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Art.  I.  Modem  Proieitant  Church  Courti  Unmasked.  Providence : 

John  E.  Brown ;  New  York  :  John  S.  Taylor. 

have  received  a  small  volume  thus  entitled,  which  has 
recently  been  issued  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
as  may  be  inferred  from  its  title,  it  is  a  decided  opponent  of  all 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  whether  exercised  at  Rome,  or  in  the 
mimic  usurpations  of  transatlantic  church-courts.  It  is  a  survey 
of  the  spirit,  character,  operations,  and  tendency  of  those 
daughters  of  ^  Mother  Babylon  ’  which  American  Protestants 
have  nursed,  until  they  find  that  they  have  *  cherished  a 
serpent  to  torture  with  its  fan^,  and  to  taint  them  with 
its  poison.  Although  concise  in  its  details,  the  book  discloses 
some  complex  traits  of  American  affairs,  which  we  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Colton,  during  his  four  years’  residence  in  Britain,  and 
Messrs.  Reed,  Matheson,  Cox,  and  Hoby,  have  supplied  many 
details  and  statistical  facts  concerning  the  American  churches ; 
but  they  have  not  conducted  us  into  those  recesses  where  the 
interior  management  is  discoverable.  Active  and  diligent  as 
were  the  British  Delegates,  their  intercourse  was  necessarily 
restricted;  so  that  the  true  character  of  the  churches  in  America, 
their  organization,  government,  collisions,  actual  condition,  and 
future  relations,  are  very  partially  estimated,  and  the  exciting 
controversies,  with  their  momentous  consequences,  which  have 
long  agiuited  the  religious  communiry  of  that  country  have  not 
as  yet  been  adequately  explained  to  us. 

The  citizens  of  America  are  a  motley  people,  gathered  from 
nearly  every  European  country;  Init  the  large  majority  of  them 
are  of  British  extraction,  "i’he  iiiuititudes  perpetually  resorting 
to  the  United  States,  from  Europe,  necessarily  modity  the  charac- 
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ter  and  relations  of  society.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to  the 
States  south  of  New  England;  because  few  foreigners  except 
merchants,  settle  in  that  section  of  the  republic ;  and,  therefore, 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Puritan  Pilgrims  retain  to  the  present 
hour  many  of  their  pristine  attributes  and  ‘  steady  habits,’  as 
stamped  by  their  Christian  founders. 

New  England  is  emphatica%  the  land  of  enterprise,  freedom, 
education,  and  good  morals.  It  has  not,  indeed,  wholly  escaped 
the  withering  blasts  of  Modern  Infidelity,  with  the  irreligion, 
errors,  dissoluteness,  and  ‘love  of  the  world,’  which  have  deso¬ 
lated  so  many  countries  within  the  last  half  century ;  but  in  all 
the  grand  linejiments  of  humanity,  it  stands  a  light-house  to  the 
nations,  teaching  them,  that  no  other  men  are  qualified  for 
municipal  self-government  but  such  as  are  swayed  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  revealed  truth,  and  who  combine  ample  knowledge  with 
salutary  decorum. 

The  general  character  of  the  Americans  has  doubtless  been 
powerfully  affected  by  the  New  England  influence — and  to  the 
Puritans  must  be  awarded  the  honour  of  having,  by  their  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  hindered  the  establishment  of  a  state  church, 
with  a  compound  aristocracy  of  domineering  prelates  and 
hereditary  civil  dignitaries.  The  separation  of  those  States  from 
Britain  could  scarcely  have  been  eft'ected,  or  would  have  been 
attended  with  much  greater  difficulty,  had  such  an  oligarchy 
existed.  The  unquenchable  spirit  of  conscientious  insubordina¬ 
tion  to  religious  despotism,  w'hich  originally  impelled  the  Puritan 
Pilgrims  to  migrate,  is  the  grand  main-spring  of  all  public  move¬ 
ments  in  America.  Occasionally  it  may  appear  to  be  dormant, 
or  it  may  partially  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  course,  or  it 
may  be  cajoled  to  expend  its  energies  in  defence  of  a  bad 
and  pernicious  cause,  or  for  a  season  it  may  be  counteracted; 
but  all  is  vain — there  it  remains,  solid  as  their  boasted  granite ; 
lasting  as  the  tempest-beaten  rock  of  Plymouth ;  ‘  and  the  gates 
‘  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’ 

During  British  supremacy,  questions  respecting  church-govern¬ 
ment  and  the  power  of  ‘  ecclesiastical  judicature,’  to  use  the  pom¬ 
pous  phraseology  of  the  American  Rabbes,  seem  not  to  have 
occurred.  In  New  England  that  anti-christian  machinery  was 
unknown.  The  Reformed  Dutch  churches  being  nominally 
combined  with  their  bretliren  in  Holland,  were  as  little  subject  to 
that  jurisdiction  as  the  Congregationalists.  The  Episcopalians 
were  part  of  the  diocess  of  London,  and  that  supervision  being 
nominal  only,  tliey  were  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  ‘every  man  did 
‘  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.’  The  Baptists  have 
always  strenuously  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  religious  and  civil  liberty  personified.  The  Presby¬ 
terians  left  their  hierarchical  assumptions  in  Scotland,  and  freely 
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united  with  Congpregationalists ;  so  that  little  or  none  of  the 
authority  which  ‘  Church  Courts  ’  now  claim  was  arro^ted  by 
their  Presbyteries  or  Synods.  In  that  state  the  Christian  deno¬ 
minations  remained,  until  the  war  of  1775  to  1782  nearly  severed 
the  brittle  ties  which  had  previously  united  them. 

After  the  peace  of  I7i^,  the  surviving  ministers  and  lay  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  confederated  churches  recommenced  their  ancient 
systems.  Little  comparative  interruption  had  occurred  in  New 
England,  because,  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  excepting  a 
few  attacks  upon  insulated  points,  the  actual  conflict  was  removed 
from  that  region.  Successively  the  various  denominations  became 
organized  as  at  present ;  and  an  instructive  lesson  they  give  us, 
respecting  the  prodigious  evils  which  flow  out  of  a  departure 
from  the  evangelical  standard  and  simplicity. 

The  review  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  America  which  we 
now  propose,  will  principally  advert  to  those  large  combined 
bodies  submitting  to  an  aristocratiad  government,  which  in 
many  respects  includes  the  evils  of  that  lordship  over  God’s  heri¬ 
tage  that  mark  our  own  Spiritual  Courts. 

Tiie  admonition  of  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  unto  the  churches 
of  Galatia — ‘  Stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
‘  made  you  free  ’ — is  neither  so  accurately  comprehended,  nor  so 
highly  prized  by  transatlantic  Christians  generally  as  by  British 
Nonconformists.  That  overwhelming  conviction  of  human  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  characterized  the  early  Puritans,  and  the 
‘burning  and  shining  lights’  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  but  a 
partially  operative  principle  among  the  members  of  the  American 
churches,  who  seem  disposed  to  transfer  their  moral  accountability 
to  their  ecclesiastical  officers  and  ‘  Church  Courts.’ 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  sectarian  concentration  among 
ourselves,  but  its  mischiefs  were  averted  by  a  wakeful  solicitude, 
that  the  executive  should  not  possess  more  authority  than  that 
which  the  apostle  implies  in  his  instructive  and  deli|rhtful  phrase, 
‘  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’  The  hallowed 
intercommunion  thus  defined  has  recently  been  transmuted  among 
the  two  most  influential  denominations  of  our  American  brethren 
into  Ishmaelitish  alienation. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  it  happens  that  the  extensive  and 
numerous  ecclesiastical  confederacies  in  the  tlnited  States,  indi¬ 
rectly  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  religious  character 
and  the  secular  condition  of  that  country.  The  principal  combina¬ 
tions  are  those  of  the  Methodists^  the  Presbyterians ^  and  the  Epis^ 
copalians  ;  and  to  these  our  remarks  will  be  restricted.  We  shafl 
not  advert,  except  incidentally,  to  the  truth  of  their  respective 
creeds,  or  to  the  consistency  of  their  church  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  with  the  Scripture  rule ;  our  design  being  to  present  a 
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iiantitive  of  facts^  whereby  the  actual  state  of  things  among  our 
brethren  may  be  learnt 

1.  Methodists.  The  first  disciples  of  John  Wesley  appeared 
in  the  American  colonies  in  1766,  a  few  years  prior  to  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Their  royalist  prepossessions  which  were  strong,  and 
almost  universal,  greatly  impeded  their  progress  during  the  com¬ 
motion  ;  and  several  of  the  preachers  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Europe  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  their  avowed  principles 
exposed  them.  Mr.  Asbury,  however,  withstood  the  storm,  and 
surmounted  all  opposition. 

After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  when  the  war  on  the  land  was 
terminated,  and  a  feeling  of  security  and  peacefulness  returned, 
religious  exercises  became  more  regular,  and  the  efforts  to  extend 
divine  truth  were  more  active  and  uniform.  Many  local  preachers 
appeared  in  the  scattered  Methodist  societies,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Wesley  was  opened  in  reference  to  the  general 
interests  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States.  The  members  had 


continued  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
from  Episcopalian  ministers,  where  those  persons  were  resident ; 
but  during  tne  w^ar  they  had  nearly  all  disappeared.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  Mr.  Asbury  represented  to  Mr.  Wesley  the 
urgent  necessity  of  devising  some  means  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  to  organize  the  societies  into  a  separate  confederacy  of  dis¬ 
ciples. 

John  Wesley  instantly  resolved  to  enact  a  system  for  America, 
which  he  could  not  have  organized  in  Britain.  He  decided  for  a 
prelatical  oligarchy,  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  Methodist  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States — commingling  ecclesiastical  powder 
entirely  independent  of  the  people,  a  clerical  aristocracy  amenable 
only  to  their  own  order,  and  a  gradation  of  dignitaries  assimilated 
to  the  English  state  church.  There  are  deacons  and  priests; 
archdeacons  under  the  name  of  presiding  elders ;  and  bishops  like 
our  diocesan  prelates,  only  without  the  throne  and  mitre,  and  that 
they  travel,  and  preach,  and  labour ;  and  are  not  clothed  in  ‘  a 
‘  goodly  Babylonish  garment.’ 

To  effect  tliis  scheme,  Mr.  Wesley  abridged  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  our  Establishment  to  twenty-five.  He  also  adapted 
the  liturgy  to  his  own  taste,  and  arranged  a  plan  for  the  con¬ 
ferences,  and  all  their  temporal  and  spiritual  economy.  When 
all  these  preliminaries  were  executed,  he  selected  Thomas  Coke, 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  his  substitute,  to  execute 
the  whole  scheme  ;  and  ‘  consecrated  *  him  First  Bishop  of  the 
Meth^ist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He  also  appointed 
Francis  Asbury  his  colleague ;  and  having  commissioned  two 
other  priests  for  his  new  liierarchy,  despatched  Mr.  Coke  and 
them  to  ordain  Mr.  Asbury  as  deacon,  elder,  and  bishop  for 
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America,  with  a  commission  to  ordain  as  priests  and  deacons  all 
the  local  preachers  whom  they  might  deem  it  proper  to  admit  as 
members  of  the  first  General  Conference,  which  they  were  di¬ 
rected  by  Mr.  Wesley  instantly  to  assemble.  Thus  John  Wesley 
laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  Thomas  Coke,  said,  ‘  Receive 

*  thou  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  Avork  of  a  bishop,  com- 

*  mitted  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands.’  Whether 
John  Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Asbury,  with  their 
existing  prelatical  successors,  believed  tliat  they  bestowed  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions 
is  a  topic  of  grave  consideration,  the  decision  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  by  us,  who  are  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  con¬ 
secration  according  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici. 

The  first  general  conference  of  the  Methodists  was  held  at 
Baltimore  in  1784,  after  the  Wesleyan  model.  Those  assemblies 
were  perfect  conclaves,  composed  only  of  preachers.  No  person 
knew  their  proceedings,  except  by  their  printed  Minutes.  All 
the  houses  of  worship  and  other  property,  by  their  formal  deed  of 
trust,  were  actually  vested  in  the  Conferences,  so  that  a  more 
irresponsible  power  and  a  more  abject  dependence  could  not  exist 
consistently  with  the  lowest  grade  of  Protestantism;  but  their 
deficiency  in  numbers  and  wealth  then  rendered  these  Assemblies 
mild  and  conciliating.  As  tlieir  societies  and  the  opulence  of 
their  disciples  increased,  the  Conferences  gradually  assumed 
more  power,  and  became  more  haughty  and  lordly  in  their  claims 
and  acts.  For  some  years  a  growing  dissatisfaction  was  felt, 
although  it  did  not  assume  a  distinct  form  and  an  audible  voice. 
But  in  1824,  a  decisive  restlessness  was  apparent.  Circumstances 
of  an  exciting  character  produced  a  solicitude  to  hear  tlie  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Conference,  which  that  year  assembled  in 
Baltimore.  After  considerable  agitation,  lay  members  of  the 
church  were  admitted  to  listen  to  their  <lebates.  Several  instances 
of  glaring  clerical  oppression  occurred  about  this  period  ;  and  it 
was  consequently  resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  indemnity  for 
past  despotic  grievances,  and  security  against  future  encroach¬ 
ments. 

A  proposition  was  therefore  made  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  Methodist  church  by  the  admission  of  lay  officers  to  the  Con¬ 
ferences.  This  attempt  was  followed  by  a  long  and  general  war¬ 
fare  among  the  American  Methodists,  which  was  terminated  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  conclaves  issued  their  anathemas  against 
the  schismatical  rebels,  who  w'ould  not  bow  down  to  their  jure 
divino  authority  ;  which  fulminations  w^ere  despised  and  ridiculed ; 
and  a  secession  was  formed  under  tlie  name  of  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church,  without  prelates.  They  have  been  gradually 
and  constantly  extending  their  influence  and  enlarging  their 
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numbers,  until  they  form  an  efficient  and  valuable  portion  of  the 
American  religious  community. 

Several  years  now  elapsed,  and  the  strong  man  armed  kept  his 
goods  in  peace.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Conferences  had  par¬ 
tially  relaxed  in  their  overbearing  demands,  and  they  were  all 
chanting  ‘lullaby,*  when  a  storm  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  the 
effects  of  which  will  not  speedily  pass  away. 

In  the  year  1833,  some  of  the  New  England  Methodists,  both 
preachers  and  members,  began  seriously  to  inquire  into  tlie  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  testimony  and  practice  of  their  church  concerning 
slavery.  The  American  Metnodists,  in  their  book  of  doctrines 
and  ciiscipline,  from  1784  to  the  present  day,  declared  that  all 
persons  who  hold  or  traffic  in  slaves,  all  slave-drivers,  and  slave- 
dealers  are  sinners  who  by  their  practice  evince  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  that  every  member 
of  their  societies  shall  exhibit  his  Christian  solicitude  by  not 
buying,  selling,  and  holding  slaves.  In  addition  to  these  re¬ 
quirements,  their  standard  volume  of  faith  and  rules  announces — 

‘  IVe  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
^evil  of  slavery*  Notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  announce¬ 
ment,  vast  multitudes  of  Methodists,  with  hundreds  of  their 
preachers,  are  slave-holders ;  and  the  enormities  of  that  system, 
in  their  utmost  atrocious  form,  are  constantly  perpetrated  and 
connived  at  by  the  Members  of  the  denomination  in  the 
Nortli  American  States,  without  remorse,  and  with  perfect  im¬ 
punity. 

The  ministers  and  laymen,  who  in  1833,  commenced  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  heart-rending  theme,  speedily  discerned  that 
the  discrepancy  between  their  professions  and  their  acts  was 
scandalous  and  criminal.  Instantly  on  the  discovery,  tliey 
sounded  an  alarm  throughout  their  Zion.  For  a  brief  season 
their  voice  was  unheeded ;  but  their  blast  was  so  long  and  loud, 
and  became  so  dread,  that  the  resolutely  deaf  at  length  were 
startled,  and  the  affrighted  oppressors  having  rallied,  returned  the 
threat  of  defiance  ana  extermination. 

Almost  all  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States 
Imve  a  miscellany  devoted  to  their  peculiar  interests.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  issued  in  New  York,  is  the  chief  official  journal 
of  the  Methodist  General  Conference.  This  paper  became  the 
opponent  of  the  enemies  of  slavery ;  and  for  the  last  five  years 
has  demonstoted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  its  conductors  for  the  cause 
which  it  maintains.  Misrepresentation  and  concealment  of  facts; 
vituperative  charges  and  insinuations  against  the  friends  of 
liberty ;  malevoleut  attempts  to  disgrace  and  injure  the  antago¬ 
nists  of  slaveiy  ;  and  rutliless  persevering  contrivances  to  crimi¬ 
nate  and  to  silence  all  Methodist  preachers  who  will  not  basely 
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aver  that  man-stealing  is  Christian,  have  almost  continuously 
marked  its  disgraceful  course. 

The  collision,  however,  extended,  until  that  paper  evinced  a 
determination  to  crush  all  the  ministers  who  contend  for  the 
expulsion  of  slavery  from  their  church.  A  ceaseless  stream  of 
calumny  was  effused  against  their  character,  and  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  refute  thjit  injustice  was  denied.  No  alternative  existed, 
but  submission  to  the  galling  yoke  of  ecclesiastiad  bondage  and 
proscription,  or  to  justify  their  measures  and  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  their  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  claims.  Another 
paper  consequently  was  established  in  New  York,  called  ‘  Zion’s 
‘  Watchman  ;*  and  Solomon’s  doctrine  has  been  verified — the  fire 
does  not  go  out  for  want  of  wood.  The  belligerents  arrayed 
themselves  for  war,  and  the  dissension  will  not  end  until  slavery 
has  ingulfed  the  oliurch,  or  the  church  ‘by  prayer  and  fasting* 
luis  cast  out  the  incarnate  fiend. 

This  controversy  has  elicited  some  almost  incredible  specimens 
of  prelatical  arrogance  and  chicanery.  I'he  Methodist  General 
Conference  of  1836,  permitted  individual  slave-drivers  in  that 
body  most  offensively  to  bully  and  vilify  the  advocates  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  actually  censured  some  ministers  for  praying  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  narratives  of  this  fact  which  we  have  read, 
reminded  us  of  the  ‘  Shaver’s  Sermon,’  upon  the  expulsion  of  six 
young  men  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  praying  and  read¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures.  At  subsequent  annual  Conferences,  the 
Methodist  prelates  who  ex  officio  preside,  have  usurped  the 
authority  to*  refuse  petitions  which  have  been  presented. 
They  have  rejected  reports  which  were  prepared  by  order  of  the 
Conference.  Resolutions  proposed  in  due  form  have  been  in¬ 
dignantly  repelled,  so  that  they  have  not  been  read.  Even  after 
debate  upon  a  topic  which  has  been  introduced,  the  loitlly  master 
of  the  assembly  has  refused  permission,  that  the  mo  *o.i  should  be 
propounded  for  decision.  1  hus,  in  truth,  arresting  all  business, 
silencing  free  discussion,  and  defrauding  the  members  of  their 
right ;  the  prelate  scoffs  at  the  responsibility  of  his  brethren,  per¬ 
plexes  their  consciences,  and  renders  the  Conference  a  mere  ser¬ 
vile  tool  to  Scinction  his  anti-christian  compliance  with  the  man¬ 
dates  of  slave-holders. 

In  this  agitation  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States  is  now  involved,  and  except  in  isolated  portions,  no  effi¬ 
cient  and  extensive  good  to  the  souls  of  men  can  be  achieved. 
The  spirit  of  sectarian  proselytism  may  increase  their  nominal 
members,  and  secure  them  the  plaudits  of  the  wicked,  but  tliey 
have  ciuise  to  anticipate  the  dread  denunciation  which  the  prophet 
Hosea  pronounced  against  tlie  ancient  idolaters :  ‘  1  will  be  unto 
‘  Ephraim  as  a  moth.* 

At  the  late  Conferences  avowals  have  been  made,  and  measures 
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hav6  been  adopted  which  evince  that  a  radical  change  is  essential 
throughout  the  whole  confederacy.  They  have  exemplified  two 
of  the  niobt  useful  cliaiiicteristics  w  hich  w’ere  unfolded  by  the 
aiicieikt  Uraeiites.  They  have  openly  denied  and  denounced  the 
M'U-evideiit  truths  of  their  own  authorized  standard  of  faith  and 
practical  piety  ;  ‘  tJiey  have  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie/ 
by  jierverting  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  contend  that 
the  most  flagrant  iniquity  is  an  inherent  part  of  Christian  morals. 
Not  content  w  ith  thus  desecrating  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
during  more  than  two  years,  they  have  wantonly  and  systemati¬ 
cally  persecuted,  maligned,  and  cast  out  of  their  synagogues,  the 
unimpeachable  servants  of  Christ,  for  no  other  cause  than  this — 
those  follow^ers  of  Jesus  have  asserted  the  truth  of  their  own 
articles  of  religion,  have  been  anxious  to  disconnect  their  church 
from  slavery,  and  will  not  solemnly  deny  their  own  ordination 
vows,  and  betray  the  kingdom  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  minions 
of  corruption  and  darkness.  This  ungodliness  is  fast  extending. 
In  all  tfiese  things  we  see  the  downw^ard  course  of  backsliders 
from  the  truth ;  so  that  unless  divine  mercy  interpose,  Christians, 
and  especially  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  wilfully  and  perti¬ 
naciously  distort  the  sacred  oracles,  to  the  sanction  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  fraud,  and  licentiousness,  may  justly  and  fearfully  anticipate 
that  the  time  will  come  when  ^judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
‘  of  God.’ 

II.  Presbyterians.  Speedily  after  the  termination  of  the 
wrar  in  1783,  the  scattered  Presbyterians  began  to  combine  their 
efforts,  and  to  re-establish  their  churches.  In  1788,  on  account 
of  their  w’ide  dispersion,  it  was  deemed  requisite  to  subdivide 
their  large  Synod  into  smaller  bodies,  who  should  annually 
meet  by  delegation  in  a  General  Assembly,  after  the  Scotch 
prototype.  They  experienced,  how’^ever,  a  difficulty  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  01  slavery.  The  Presbyterians  of  New  YorJe,  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  who  then  constituted  the  immense  majority  of  their 
churches,  not  willing  to  have  an  open  collision  with  the  few  con¬ 
gregations  in  Virginia,  were  induced,  from  mistaken  and  de¬ 
lusive  notions  of  expediency,  not  to  make  slave-holding  a  barrier 
to  communion ;  having  been  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  separa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  hopes  which  the  slave-holders  encouraged,  that 
if  they  would  ‘  let  the  delicate  subject  alone,  the  evil  would  soon 


it  tney  would  ‘  let  the  delicate  subject  alone,  the  evil  would  soon 
^  cure  itself.’  Fascinated  by  that  syren  song,  the  majority  con¬ 
sented.  The  subject  w^as  introduced  to  their  consideration  a 
few  years  after,  but  the  viper  wdiich  in  its  primitive  weakness 
could  have  been  easily  destroyed,  was  now  become  too  strong  to 
be  ^  expelled  from  his  domicile,  and  the  General  Assembly  pro-, 
claimed  that  although  slavery  was  inimical  to  Christianity,  it 
must  be  tolerated,  and  they  implored  the  anti-slavery  Christiana 
and  the  slave-trading  professors  to  *  Hoe  in  peace  and  harmony 
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<  e^Ur  tht  txampU  of  the  ajpoedeeJ  At  the  same  time  there  was* 
blazoned  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  the  impressive  testimony 
that  all  men  who  ^  keep,  sell,  or  buy  slaves  are  stealers  of  men, 

<  sinners  of  the  first  rank,  and  guilty  of  the  highest  kind  of  theft* 
During  the  following  twenty  years  nothing  of  importance  occur¬ 
red.  The  Presbyterians  were  constantly  receiving  large  acces¬ 
sions  by  migrations  from  Europe,  and  from  the  Congregational- 
ists  of  New  England.  Such,  indeed,  was  their  anxiety  to  in¬ 
crease  their  body,  that  in  1801,  and  in  1808,  they  held  out 
the  lure  to  the  Congregationalists,  that  they  should  preserve  all 
their  forms  of  church  government  and  discipline,  provided  they 
would  receive  PresWterian  ministers,  and  become  nominally 
united  with  their  Presbyteries.  They  all  acknowledged  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  as  their  doctri¬ 
nal  creed.  For  the  sake  of  the  communion  of  saints,  the  Congre¬ 
gationalists  assented;  and  the  Presbyterians  rapidly  attained  a 
very  influential  rank  among  the  larger  sects;  w’hich  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  facility  with  which  opulent  and  distinguished 
citizens  were  admitted  to  official  stations  in  their  churches.  I'heir 
boundaries  were  thus  enlarged  with  little  comparative  effort ;  for 
the  missionary  labour  at  home  was  then  almost  a  nonentity,  and  the 
perishing  condition  of  heathen  nations  that  sit  in  darkness,  was 
scarcely  adverted  to,  except  by  a  few  individuals  who  were  in 
advance  of  that  cold  and  formal  generation. 

The  slavery  question  was  agitated  among  them  from  1815  to 
1818,  and  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  slave-trading  ministers  and 
churches,  they  expunged  the  previously  quoted  definition  from 
their  Confession  of  baith  ;  and  having  condemned  one  of  their 
preachers,  Mr.  Bourne^  for  preaching  against  slavery,  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  professors  whom,  they  had  denounced  as  men-stealers, 
they  relapsed  into  their  boasted  ‘  order.*  The  missionary  spirit, 
however,  had  expanded.  Information  constantly  disseminated 
through  the  Bible  Society  aw^akened  attention,  and  excited  a 
longing  for  additional  novelties;  whence  many  Christians  in 
America  put  on  strength,  and  shook  themselves  from  the  dust 

The  Presbyterian  churches  were  governed  ostensibly  by  their 
General  Assembly,  but  in  reality,  a  small  junto  of  persons  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  their  immediate  vicinities,  con¬ 
trolled  all  the  funds,  and  every  other  matter  connected  wdth  the 
executive  department  of  the  ecclesiastical  fraternity ;  and  to 
them  there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  object  even  as  recently 
as  the  year  1824.  But  about  that  perioil,  circumstances  tran¬ 
spired  which  elicited  collisions,  and  produced  the  existing  aliena¬ 
tion,  and  severance  among  the  Presbyterians.  A  prodigious  ex¬ 
citement  concerning  religion  diffused  itself  with  almost  electric 
velocity  through  the  north-western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
then  settled  principally  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists. 
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Amid  the  impressions  wrought  by  divine  grace  on^  the  hearts  of 
vast  multitudes,  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  conversion  of  sinners 
was  developed,  and  it  became  a  general  conviction  that  more 
energetic  measures  must  be  adopted  for  the  redemption  of  ‘  tlie 
‘world  that  lieth  in  wickedness/  In  the  powerful  emotions 
which  were  thus  excited,  other  denominations  participated  ;  but 
our  direct  reference  now  is  to  the  Presbyterians.  Zeal  for  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Tract  and  Home  Missionary  Societies,  with  the  Society  for  the 
education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  also  to  incal¬ 
culably  augmented  exertions  for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel 
among  the  nations  who  are  in  the  shadow  of  death.  In  these 
societies,  the  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Reformed 
Dutch  were  the  chief  parties,  with  a  few  Calvinistic  Psedo- Bap¬ 
tists.  Some  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  took  part  in 
the  Tract  Society,  otherwise  the  members  of  these  denominations 
had  no  connexion  with  the  institutions  in  question. 

Speedily  after  these  societies  had  commenced  their  operations, 
it  was  discovered  by  the  rulers  of  the  Presbyterian  body, 
that  a  system  was  established  which  virtually  grasped  the 
sceptre  they  had  wielded  with  so  much  complacency,  and 
witnout  a  murmur  from  their  unconscious  and  timid  vassals. 
Envy  and  ambition  took  the  alarm,  and  resolved,  if  practicable,  to 
recover  the  endangered  supremacy.  A  loud  outcry  was  instantly 
raiseil  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  respecting  fanaticism  and  heresy^ 
two  bug-bears  invented  to  frighten  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant, 
and  to  enlist  the  formal  and  bigoted.  In  consequence,  a  large 
and  protracted  meeting  of  ministers  was  held  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  generic  terms — ‘  new  light ;  new  measures ; 

‘  and  revival  efforts,’  with  their  collateral  topics.  A  temporary 
quietus  was  however  given  to  the  clamour ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  other  schemes  to  excite  alarm,  and  to  regain  their 
ascendency. 

The  stMe  notion  was  then  advanced,  that  the  church  alone 
ought  to  have  the  control  of  all  institutions  and  measures  which 
are  adapted  to  extend  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  Slen  who  propagate  this  truism  must 
well  comprehend  the  marvellous  stupidity  of  mankind,  or 
they  would  not  mystify  truth  as  clear  as  sunshine,  until 
bigotry,  sectarian  prejudice,  worldly-mindedness,  and  obstinacy, 
are  substituted  for  gospel  love  and  Christian  fidelity.  By  an 
equivocal  use  of  the  word  church,  and  the  restricted  application  of 
it  to  tlieir  own  community,  they  hoped  to  repossess  their  plenary 
sway.  1  hus  began  tlie  strife  in  the  Presbyterian  household. 

It  is  melancholy  to  survey  the  last  seven  years  of  American 
Prwbyterianism.  The  first  contrivance  was  this — to  persuade 
their  members  to  transfer  their  donations  from  the  Home  Mis-  , 
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sionary  to  tlie  domestic  society  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  then  first  excited  to  active  utility; — their  prior  missionary 
enterprise  being  a  mere  bagatelle.  Then  having  formed  a  suffi¬ 
cient  party,  they  ‘  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.’. 

Accordingly,  two  prominent  individuals  among  them,  Messrs. 
Beecher  and  Barnes,  w'ere  arraigned  as  heretics.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  theological  publications  of 
these  gentlemen.  Another  and  more  fitting  opportunity  may 
occur  for  this.  But  judging  impartially  between  them  and  their 
opponents,  it  is  plain  that  the  allegations  against  them  were  a 
pretext  only  to  aid  the  scheme  by  wliich  the  cravings  of  ambition 
and  the  lust  of  power  might  be  gratified. 

During  several  years  tlie  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United 
States  have  been  convulsed  throughout  their  whole  borders. 
Each  succeeding  year  witnessed  different  decisions  upon  the 
disputed  points ;  while  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  jmrties  ex¬ 
pended  tlieir  time  and  energies  in  mutual  crimination.  The 
conclave  that  formerly  swayed  the  Presbyterian  churches  having 
discerned  that  tlie  protraction  of  the  controversy  diminished  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  resolved  upon  a  desperate  attempt  to 
carry  one  most  iniquitous  measure,  per  fas  aut  nefas^  unmindful 
of  the  consequences  which  might  flow  from  it.  Their  determina¬ 
tion  was  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  clear  evidence  of  facts, 
that  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  formed  by  the  compacts 
of  1801  and  1808,  and  which  had  always  been  a  part  of  their 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies,  never  w’cre  Pres¬ 
byteries,  and  never  had  any  right  or  title  to  a  seat  in  their  repre¬ 
sentative  ‘  church-courts.’  Thirty-five  years  those  societies  had 
supported  Presbyterian  ministers ;  siLstained  their  public  institu¬ 
tions,  theological  seminary,  &c.,  and  contributed  to  their  various 
funds ;  and  had  also  gradually  submitted  to  their  discipline,  until 
in  form  and  in  reality  they  had  become  Presbyterian  churches  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  whatever.  But  how  was  tliat  astounding 
manoeuvre  accomplished  ? 

Each  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States  sup¬ 
ports  one  or  more  newspapers,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  tlie 
defence  of  tlieir  distinctive  principles.  At  that  period  there  were 
seven  or  eight  journals  almost  exclusively  Presbyterian,  besides 
the  Baltimore  Magazine,  a  montlily  periodical,  and  the  Biblical 
Repertory,  a  quarterly  miscellany.  Under  these  two  weightier 
publications  as  leaders,  the  majority  of  the  papers  commenced  the 
cry  of  alarm.  Heresy  was  resounded.  Congre^tionalism  w^as 
repeated.  The  duty  of  the  church  to  manage  missionary  opera¬ 
tions,  wdth  all  benevolent  labors  for  the  good  of  souls,  was  rever¬ 
berated.  Reform  w^as  demanded.  Persons  w'ho  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  the  words  they  used,  and  had  never  before  concerned 
themselves  respecting  doctrines,  discipline,  or  the  conversion  of 
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the  colored  Heathen  in  their  own  country,  or  Pagans  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  suddenly  became  inflamed  with  zeal  against  errors 
which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  church  government  with 
which  they  w'ere  not  acauainted,  and  on  behalf  of  philanthropic 
efforts  in  which  they  had  never  participated  nor  felt  any  interest. 
The  ca^  who  invented  the  uproar,  like  Demetrius  and  the 
workmen  of  Ephesus,  shouted,  ‘  The  church  !  the  Presbyterian 
•  church  !*  and  the  cry  was  re-echoed  by  many  who  understood 
not  w  hat  they  said,  nor  when  they  met,  wherefore  they  were  come 
together.  Having  filled  the  whole  land  with  confusion,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1837.  The  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced ;  but  by  dexterity, 
the  craftsmen  elected  their  Moderator,  and  consequently  the 
committees  which  are  appointed  by  him  were  of  their  own  charac¬ 
ter.  Conscious  tliat  another  such  an  opportunity  would  never 
occur,  the  clerical  lawyers  resolved  to  secure  the  ascendency 
which  they  had  unexpectedly  obtiiined.  With  this  view  they 
announced  that  four  Synods,  including  about  600  ministers  and 
60,000  members,  W’ere  not  Presbyterians ;  that  the  agreement  of 
1801,  between  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Presbyterians,  was 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning — and  that  those  ministers  and 
members  who  in  any  w’ay  were  affected  by  the  operation  of  that 
procedure  never  were  IVesbyterians,  and  had  no  part  in  their 
church,  either  dt  jure  or  de  facto. 

By  this  measure  tliey  secured  a  decisive  majority.  All  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1837  who  were  included  within  the 
four  proscribed  Synods,  were  instantly  ejected  from  their  seats. 
After  which  Mr.  Robert  Breckinridge,  with  his  fellow  crusaders 
and  the  slave-drivers,  adopted  a  variety  of  measures  contrary  to 
all  equity  and  Christian  love,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  civil  and  religious  libertv.  From  that  period  until 
May,  lS38,  a  flood  of  calumny,  recrimination,  and  wTath  was 
eflfused  throughout  the  land,  by  Messrs.  Breckinridge,  Plummer, 
and  their  associates,  ^  for  the  good  of  the  church  !* 

The  inventors  and  actors  of  this  tragedy  by  which  it  w’as 
attempted  to  destroy  the  ministerial  character  of  600  preachers, 
and  to  rob  several  hundred  congregations  of  their  liouses  of 
prayer,  grave-yards,  and  other  property,  avow’ed  tw’o  motives  for 
their  flagitious  proceeding.  One  was,  that  if  the  excision  was 
not  tlien  done,  they  should  never  again  have  the  pow’cr  to  do  it, 
for  in  the  Assembly  of  1838,  there  would  be  a  majority  opposed 
to  their  ungodly  design.  The  other  was  like  unto  it — that  they 
might  silence  all  the  opponents  of  slavery,  so  that  the  ‘  stealers  of 
*  men  might  prosecute  their  nefarious  trade  and  practices  without 
reproof  or  molestation.  Their  motives,  by  tfieir  own  public 
avow*als,^  were  as  base  as  their  acts  were  unchristian. 

The  interval  until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  1838,  was 
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devoted  on  the  one  side  to  futile  attempts  at  peace,  and  on  the 
other  to  ceaseless  exertions  to  secure  the  advantage  whicli  the 
proctors  in  their  church-courts  had  gained.  Three  aays  prior  to 
the  opening  of  that  *  ecclesiastical  judicature,’  both  parties  met  in 
separate  bodies,  and  efforts  were  made  that  the  ‘old  school  and 
‘  the  new  school,’  as  the  parties  are  denominated,  might  be  peace¬ 
fully  severed.  Exulting  in  their  triumph,  the  old  school  rabbes 
scornfully  rejected  every  offer,  and  superadded  insult  to  outrage. 

Application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  the  delegates  who 
had  been  anathematized  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  but  their  cer¬ 
tificates  were  denounced  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  ‘  clean  va- 
*pers*  of  a  Mohammedan  Mufti,  or  a  Hindu  Brahmin.  The 
Moderator  refused  to  accept  resolutions,  and  to  put  questions  to 
the  decision,  so  that  all  tlieir  proceedings  were  arrested ;  upon 
which  a  formal  division  into  two  Assemblies  ensued.  As  the 
‘  old  schoolmen  ’  were  in  possession  of  all  the  funds,  and  the  the¬ 
ological  seminary,  and  other  institutions  belonging  to  the  body, 
suits  were  commenced  in  the  civil  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  the  trustees  are  amenable  for  the  discharge  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  contending  parties  is  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  That  cause  is  now  under  adjudication,  and  will 
most  probably  be  continued  until  many  of  the  litigants  have  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  there  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves  to  God. 

The  situation  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  appalling.  Con¬ 
templated  as  a  community,  they  are  like  Samson  shorn  of  his 
strength.  Their  newspapers  and  ecclesiastical  meetings  are  be¬ 
come  mere  vehicles  of  disputation,  and  their  energies  are  devoted 
to  strife  for  the  mastery,  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery ;  which 
is  the  idol  the  American  churches  have  set  up, — the  stum¬ 
bling-block  of  iniquity  which  they  have  put  before  their  feet. 
Whatever  may  be  their  differences,  on  that  point  they  all  coa¬ 
lesce  ;  and  the  hopes  of  philanthropists  that  one  benefit  would 
flow  from  the  collision  in  the  extirpation  of  slavery  from  one  half 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  are  now  abandoned. 

There  is  considerable  variance  of  theological  opinions  among 
the  Presbyterians.  Much  of  their  polemics  seems  to  be  mere 
logomachy.  Other  parts  of  their  ‘doubtful  disputations,’  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  those  emotions  which  are  combined  witii  ab¬ 
stract  theories  of  moral  duty  and  obligation ;  and  probably  the 
whole  are  affected  by  the  opinions  which  they  hold  concerning 
the  importance  of  human  instrumentality  in  accomplishing  the 
g^eat  purposes  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  in  expediting  the 
glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  city  of  God.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  many  propositions  have  been  uttered  as  oracular  that  are  not 
reconcilable  with  their  Confession  of  Faith. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  was  an  extensive  religious  awaken- 
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inir  in  tlic  Wcstoni  States.  The  ordained  preachers  were  hut 
few  and  distant  from  each  other.  Some  of  the  Presbyterian 
brethren  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  called  to  their  aid  youn^ 
men  of  piety  and  udents  who  had  not  passed  througli  a  course  of 
academiral  tuition.  The  General  Assemblies  censured  their  pro- 
ceedings,  and  prohibited  those  evangelists  from  further  engaging 
in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Their  aiiathemjis  were  disregarded. 
Upon  which,  after  the  fashion  of  their  Scottish  ancestors  in  the 
case  of  the  Erskines  and  their  brethren,  the  western  ministers 
W’ere  denounced  as  schismatics.  I  he  standard  of  revolt  was  in¬ 
stantly  unfurled,  and  from  this  cause  has  been  formed  a  numerous 
denomination,  cidled  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  who  still  re¬ 
tain  their  separate  organization.  Their  doctrinal  principles  are 
wliat  w  e  usually  define  as  Baxterian  upon  the  five  points,  but  they 
are  8|>ecially  distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  the  hierarchical 
assumptions  of  the  older  body.  Their  secession  and  success  were 
doubtless  one  main  cause  of  the  contracts  that  were  made  w  ith  the 
Congregationalists  in  1801  and  1808. 

The  present  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  church  agitates 
the  denomination  from  its  centre  to  the  circumference,  besides 
affecting  very  sensibly  the  other  religious  communities.  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence  and  the  means  of  doing  good  are  paralyzed,  and 
the  mischief  can  oidy  be  repaired  by  a  return  to  the  simplicity 
and  goilly  sincerity,  from  which  there  has  been  so  universal  and 
manifest  a  departure.  Both  parties  must  assert  gospel  doctrine  in 
its  purity ;  and  church  discipline  according  to  the  liberty  wdth 
which  Christ  makes  his  people  free ;  and  above  all,  they  must 
extirpate  from  their  borders  the  demon  of  slavery,  w  ho  now  rules 
sovereign  in  the  American  temple  of  God. 

From  a  large  mass  of  publications  which  have  issued  from  the 
press,  it  is  evident  to  us,  tliat  many  of  the  allegations  on  each 
side  are  true.  Our  ow'ii  theological  opinions  are  those  which  the 
Puritans  and  Nonconformists  maintained  ;  and  we  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  believe  tluit  all  the  theories  which  American  writers  have 
promulged  iu*e  tenable.  Some  of  them  have  evidently  wan¬ 
dered  iLstrav  after  metaphysical  phantoms  which  flit  from  the 
pasp — while  others  have  flagrantly  violated  that  royal  law  of 
love,  without  which  even  prophecy,  and  the  understanding  of 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  profit  nothing.  The  old  school 
leaders  seem  to  retain  the  antiquated  notions  and  formalities  of 
^e  ages  by-gone ;  w’hen  missionary  enterprise  was  unknown,  and 
inroads  u^ion  the  dominion  of  Satan  were  quietly  left  to  ‘  the 
*  *  time,  when  Christians  slumbered,  w  ithout  dreaming  of 

^  j  *  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,*  and  branded  as  fanaticism 
and  disordiT  every  attempt  to  deliver  men  from  spiritual  death, 
which  wis  not  accordant  with  a  prescribed  routine,  and  did  not 
harmonize  with  the  reading  of  a  drowsy  sermon.  The  juniors 
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appear  not  to  respect  tins  Sanhedrim,  and  have  no  desire  to  be 
embodied  with  so  sleepy  a  generation. 

III.  The  Episcopalians.  At  the  close  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1783,  the  Episcopal 
community  was  reduced  almost  to  a  name.  The  indecorous  lives, 
and  the  tory  principles,  of  the  major  part  of  their  priests  had 
either  silenced  or  expatriated  them.  After  much  delay,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  ‘  consecrated  *  some  prelates  for  America ; 
and  as  they  said,  by  ‘  apostolical  succession  *  from  Peter,  through 
Pope  Boniface  and  his  successors,  communicated  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  them  that  they  might  carry  the  celestial  donation  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  bestow  it  upon  others. 

By  some  mysterious  means,  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Churcli,  in 
New  York,  at  the  period  of  the  war,  claimed  large  tracts  of  laiul 
to  w'liich  it  is  generally  affirmed  they  have  no  legal  or  equitable 
title.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  that 
city  those  lands  have  become  immensely  valuable,  and  so  fearful 
was  the  pow'er  which  it  w^as  conceived  w'ould  result  from  the 
management  of  a  fund  so  enormous,  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  enacted  a  law  against  the  accumulation  of  it;  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  they  are  annually  obliged  to  expend  a  vast  reve¬ 
nue  in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  and  in  endowing  the  minis¬ 
ters  appointed  to  such  sUitions.  There  are  now  about  1000 
Episco[>alian  ministers  in  the  United  States  governed  by  a  re¬ 
gularly  constituted  prelacy,  and  conventions  formed  of  clerical 
and  lay  delegates. 

It  appears  from  their  several  Miscellanies  which  we  have  ex¬ 
amined,  that  there  is  ^  no  small  stir  ’  in  this  community.  Like 
their  English  and  Irish  counterparts,  they  are  divided,  lliere 
are  high  and  low  churchmen — orthodox  and  evangelical  church¬ 
men — churchmen  who  strenuously  urge  the  power  of  godliness, 
and  others  who  plead  for  the  sufficiency  of  their  forms.  The  New 
York  churchman  is  about  a  semi-infidel  in  reference  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  divine  revelation  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  upon 
the  essential  topics  which  are  comprised  in  the  Protestant  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  is  a  genuine  half  Romanist.  The 
Episcopal  Reader  of  Philadelphia  denounces  those  delusions  con¬ 
cerning  natural  religion,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  virtue  of  the 
priestly  office,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  when  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  man  who  can  trace  his  offichd  pedigree  through  tlie 
English  state  church,  and  the  council  of  Trent,  to  tlie  councils  of 
Constance  and  the  Lateran. 

The  Episcopalians  differ  also  respecting  the  character  of 
other  Christian  denominations.  A  large  majority,  probably  about 
the  same  proportion  as  with  us  in  Britain,  assert  tliat  tlie  preach¬ 
ers  of  all  other  sects  are  intruders  into  the  ministry,  w  ithout  call, 
without  right,  without  authority  ;  and  tliat  the  ordinances  admi* 
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niilf red  by  tliem  wr6  a  deiiccration ;  aiid  that  Episcopal  ordina- 
tioo  with  the  gown,  bands,  and  liturgy,  with  other  paraphernalia 
are  essential.  The  minority  deny  these  delusions.  They  as 
strenuously  insist  upon  the  badges  and  ceremonies  as  the  portal 
of  admission  into  the  ministry  among  themselves,  but  impugn 
Pjmist  ‘  blasphemy  of  the  saints,'  which  leaves  all  who  are 
not  prmdsts  to  ‘  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.* 

Amid  all  their  controversies,  two  characteristics  are  discernible. 
The  general  disbelief  of  their  own  Articles  of  Religion,  with  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  Homilies  of  their  church;  and  the  universal 
absence  of  Christian  discipline.  These  facts  are  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Besides  these  defects,  some  of  their  papers  are  staunch 
adherents  of  a  spurious  gospel,  a  mixture  of  truth  and  popish 
leaven.  Many  of  their  essays  seem  to  repudiate  only  the  Dolder 
Popish  apostacies  from  the  faith ;  such  as  the  worship  of  images, 
ana  the  pontifical  jurisdiction.  In  a  variety  of  minor  aspects, 
they  coincide  with  Popery,  so  that  we  have  seen  in  Jesuit  papers 
published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  distinct  avowal  of 
approbation  of  the  articles  in  the  Episcopal  papers,  and  the  loud¬ 
est  exultation  is  proclaimed  that  their  ‘  erring  brethren,’  are  so 
near  to  them  in  opinion.  They  are  also  wheedled  to  advance  but 
a  few  steps  more,  and  then  they  will  be  found  ^altogether*  in  the 
‘  mother  church  of  Rome'  In  a  work  recently  published  at  New 
York,  entitled  ^Dictionary  of  the  Churchy*  which  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved  among  them,  claims  are  made,  and  dogmas  asserted, 
whicli  Cranmer,  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Rogers,  Philpot,  and 
Taylor,  with  the  Marian  martyrs,  would  have  discarded  with 
equal  vehemence  as  the  Papal  ‘  mystery  of  iniquity  and  working 
*  oi  Satan.* 

Upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  their  conventions  have  maintained 
a  silence  just  as  profound  as  if  that  national  curse  and  stigma  had 
never  been  known.  By  the  catalogue  of  their  ministers,  it  ap- 
peare  that  Peter  Willianis,  descended  from  African  ancestors, 
officiates  in  a  congregation  of  colored  people  in  New  York. 
Some  time  ago,  the  prelate  of  that  diocess  admonished  him  to 
abstain  from  participating  iii  any  measures  which  might  be 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  amelioration  of  his 
degraded  brethren,  extraneous  from  his  functions  in  the  church. 
In  the  year  1838,  there  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ducachet,  an  Episcopalian  minister  of  tliat  city. 
His  philippic  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  slave-driver,  and  shows 

that  his  compeers  are  generally  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  sla¬ 
very. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  catalogue  of  ministers 
affords  no  accurate  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  numerical 
straigth  of  the  body.^  In  many  of  the  country  congregations  the 
atlendaBoe  ia  very  thin ;  and  this  circumstance  comoined  with  the 
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\mnt  of  70al,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Ejnscopalifin  system  to 
fmbstitnte  a  formal  routine  for  heartfelt  emotion,  necessarily  cir¬ 
cumscribes  effort  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  errors  of  baptismal  re^onerfition,  the  absolution  of 
all  sins  when  a  man  is  dyinpf,  and  the  alleged  certainty  of  a  Joyful 
resurrection  in  which  he  is  interred,  whatever  his  course  of  life  or 
state  at  death  may  have  been — all  these  thin^  testify  that  Epis- 
copalianism  is  neither  attractive  to  an  enterprising  Christian,  nor 
adapted  by  its  own  energies  adequately  to  arouse  sinners  from 
the  sleep  of  sin,  and  to  rescue  them  from  the  danger  of  condem¬ 
nation. 

The  increase  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  partly  from  the  number  of  emigrants  from  England  and 
Ireland  who  avowedly  belonged  to  our  EsUiblishment.  From 
habit  they  unite  with  the  forms  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed,  whence  it  luippens  that  American  Episcopalianism  assumes 
much  of  the  siime  character  as  our  own.  Some  of  the  more  ol>- 
jectionable  features  of  the  English  liturgy  have  been  enased,  and  the 
connexion  betw'een  the  state  and  the  hierarchy  has  been  destroyed ; 
but  in  their  moral  influence  find  spiritual  aspects,  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  nearly  identical.  There  is 
an  equal  destitution  of  Christian  discipline,  the  same  reliance  upon 
liturgical  forms,  and  a  similar  delusive  substitution  of  priestly 
efficiency  in  administering  the  sacraments  for  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  consequently  the  mutual  w^ant  of  that  consecra¬ 
tion  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  the  Lord,  which  is  required  of  all 
his  servants. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  has  occurred  in  America.  In 
several  cases  it  has  happened  that  haiglish  Dissenting  ministers 
have  become  Episcopalians.  In  the  caUilogue  of  Episcopal  mi¬ 
nisters  published  at  New  York,  in  the  almanac  for  1839,  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  following  names.  Robert  Bolton,  Eastchester,  N.  Y. ; 
Thomas  S.  Brittan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Calvin  Colton,  Thomas 
Jackson,  Alexandria,  D.  C. ;  and  Jfimes  Sabine,  Bethel,  Vermont. 
Mr.  Bolton  resided  at  Henley,  Oxfordshire ;  Mr.  Brittan  at 
Swansea;  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  student  at  Rotherham;  Mr.  Sabine, 
we  think,  was  from  Gosport ;  and  Mr.  Colton  took  some  pains  to 
mfike  himself  notorious,  as  a  virulent  opponent  of  Episcopacy 
when  he  resided  in  London.  Messrs.  Brittan  and  Colton  each 
published  a  book  to  vilify  their  former  connexions,  and  to  justify 
their  sudden  change. 

One  public  fact  of  w’hich  we  have  been  assured  by  an  Episco¬ 
palian  who  w’as  present  on  the  occasion,  illustrates  the  moral  and 
religious  benefits  of  the  prclatical  system  in  America.  A  meeting 
was  held  not  long  since  in  New  York  by  the  Episcopal  Domestic 
Missionary  Society,  and  it  w’as  affirmed  by  one  of  the  spenkei^ 
that  there  \nts  a  loud  and'nrgfent  call  for  their  strongest  efforts  m 
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the  western  states,  to  counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  Popery, 
which  is  so  rapidly  disseminating  throughout  that  part  of  the 
country.  ^Ir.  Taylor,  an  Episcopal  doctor  in  divinity  of  that 
city,  declared  in  substance— that  the  alarm  which  he  felt  for  the 
people  of  those  sUites  arose  from  the  progress  of  the  fanatics, 
especially  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  whom  he  dreaded  much 
more  than  the  Jesuits.  He  added,  that  he  vastly  j)rcferred  the 
Papists  to  the  Protestant  sects  wlio  dissented  from  them ;  and 
held  the  llomish  religion  and  priesthood  in  a  higher  estimate 
than  the  preachers  and  people  of  other  denominations.  ^ 

IV".  Miscellaneous  Remarks.  We  have  not  introduced 
any  notice  of  the  Congregationalists,  or  the  Baptists,  or  the  minor 
sects.  Not  that  they  do  not  combine  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  American  confederacy — for  Congregationalism  is  the  heart’s 
blood  of  New  England  ;  but  the  dispiitiitions  which  occur  in  their 
churches  are  less  extensive  and  lasting,  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
stricted  operation,  and  are  confined  to  topics  of  theology.  A 
survey  of  the  Unitiirian  controversy  and  the  other  sectarian  divi¬ 
sions  in  America,  may  be  presented  at  some  future  period ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended  precludes  a  more 
distinct  notice ;  especially  as  our  sole  object  was  to  unfold  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  wide  spread  dissensions,  which  now 
rend  the  larger  Christian  consociations. 

\V"e  unfeignedly  assent  to  the  self-evident  truths  upon  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  arc  embodied  in  the  standard  authori¬ 
ties  of  tlie  North  American  Suites.  We  most  heartily  respond 
to  the  cardinal  axiom,  tliat  Christianity  can  more  effectually 
exhibit  its  majestic  sway  and  its  benign  influence  upon  mankind, 
when  disconnected  from  all  terrestial  authority.  We  most 
gratefully  exult  in  the  accelerating  progress  of  our  trans- 
Atlantic  brethren  in  national  improvements,  which  will  per- 
oetuate  their  civil  institutions  and  their  Christian  advancement. 
Nevertheless,  we  marvel  when  we  behold  them  permitting  an 
unhallowed  power  in  their  churches  to  embarrass  and  trample 
upon  them.  1  hey  loudly  boast  of  having  no  priestly  tyrants,  no 
‘lords  over  Goil’s  heritage,*  but  their  various  religious  periodicals 
which  W’e  have  perused,  display  a  totally  different  view  of  their 
condition. 


The  Methodist  paper  called  Zion's  Watchman^  published  in 
New  \ork,  compared  with  its  virulent  antagonist,  the  Christian 
Advocate^  assures  us,  that  some  of  the  most  oppressive  character¬ 
istics  of  our  own  ‘  spiritual  courts,* — excepting,  of  course,  the 
power  to  imprisoi)  tlie  persons  and  to  plunder  the  property  of 
(Whnquents,  exist  in  all  their  odious  reality  in  New  \  ork  and 
Philiulelphia.  Even  New  England,  the  home  of  that  liberty 
which  the  PunUin  Pilgrims  planted  round  Plymouth  Rock,  is  not 
wnlioiit  some  memorials  of  this  evil. 
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The  papers  denominated  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Observer^ 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Religious  Telegraph  and  the  Watchman^ 
issued  in  Richmond,  with  the  Baltimore  Magazine,^  conducted  by 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Glasgow  notoriety^  all  teach  us,  that  the 
spirit  and  rules  of  the  Inquisition  have  been  well  understood  by 
many  individuals  M^ho  for  several  years  past  have  disorganized 
and  disgraced  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  inflicted  deep 
stigma  upon  their  name  and  organization. 

Another  fact  is  obvious  from  their  joint  and  uniform  testimony. 
Whatever  may  be  the  increase  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  the 
prodigality  with  which  the  money  dedicated  to  Christian  uses  is 
squandered  in  the  decoration  of  religious  houses  and  other  junalo- 
gous  inodes,  the  state  of  religion  is  far  from  being  so  healthy 
and  vigorous  as  could  be  desired. 

From  a  retrospective  survey  of  religious  revivals  in  years  past, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  great  permanent  good  was  achieved ;  but 
the  present  obvious  difference  is  discouraging ;  and  we  perceive  no 
prospect  of  amendment  until  the  American  churches  are 
thoroughly  purified  from  the  ungodliness  and  pollutions  of  slavery. 

Many  of  their  boasted  revivals  have  been  like  the  morning 
cloud  which  passeth  away.  From  late  statistical  accounts  it 
appears,  that  the  larger  denominations  do  not  expand  either  in 
numbers  or  usefulness.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  ministers  in 
their  catalogues,  but  many  of  them  arc  not  engaged  in  the  duties 
which  appertain  to  their  office ;  and  the  number  of  church  mem¬ 
bers,  as  recorded  in  some  of  the  reports  before  us,  must  either  be 
inaccurately  printed,  or  there  is  woeful  negligence  in  attending 
on  the  house  of  prayer. 

We  have  compared  the  tabular  accounts  of  some  of  the 
churches  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  our  own  recollec¬ 
tions  of  their  aspect  and  condition  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  we  w’ill  state  ‘  that  which  w'e  have  heard,  and  that 
‘  wdiich  we  have  seen.'  In  the  catalogues  to  which  we  refer, 
several  congregations  of  those  cities,  of  difterent  sects,  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  comprising  five,  ten,  and  even  eleven  hundred  members 
in  full  communion.  We  have  united  in  their  devotions  on  occa¬ 
sions  which  were  adapted  to  collect  more  persons  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  attendance ;  but  we  are  convinced,  that  the  number  of 
communicants  alone,  as  put  dow'ii  in  figures,  w^ould  have  doubled 
the  auditory.  On  the  regular  opportunities  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
exclusive  of  the  children,  w’e  could  not  have  counted  more  than 
two  fifths  of  the  prescribed  number,  including  the  adults  who 
W’ere  not  members.  Even  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  majority  of  persons  who  are  recorded  as  disciples 
were  manifestly  absent.  It  is,  therefore,  demonstrable,  either 
that  the  numerical  returns  of  the  church  are  a  fallacy,  or  that 
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such  members,  like  the  professors  in  Sardis,  ‘  have  a  name  tliat 
‘  they  live,  and  are  dead.’ 

In  the  existing  condition  of  large  sections  of  American 
churches,  the  spirit  of  the  world  predominates  among  them.  Uiy 
officers  are  often  chosen,  without  any  consideration  or  reference 
U»  their  piety,  but  solely  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  political 
influence  and  elevation.  Thus  men  are  appointed  to  decide  upon 
the  qualifications  of  candidiites  for  churcii  membership,  who  are 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  but 
also  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  gospel.  Is  it  not  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  tliat  such  men  will  administer  the  alTairs  of  the 
household  of  faith  with  purity  and  integrity,  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  and  obligations  of  Christ’s  kingdom  ? 

It  is  a  startling  fact,  and  enough  to  make  ‘  both  the  ears  of 
‘  every  one  that  heareth  it  to  tingle,’  that  the  churches  are  in  the 
most  abject  vassalage  under  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  slavery.  For 
tliat  scandalous  subserviency  there  is  no  extenuation.  In  their 
national  character,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  they  have  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world,  that  freedom,  with  all  its  concomitant  privi¬ 
leges,  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  human  being.  Yet 
they  now  imprison  in  their  house  of  bondage  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  their  native  born  citizens,  and  sell,  and  buy,  and  barter 
their  countrymen,  the  children  of  their  own  households,  and  their 
fciloiv-Chrisdans,  with  the  same  constant  publicity  as  they  ex¬ 
change  any  article  of  merchandize. 

In  all  this  atrocious  fAony^  the  members  of  the  American 
churches  participate.  Ministers  and  lay  officers  of  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  almost  all  denominations,  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  with 
the  siime  indift’erence  to  human  weal  and  human  woe,  with  the 
same  contempt  for  CiikI’s  word  and  the  divine  menaces,  and  with 
the  Slime  utter  disregard  of  decorum,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 
Its  the  pinite  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  man-trader  of  Cuba 
and  Hnizil.  Not  only  have  they  abrogated  their  ow’ii  creeds  of 
faith  and  rules  ot  discipline,  but  tliey  have  perverted  the  wwd  of 
God  into  a  sanction  of  their  kidnapping ;  not  only  themselves 
breaking  the  eommandments,  but  teaching  men  so,  thus  turning 
aside  the  right  wiiys  of  the  Lord,  until  the  Moloch  of  slavery,  to 
apply  the  rope’s  blasphemous  title,  is  exalted  as  ‘  Vicar  of  Christ, 
‘and  his  \  icegerenl  in  the  church  on  earth;'  issuing  his  mandates 
with  gcMllikc  authority,  and  torturing  in  every  practicable  form, 
the  C  hristian  philanthropists  wdio  will  not  submit  to  his  terrific 
and  excruciating  sceptre. 

1  o  ns  it  is  certain,  that  little  good  for  the  w’orld  in  a  moral 
ami  religious  luspect,  can  be  anticipated  from  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  until  they  abolish  slavery.  We  shudder  for  the  churches 
when  we^  think  ot  that  direful  wdekedness  being  tolerated  any 
longer  w  ithin  theii  jurisdiction.  hatever  maybe  the  piditical 
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relations  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  the  churches  of  Christ  arc 
commanded  to  come  out  from  the  world  and  be  separate,  and  not 
to  touch  the  unclean  tiling,  and  then  shall  they  be  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almip;hty.  The  annals  of  mankind  can 
scarcely  equal  the  hypocrisy  of  the  American  churches  in  this 
respect.  We  are  not  surprised  jitthe  discord  which  prevails  amon^ 
them.  During^  their  national  existence  their  professions  and 
their  practice  have  been  totally  irreconcilable,  and  we  tremble, 
lest  the  King^  of  Zion,  incensed  at  their  behaviour,  should  arise 
to  vindicate  his  honour. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  intelligence  has 
been  received  irom  Philadelphia,  that  the  great  law-suit  between 
the  two  litigant  parties  among  the  Presbyterians  was  brought  to 
a  hearing  on  the  fourth  of  Nlarch,  1839.  Some  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  an  impartial  jury.  The  main  points  in  legal 
inquiry  w’ere  these — Whether  the  Old  School  General  Assemoly 
of  1838  was  constitutionally  organized  ?  Whether  the  refusal  to 
receive  the  New  School  members  in  that  body  wjis  lawful — so 
that  the  trustees  of  their  funds,  and  other  officers  of  their  church 
who  now  claim  to  be  the  legal  directors  and  managers  of  the 
public  property,  were  constitutionally  appointed  ?  The  decision 
of  these  questions  wdll  transfer  virtually  the  whole  of  the  vested 
funds  and  property  of  every  kind  to  the  'undisputed  possession  of 
the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  shall  be  given,  so  far  as  the  adju¬ 
dication  in  Pennsylvania  extends  its  authority. 

The  trial  continued  until  March  18,  when  the  jury  decided 
by  a  unanimous  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  or  New  School  party. 
A  motion,  however,  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  which,  after  a  ten 
days*  discussion,  was  granted.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  whole  proceeding  is  this,  and  it  is  very  significant.  Tlie 
Old  School  party  engaged  as  their  advocate  Mr.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  not  long  since  in  his  place  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  declared  that,  ^  if  they  could  catch  any  man 
‘  mho  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina^  they 
‘  mould  murder  him  in  spite  of  all  the  lairs  and  pomer  of  all  the 
^governments  upon  earth,*  It  requires  no  proof  to  be  convinced, 
that  any  cause  which  employs  such  a  defender  must  be  wicked 
and  rotten  to  its  core. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Selections  from  his 
{.Correspondence,  ami  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  H.  11.  Milman, 
l*rt*bondary  of  St.  Peters,  aiul  Minister  of  St.  IMargaret  s,  West¬ 
minster.  London :  Murray.  1839.  Pp.  4o5.  8vo. 

OUR  limits  will  not  allows  us  to  do  more  than  present  our 
readers  with  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  attempt  a  review  of 
his  works  would  require  a  series  of  articles.  The  labours  ot 
Messrs.  Guizot  and  Milman  having  been  expended  upon  a  new 
edition,  his  auto-biography  now  appears  in  its  due  course. 
Gibbon,  in  other  words,  has  drawn  himself.  How  few  have  done 
this  with  equal  frankness :  nor  even  in  the  instance  before  us,  is 
the  development  complete  ;  for  just  so  far  as  infidelity  had  blinded 
his  eyes,  he  failed  in  an  accurate  discernment  of  the  details  at 
least  of  his  own  actual  individuality.  Yet  from  there  being  no 
intention  to  mislead,  the  cliarm  of  faithful  narrative  seems  to 
remain  unimpaired :  and  we  are  enabled  to  see  w’ith  perfect  dis¬ 
tinctness,  where  the  unfortunate  subject  cetlsed  to  read  or  discern 
aright  the  operations  of  his  inner  man.  He  was,  indeed,  a  won¬ 
derful  person;  and  always  reminds  us  of  the  description  ot 
Nmmian  the  Syrian ;  great,  honourable,  and  renowned  among 
his  contemporaries, — but  he  was  a  leper  !  His  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  have  rarely  been  paralleled.  He  plunged  into  the  chaotic 
materials,  which  form  the  history  of  twelve  successive  centuries, 
and  arranged  them  into  order  and  beauty.  The  tide  of  time 
flows  through  his  volumes,  like  a  placid  river,  reflecting  on  its 
surface  the  deeds  of  heroes,  rising  or  ruined  cities,  the  costumes 
and  manners  of  nations,  the  course  of  mediaeval  and  modern  im¬ 
provements,  the  disasters  of  war,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  as 
though  the  civilized  world  passed  in  a  panorama .  before  us.  His 
fine  and  capacious  mind  had  surveyed  all, — studied  all, — and 
ci>mprehended  all.  He  marches  from  age  to  age,  with  the  air 
and  mien  of  a  conqueror  amongst  annalists, — with  the  pomp  of 
one,  who  felt  that  he  had  subjugated  vast  regions  under  the  sway 
of  the  Englisli  language : — but,  alas !  in  spite  of  his  mental 
prowess,  he  wiW  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  tainted  genius, — as 
one  amongst  the  most  bitter  enemies  to  the  highest  interests  of 
our  species, —  as  one,  whose  toils  w'ill  ever  be  valued  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  pure  fame, — yet  without  the  gate  of  w’hich,  his  name 
and  character  must  be  condemned  to  abide,  as  ‘  Unclean, — Un- 
•  clean!* 

Ills  tamily  was  originally  from  the  county  of  Kent.  His  graiid- 
nither,  after  losing  a  large  fortune  through  the  bursting  of  the 
South  Sea  Hubble,  made  another,  and  purchased  considerable 
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property  ill  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  New 
River  Company ;  besides  acquiring  a  spacious  house  with  gar¬ 
dens  and  lands  at  Putney,  where  he  lived  in  decent  hospitality. 
By  his  last  will,  an  only  son,  and  two  daughters,  shared  Ids  sub¬ 
stance.  The  first,  having  inherited  tlie  paternal  mansion,  had 
there  by  his  lady  Judith  Porten,  the  future  historian,  who  wjis 
born  on  the  27th  of  April,  1737,  according  to  the  old  style.  Five 
brothers  and  a  sister,  all  younger  than  himself,  died  in  infancy  ; 
and  so  feeble  was  his  own  constitution,  that  it  was  for  a  long 
while  thought  impossible  to  rear  him.  His  aunt,  Catherine  Por¬ 
ten,  proved  apparently  the  instrument  of  his  preservation.  She 
watched  over  him,  with  an  iissiduity  and  airection,  that  never 
tired.  A  day-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  under  one  John 
Kirkby,  a  Cumberland  curate,  enrolled  him  for  eighteen  months 
amongst  its  pupils.  Great  strength  of  memory  attracted  early 
applause  for  a  child,  who  could  multiply  and  divide  by  his  own 
head,  without  paper,  slate,  or  tablet,  two  sums  of  several  fijjures ; 
and  it  was  alw’ays  thought,  that  had  he  persevered  in  this  line  of 
application,  he  would  have  acquired  fame  in  mathematical  pur¬ 
suits.  A  second  seminary  was  provided  for  him  at  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  where  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  by  the  common  methods 
‘of  discipline,  at  the  expense  of  many  tears,  and  some  blood,*  he 
purchased  the  knowledge  of  Latin  synUix,  and  was  introduced  to 
Pliaedrus  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  His  mother  died  in  her 
thirty-eighth  year ;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1748,  his  aunt  took 
him  altogether  under  her  charge.  She  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
either  as  to  discernment  or  acquirement.  Her  natural  good  sense 
she  had  improved  by  careful  study.  Her  indulgent  tenderness 
lavished  the  affections  of  a  w  arm  heart  upon  her  forsaken  and 
invalid  nephew.  The  frankness  of  her  temper  won  his  entire 
confidence,  and  fostered  that  growing  curiosity,  which  she  spared 
no  pains  to  direct  towards  useful  objects.  She  became  the  real 
mother  of  his  mind.  Pain  and  languor  were  often  smootlied  or 
soothed  by  the  voice  of  instruction  and  amusement.  She  im¬ 
parted  to  him  that  invincible  love  of  reading,  which  he  afterw’ards 
declared  he  ‘  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India.* 
She  was  at  once  his  best  schoolmistress,  as  well  as  nurse,  without 
the  rod  of  the  one,  or  the  vulgar  dulness  of  the  other.  Her 
mouth  opened  itself  in  parables.  The  Cavern  of  the  Winds, — 
the  Palace  of  Felicity, — the  Prince  Adolphus,  overtaken  by  an 
Old  Man  with  his  scythe,  after  a  dozen  pair  of  wings  had  been 
W’orn  out  in  his  pursuit; — these,  and  a  thousand  other  tales, 
sweetly,  and  cheerfully,  and  appropriately  told,  no  doubt  assisted 
to  kindle  in  him  a  taste  for  more  important  annals.  He  devoured 
Pope’s  Homer,  and  the  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments ;  accus¬ 
tomed  his  ear  to  the  rhythm  of  poetic  harmony  in  the  verses  of 
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the  bard  of  Twickenham ;  whilst  the  death  of  Hector,  the  ship- 
wTeck  of  Ulysses,  or  the  adventures  of  the  three  Calenders, 
awakened  his  earliest  emotions  of  terror  or  pity.  His  aunt  and 
himself  disputed  gravely  about  the  merits  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Virj^il  gratified  him  less  than  the  author  of  the  Iliad  :  nor  can  we 
help  perceiving  in  his  preference  of  the  jNletamorphoses,  a  result 
produced  by  those  affected  Ovidian  graces,  inherent  in  that 
translation  of  Homer,  which  was  the  boast  of  the  eighteenth 


century. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Porten,  however,  soon  manifested  that  her  pre¬ 
dilections  w^ere  practical  Jis  well  as  imaginative.  Her  father 
had  lost  his  property  :  and  at  forty  years  of  age  she  found  herself 
unmarried,  unprovided  for,  and  encumbered  with  her  sickly  ward. 
Not  that  she  felt  it  to  be  so,  but  that  officious  friends  were  quick 
enough  to  call  her  attention  to  it.  After  revolving  several 
schemes,  she  nobly  decided  upon  scorning  a  life  of  obligation 
and  depemlance ;  and  laboriously  earned  her  livelihood  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  boarding-house  for  Westminster  boys,  in  College  Street, 
near  the  Abbey.  Her  resolution  attracted  much  attention ; 
whilst  it  rewarded  her  with  present  income,  and  future  com¬ 
petence.  She  carried  young  Edward  Gibbon  with  her,  to  be  at 
once  under  her  own  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  as  an 
(Uuvinus  of  that  famous  academy,  in  which  Dryden  aetjuired  his 
spirits,  and  Cowper  lost  his  courage.  Here  he  ‘  painfully  climbed 
‘  into  the  third  form.*  11  is  riper  years  were  left  to  acquire  the 
niceties  of  the  KomcUi,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  language. 
He  mingled  little  in  the  sports,  quarrels,  or  connexions  of  the 
microcosm  around  him.  He  w^ould  have  sunk  prematurely  into 
the  grave,  again  and  again,  had  it  not  been,  humanly  speaking, 
for  his  excellent  aunt.  During  the  holidays,  she  took  him  to 
Hath,  ‘  for  a  strange  nervous  affection,  whicli  alternately  con- 
‘  tracted  his  legs,  and  produced,  without  any  visible  symptoms, 
‘the  most  excruciating  pain.’  Now  and  then  he  was  removed  to 


Putney,  or  to  Huriton,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  father  lived,  and 
tanned  his  own  est^ite  ;  exhibiting  that  kind  of  supreme  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  will  let  a  female  relative  undergo  any  trouble  wdiat- 
scH'ver,  so  long  as  ‘number  one  ’  is  allow'ed  to  sleep  undisturbed  in 
the  embract's  ot  the  devil.  Neither  change  of  air,  pum[)ing,  or 
swallowing  <}uantities  ot  medicine,  as  w’cll  as  mineral  w’aters,  pro- 
<luce<l  any  etlect,  until  he  approached  sixteen,  when  fresh  physi¬ 
cal  energies  developed  themselves  in  his  constitution, — he 
gathered  health  daily  in  spite  ot  doctors, —and  his  disorders,  in¬ 
stead  ot  grow’ing  with  his  grow’th,  and  strengthening  with  his 
strength.  ‘  most  wonderfully  vaiushed.’  Strange  to  say,  his 
father,  titter  placing  him  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  more  for  the  con¬ 
firmation  ot  his  recovery  than  any  menUil  improvement,  carried 
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him  away  to  Oxford,  where  lie  was  matriculated  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  ‘with  a  stock  of  eruaition  that 
‘  mi^lit  have  puzzled  a  professor,  and  a  dea^ree  of  ignorance,  of 
‘  which  a  schoolboy  would  have  been  ashamed.* 

Rapidly  had  the  lineaments  of  his  intellectual  character  been 
itssuming  their  shape  and  consistency.  His  first  introduction  to 
the  historic  scenes,  which  afterwards  engaged  so  many  years  of 
his  life,  arose  from  his  discovering  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at 
Stourhead,  in  Wiltshire,  the  Continuation  ot  Echard’s  Roman 
Empire.  At  Rath,  he  subsequently  procured  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  HowelPs  History  of  the  World,  which  exhibit 
the  Ryzautine  period  on  a  larger  scale.  Mahomet  and  the  Sa¬ 
racens  then  fixed  his  attention ;  and  before  he  was  sixteen,  such 
use  had  he  made  of  intervals  between  attacks  of  sickness,  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  that  could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Andis 
and  Persians,  the  Tartars  and  Turks  ;  whilst  ‘  the  same  ardour 
‘had  urged  him  to  guess  at  the  French  of  l)*IIerbelot,  and  to 
‘  construe  the  barbarous  Latin  of  Pocock’s  Abulfaragius.*  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  chronology  were  not  forgotten.  Cellariiis,  Wells, 
Stranchius,  Ilelvicus,  Anderson,  Usher,  and  Prideaux,  incited 
without  satisfying  an  ajipetite  for  knowledge  bidding  fair  to  be¬ 
come  omnivorous.  Scaliger,  Marshaiu,  Petavius,  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  had  their  respective  systems  weighed  in  his  boyish  ba¬ 
lances  :  and  he  had  assiduously  perused  the  sixty  octavo  volumes 
of  the  Universal  History,  as  they  made  about  that  time  their 
monthly  appearance.  A  lame  version  of  Herodotus,  by  Little- 
bury,  the  valuable  Xenophon  of  Spelman,  a  pompous  translation 
of  'Facitus,  by  Gordon,  a  ragged  Procopius,  done  into  English  in 
the  previous  century,  together  with  ‘  many  crude  lumps  of  Speed, 

‘  Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila,  Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  and  Rower,* 
he  swallowed  like  so  many  novels;  to  say  nothing  about  descrip¬ 
tions  of  India  and  China,  or  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  acquisi¬ 
tions  by  the  8]>aniards  in  South  America.  No  wonder  the  monks 
of  Alma  Mater  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  at  such  a  gentle- 
man-commoner  ;  who  was  said  to  prefer  books  to  cither  wine  or 
women  ;  or  who  at  all  events  professed  to  divide  his  adorations  at 
Magdalen  (juite  as  much  between  Minerva  and  the  Mus(‘s,  as 
between  Racchus  and  Venus,  or  the  other  heathen  divinities  of 
the  Isis.  An  ancient  fellow  survived  to  inform  the  present  vener¬ 
able  President,  Doctor  Routh,  that  he  well  remembered  this  in¬ 
credible  phenomenon ;  and  that  he  once  reminded  some  gay 
sparks  amongst  his  contemporaries,  who  were  laughing  at  the 
freshman’s  peculiarities,  that,  ‘if  their  heads  were  entirely  scooped, 
‘  young  Ciihhon  had  brains  enough  to  supply  them  all.*  Among 
the  few  extracts  we  can  find  room  for,  we  venture  to  give  the 
following ; 

‘  The  college  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  esteemed  one  ol  llie  largest 
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and  rnont  wealthy  of  our  academical  corporations,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  lienedictine  abbeys  of  Catholic  countries  ;  and  I  have 
loosely  heard  that  its  estates  might  be  raised  in  the  hands  of  private 
avarice  to  an  annual  revenue  of  £30,000  !  Our  colleges  are  supposed 
to  he  Kclunds  of  science,  as  well  as  of  education  ;  nor  is  it  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect,  that  a  l)ody  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life  of  celi¬ 
bacy,  exempt  from  the  cares  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amjdy  pro¬ 
vided  witli  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of 
study,  and  that  some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  manifested  to 
the  uwld.  The  shelves  of  their  library  groan  under  the  weight  of  the 
Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions  of  the  fathers,  and  the  collections  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  have  issued  from  the  single  abbey  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  de  Pre*  at  Paris.  But  if  I  inquire  into  the  manufactures  of  the 
monks  ()f  Magdalen,  or  if  I  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge, — a  silent  blush,  or  a  scornful  frown,  will  be  the 
only  re])ly.  The  fellows  of  my  time  (not  the  gentlemen-commoners) 
were  decent  easy  men,  who  supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder  : 
their  days  were  filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments, — the  chapel 
and  the  hall,  the  coffee-house  and  the  common  room,  till  they  retired, 
weary  and  well-satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  From  the  toil  of  reading, 
or  thinking,  or  writing,  they  had  absolved  their  conscience ;  and  the 
first  shoots  of  learning  and  ingenuity  withered  on  the  ground,  without 
yielding  any  fruits  to  the  owners  or  the  public.  As  a  gentleman -com¬ 
moner,  I  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  fellows,  and  fondly  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  questions  of  literature  would  be  the  amusing  and 
instructive  t<q)ic8  of  their  discourse.  Their  conversation  stagnated  in 
a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and  pri¬ 
vate  scandal :  their  dull  and  dtep  potations  excused  the  intemperance 
of  youth  ;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  w'ere  not  expressive  of  the 
mi»8t  lively  loyalty  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  general  election  was 
now  approaching :  the  great  Oxfordshire  contest  already  blazed  with 
all  the  malevolence  of  party-zeal.  Magdalen  College  was  devotedly 
attached  to  the  old  interest !  and  the  names  of  Wenman  and  Dash- 
w(kk1  were  more  frer|uently  pronounced,  than  those  of  Cicero  and 
Chrysostome.  Our  velvet  cap  was  the  cap  of  liberty.  A  tradition 
prevailed  that  some  of  our  predecessors  had  spoken  Latin  declamations 
in  the  hall ;  but  of  this  ancient  custom,  no  vestige  remained  :  the  ob¬ 
vious  metluHl  of  public  exercises  and  examinations  were  totally  un¬ 
known  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that  either  the  president,  or  the  society 
interfered  in  the  private  economy  of  the  tutors  and  their  pupils.  In¬ 
stead  of  guiding  the  studies,  and  watching  over  the  behaviour  of  their 
disciple,  1  was  never  summoned  to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a  lec¬ 
ture.  The  want  of  experience  and  advice,  its  w'ell  as  of  occupation, 
«oon  betrayed  me  into  some  improprieties  of  conduct,  ill-chosen  com¬ 
pany,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expenses.  I  eloped  from  Oxford  ; 
returned  to  college  ;  in  a  few  days  eloped  again, — making  four  excur¬ 
sions  to  I^mdon  in  one  winter,  besides  a  tour  to  Bath,  and  a  visit  into 
'*f^*,Vl^^*'**'*^**^'^* — without  once  hearing  the  voice  of  admonition, 
Vf  .  1*'^  hand  of  control,  amidst  such  costly  and  dangerous  follies, 
might  at  least  be  susjH'cted  that  an  ecclesiastical  school  should  in- 
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culcaW  the  orthodux  principles  of  religion.  But  our  venerable  mother 
had  contrived  to  unite  the  opposite  extremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference  ; 
an  heretic,  or  unbeliever,  was  a  monster  in  her  eyes ;  but  she  was 
always,  or  often,  or  sometimes,  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  lier 
own  children.  Without  a  single  lecture,  either  public  or  private, 
either  Christian  or  Protestant,  1  was  left  by  the  dim  light  of  my  cate¬ 
chism  to  gro])e  my  way  to  the  cliapel  and  communion.table,  where  I 
was  admitted,  without  a  question  how’  far,  or  by  what  means,  I  might 
be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Such  almost  incredible  neglect 
was  pro<luctive  of  the  w  orst  mischief.  From  my  childlKKul  I  had  been 
fond  of  religious  disputation :  my  poor  aunt  has  been  often  puzzled 
by  the  mysteries  which  she  strove  to  believe ;  nor  had  the  elastic 
spring  been  totally  broken  by  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford.  The  blind 
activity  of  idleness  urged  me  to  advance  without  armour  into  the  dan¬ 
gerous  mazes  of  controversy,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  1  bew  ildered 
myself  in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.* — pp.  03 — 72. 

And  now’  occurs  the  crisis  of  his  life.  Without  presuming  to 
intrude  into  the  counsels  of  infinite  Wisdom,  ordering  as  it  does 
all  things  in  heaven  and  eartli,  we  can  hardly  help  indulging  in  a 
speculation  as  to  how  Edward  Gibbon,  with  his  talents  and 
knowledge,  could  ultimately  settle  dow-n  as  an  opponent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — 

‘  Whose  fault  his  ow'ii. — Ingrate,  he  had  of  God 
All  he  could  justly  have  :  for  he  decreed 
His  own  revolt, — not  God  !  If  God  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  cast  no  influence  on  that  fault. 

Which  had  no  less  proved  certain, — unforeknown.* 

Singular  enough,  no  less  a  person  than  the  celebrated  William 
I^w,  author  of  the  Serious  Call,  had  been  preceptor  to  his 
father,  and  remained  for  many  years  an  inmate  in  the  family  at 
Putney.  It  is  w’ell  known,  that  the  views  of  religious  truth,  en¬ 
tertained  by  this  truly  pious  man,  were  rather  ascetic  than  evan¬ 
gelical  ;  and  that  latterly  he  got  entangled  in  the  mysticism  ot 
Jacob  Behmen.  Any  ideas,  tlierefore,  upon  religion,  which  Gib¬ 
bon  could  have  imbibed  under  the  paternal  roof,  must  have  been 
of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  and  connected,  we  fear,  with  fanaticism. 
Himself  a  gifted  boy,  fond  of  religious  controversy,  with  his 
natural  vanity  not  a  little  augmented  by  victories  in  argument 
over  bis  aunt  Catherine, — there  existed  few  circumstances  favour¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  that  state  of  mind  which  feels  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin,  or  seeks  after  the  guidance  of  heaven.  Hence 
little  if  any  thing  had  he  ever  heard,  at  least  in  all  human  pro¬ 
bability,  of  the  real  way  of  salvation,  the  atonement  made  by  a 
crucified  Saviour,  or  the  conversion  of  a  fallen  heart  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Illness  had  induced  indulgence;  and  indulgence 
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had  not  promoted  either  humility  or  spiritual-mindedness.  Under 
such  auspices  he  was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  an  Established 
Church,  whose  most  cherished  seat  was  that  very  university 
which  he  has  been  just  describing.  He  frankly  tells  us  of  his 
exultation  at  finding  himself  treated  as  a  man,  before  he  was  six¬ 
teen,  invested  in  the  honours  of  a  silk-^own,  located  in  handsome 
apartments,  and  with  more  money  at  his  command  than  he  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  Had  Oxford  been  what  it  then  professed 
itself  to  be,  or  even  what  some  fond  dreamers  imagine  it  is  now. 
Ell  ward  (iibbon,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  need  never  have 
been  an  infidel.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  was, — is, — and  must 
alwTiys  be,  until  its  usurpations  are  terminated,  that  Oxford  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  enormous  gilded  fraud, — standing 
out  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  those  who  are  to  lead  others  to  eternal 
life, — and  yet  in  reality  a  Nova  Zembla  in  Christendom, — dead 
amidst  its  hoary  grandeur  of  frost  and  snow,  the  accumulated 
winters  of  ages  and  generations.  He  beheld  there,  uncurtailed, 
unwarmed,  and  unmitigated  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  a 
monstrous  system  billing  itself  Christianity,  but  being  in  reality 
worhlliness  and  sensualism,  ‘  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
‘  faring  sumptuously  every  day.’  His  sound  common  sense  re¬ 
volted  from  the  mockery  of  all  godliness,  and  the  formalism  of  the 
fat  slumbering  hypocrites,  by  >vhom  he  was  surrounded ;  though 
before  he  could  withdraw^  attention  altogether,  either  the  works  of 
Parsons  the  Jesuit,  or  the  History  of  ProtesUint  Variations  and 
Exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  by  Bossuet,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
his  reflections.  Both  of  them  were  palpably  sincere  ;  a  point  of 
mighty  and  overpowering  importance  to  a  youthful  mind  yearn¬ 
ing  after  something  better  than  the  mere  tinsel  and  pomposity  of 
of  the  then  lying  Establishment.  He  w^as  caught  too  by  the 
plausibility  of  deciding  every  controversy  throu^i  an  appeal  to 
tradition,  the  fathers,  and  the  Pope  of  Home.  The  doctrines 
taught  by  his  own  university,  if  any  were  propounded  at  all,  pre¬ 
sented  little  difference  from  the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or 
Bellarmine :  its  discipline  and  practical  morals  were  \vorse.  His 
ears  became  more  and  more  open  to  the  promises  and  pretensions 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  so  that  the  end  of  it  was  that  ‘  he  re- 
‘  solved  to  profess  himself  a  Catholic.  Youth  is  simple  and  im- 

*  iwtuous ;  and  a  momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm  raised  him  above 

*  all  temnoral  considerations.*  His  epistle  addressed  to  those  at 
homo,  which  announced  his  conversion,  was  inflated,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  told  Lord  Sheffield,  with  all  the  dignity  and  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  martyr.  \V  as  he  then  really  a  more  religious  individual 
than  In^fore  ?  not  in  the  remotest  degree  !  Notions  of  a  peculiar 
cliiss  hat!  gained  admission  into  his  intellect,  and  nothing  more. 
His  genius  had  liecoine  like  an  illuminated  statue,  glared  upon  by 
tlKMH>  golden  tapers  which  burn  n|>on  the  altars  of  Rome.  The 
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marble  of  his  lieart  remained  unimpressed,  as  it  had  ever  been  ; 
neither  broken  by  the  word,  whicli  is  as  a  hammer  crushing^  the 
rock  in  pieces;  nor  graven  with  the  letters  of  the  law  and  the 
i^ospel,  which  are  written  with  the  fin^i^er  of  God  ! 

Pnali^ious  was  the  earthquake,  no  doubt,  which  appeared  to 
shake  the  walls  and  hearthstones,  in  the  mansion  at  Huriton,  when 
his  f(H)lish  parent  received  such  astounding  news.  ‘  How  shall 
‘  they  be  wise,  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  ?’  Tlie  apotheo^m  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  voluntary  keeper  of  beeves,  who  could  not  possibly 
comprehend  what  religion  had  to  do  with  conscience,  or  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  remedy  hit  upon  was  a  transfer  of  the  audacious 
Pajiist  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mallet,  the  publisher  of  the 
works  of  Bolinsf broke. — a  deist  at  best,  and  according  to  Whitii- 
ker,  the  historian  of  Craven,  something  more !  Menaces  of 
banishment  and  disinheriUince  kept  up  the  mental  fever,  instead 
of  allaying  the  obstinacy  of  a  rebellious  and  conceited  son  ;  who 
declares  that  he  was  scandalized  and  not  reclaimed  by  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  his  new  protector.  After  considerable  deliberation,  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  fix  him  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland ; 
and  thither  the  scene  now  changes.  Young  Gibbon,  in  high  dis¬ 
grace,  was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  M.  Pavilliard,  a 
Calvinist  minister,  himself  a  sensible  man,  not  without  sufficient 
penetration  to  perceive  that  he  had  obtained  no  ordinary  pupil.  He 
acted,  therefore,  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  litera 
scripta  of  sundry  instructions,  transmitted  him  from  England,  dis¬ 
playing  irritation  and  not  prudence.  He  conceived  that  enough 
had  been  already  done  in  the  way  of  punishment  with  regard  to 
the  culprit.  The  elegant  apartments  of  Magdalen  College  >vere 
exchanged  for  a, narrow  gloomy  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the 
dullest  street  of  an  unhandsome  town.  Nothing  but  necessaries, 
and  these  upon  a  parsimonious  scale,  could  be  expected  from  a 
})oor  Swiss  jiastor,  whose  wife,  moreover,  had  a  look  out  after 
pecuniary  profit,  and  spread  her  daily  table  ‘  with  uncleanly  ava- 
‘  rice.’  Young  people,  however,  soon  forget  the  past, — adjust 
themselves,  if  jiossible,  to  the  present, — and  anticipate  the  future. 
Edward  Gibbon  begiin  to  learn  French  with  nipinity,  and  speak 
it  with  fluency.  His  respectable  tutor  encouraged  and  guided  his 
studies,  and  introduced  him  by  degrees  into  some  of  the  best 
families  in  the  Pnps  de  Vaud,  A  friendship  was  now  formed 
with  a  fellow-student  about  his  own  age,  named  Deyverdun, 
which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Fencing,  dancing,  and  even  the  riding-school,  for  which  he  had 
never  much  taste,  helped  to  polish  his  manners :  nor  will  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines,  penned  as  they  were  in  later  life,  be  deemed  any 
thing  but  honourable  to  the  two  parties  concerned ; 


‘  My  obligations  to  the  lessons  of  .M.  Pavilliard  gratitude  will  not 
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suflfer  me  to  forget :  he  was  endowed  with  a  clear  head  and  a  warm 
heart ;  his  innate  benevolence  had  assuaged  the  spirit  of  the  church  ; 
he  was  rational,  because  he  was  moderate:  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  he  had  acquired  a  just  though  su]>erficial  knowledge  of  most 
bninches  of  literature ;  by  long  practice,  he  was  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  teaching ;  and  he  laboured  with  assiduous  patience  to  know  the 
character,  gain  the  affections,  and  open  the  mind  of  his  English  pupil.’ 

♦  — P* 

The  worthy  minister,  at  a  subsequent  period,  unfolded  before 
Lord  Sheffield  the  astonishment,  with  which  he  used  to  gaze  on 
his  extraordinary  and  gifted  charge,  who  would  stand  before  him, 
— ‘  a  thin  little  figure,  with  a  large  head,  disputing  and  urging, 

‘  with  the  greatest  ability,  all  the  best  arguments  that  had  ever 
‘  been  usea  in  favour  of  Popery.*  His  most  importantMuty  was 
of  course  to  reclaim  him  from  those  errors ;  and  with  the  help  of  a 
system  of  logic  by  M.  l)e  Crousaz,  he  ultimately  succeeded.  Yet 
alas, — while  ‘  the  various  articles  of  the  Romish  creed  disappeared 
‘like  a  dream,* — and  whilst  after  a  full  intellectual  conviction, 
he  received  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Lausanne  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day  in  1754, — he  acknowledges,  that  he  thenceforth  sus¬ 
pended  all  religious  inquiries,  ‘  acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in 
‘  the  tenets  and  mysteries,  which  are  adopted  by  the  general  con- 
‘sent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.*  In  other  words,  his  mind 
had  undergone  that  affecting  process,  which  after  agitating  human 
weakness,  and  flattering  human  pride,  turns  away  the  soul  from 
God,  and  leaves  it  the  victim  of  paralysis.  Associations  with  the 
admirers  of  Voltaire,  as  weW  as  an  occasional  visit  to  Ferney  it¬ 
self,  supplied  whatever  might  yet  be  wanting  to  render  his  scep' 
licism  incunible.  The  implicit  belief  of  wdiich  w'e  have  just  now’ 
heard,  is  to  be  read  bjickwards ;  or  at  all  events  it  soon  became 
only  a  scornful  phrase,  covering  the  most  perfect  infidelity. 

Sleanwhile  he  diligentlv  studied  the  Latin  classics,  and  began 
Greek  in  good  earnest.  \Vhatever  he  might  have  acquired  be¬ 
fore,  in  this  way,  must  have  been  trifling  indeed.  Half  the  Iliad, 
and  a  large  portion  of  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  were  gone 
through  in  the  original.  A  solid  foundation  was  laid,  which  enabled 
him,  ill  a  more  propitious  season,  to  prosecute  Grecian  literature. 
He  entered  in  a  private  journal  the  toils  and  results  of  every 
passing  day.  Method  and  arrangement  thus  grew  into  a  steady 
iiabit  Each  important  author  became  as  it  w’ere  only  a  fresh 
centre,  from  w’hich  he  ranged  along  and  around  some  new 
sphere  of  science,  or  some  fresh  department  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Mathematics,  jurisprudence,  poetry^  lo^ic,  and  history,  absorbed 
him  by  turns.  He  commenced  a  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  most  learned  professors  in  Europe ;  suggested  emendations  of 
Livy ;  and  made  his  name  know  n  at  Paris,  Zurich,  and  Giittin- 
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pren  !  Now  and  then  a  slight  tour  amongst  the  Alps  just  varied 
the  scene.  His  faculties  were  growing  for  his  future  Atlantean 
achievements,  without  his  being  conscious  perhaps  of  the  real 
extent  to  which  the  world  would  one  day  see  them  successfully 
exercised.  The  five  years  of  his  exile  were  now  wearing  away. 
His  father  had  relaxed  in  his  wrath,  after  tidings  of  a  return  to 
Protestantism,  on  the  part  of  his  son,  had  reached  liim.  An  act 
of  filial  obedience,  in  a  still  tenderer  point,  might  have  also  helped 
to  appeiise  any  remaining  ire.  A  beautiful  lady.  Mademoiselle 
Susan  Curchod,  dwelt  amongst  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Geneva.  Her  Uilents  and  conversation, 
and  we  may  add,  her  virtues,  were  the  only  rivals  to  her  personal 
attractions.  Our  historian  beheld  her  frequently,  and  loved  her 
earnestly  :  yet  on  finding  that  his  parent  would  never  hear  of  the 
match,  he  surrendered  the  object  of  his  affection  to  M.  Ncckar, 
without  many  audible  murmurs,  and  perhaps  without  the  same 
amount  of  positive  suffering,  which  might  have  tortured  more 
excitable  dispositions.  From  the  conduct  of  this  lady,  throughout 
prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the  influence  she  never  failed  to 
exert  over  both  her  husband  and  friends,  amongst  whom  her  first 
lover  always  was  numbered,  it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Milman,  that 
such  a  connexion  as  Gibbon  might  tlius  have  formed,  would  have 
materially  altered  his  destiny.  It  might,  or  it  might  not  have 
done  so.  No  lines  of  his  domestic  character  seem  more  pleasing 
than  his  preference  for  good  female  society.  But  he  never  lost 
his  heart  afterwards. 

Having  been  permitted  to  revisit  England  in  the  spring  of 
1758,  he  went  first  to  the  residence  of  his  aunt  Catharine  Porten, 
‘  the  only  person  whom  he  was  really  impatient  to  sec.*  His  re¬ 
ception  at  Buriton  })roved,  however,  less  disagreeable  than  he  ex¬ 
pected.  Its  master  had  married  a  second  time ;  yet  although  the 
risings  of  prejudice  were  strong  against  his  step-mother,  prudence 
on  her  side,  and  much  good  sense  as  well  as  temper  on  his  own, 
produced  histing  harmony  betw'een  them.  Tlie  country  and 
London  engaged  him  in  a  round  of  alternate  study  and  dissipa¬ 
tion;  the  former  always  predominating,  and  throwing  him,  when 
in  the  metropolis,  amongst  the  Mallets,  or  such  circles  as  they 
could  introduce  him  into.  The  philosophy  of  deism  no  longer 
scandalized  him,  as  it  had  done  some  years  before.  He  soon 
published  his  first  work  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  in  the  French 
language  ;  which  attracted  sufficient  attention  at  the  time,  though 
less  in  London  than  in  France  and  Switzerland.  He  now  entered 
the  Hampshire  Volunteers,  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  which 
afforded  him,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  clearer  notions  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  had,  oi  the  Macedonian  phalanx  or  Homan  legion ; 
whilst  it  broke  up  his  sedentary  habits,  and  shook  off  from  Jiim 
that  constitutional  reserve  inherent  almost  in  the  British  character. 
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At  iutcrvals,  Uc  would  revolve  in  liis  mind,  as  lie^  had  often  done 
before,  some  subject  of  history,  which  mi^ht  suit  his  taste,  and 
ipve  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying?  his  talents.  The  A^e  of 
Ses«»tris,  the  Uepiiblic  of  Florence,  the  Liberty  of  Switzerland, 
followed  one  upon  the  other,  to  be  tlioufii;ht  over,  commenced,  and 
finally  thrown  aside.  On  bein^  released  from  military  service,  he 
set  out  on  Ins  travels  into  Italy,  visited  Lausanne  upon  his  way, 
received  there  the  congratulations  of  his  admiring  acquaintance, 
and  witnessed  the  tears  of  joy  with  which  his  a^ed  instructor  em¬ 
braced  him;  whilst  without  lini^eringj  elsewhere,  he  hastened  for- 
uiird  to  Home,  and  ‘  trod  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  a  lofty  step, 

‘  the  ruins  of  the  Forum,— each  memorable  spot,  where  Romulus 
<st<K>d,  or  Tally  spoke,  or  Ciesar  fell.*  Several  days  of  mental 
intoxication,  he  says,  were  lost  or  enjoyed,  before  he  could  de¬ 
scend  to  a  cool  and  minute  investigaton. 

\ 

*  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  lath  of  October,  17G4,  as  I  sat  musing 
amidst  the  mins  of  tlie  Ca])itol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  sing¬ 
ing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  .lupiter,  now  the  church  of  the  Zocolants, 
or  Franciscans,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  my  mind.  Hut  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to 
the  decay  of  the  city,  rather  than  of  the  empire  ;  and  thougli  my 
reading  and  refiections  Iwgan  to  point  towards  that  object,  some  years 
elajMied,  and  several  avocations  intervened,  l)efore  I  was  seriously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  execution  of  that  laborious  work.* — p.  184. 

Passing  over  those  intermediate  avocations,  it  is  to  ‘  that  la- 
‘  Iwrious  work,’  we  must  now  hasten.  Like  a  wrestler  trying  his 
prowess,  or  beating  the  air,  he  began  a  long  course  of  prepara¬ 
tory  discipline  and  study.  He  launched  insensibly  upon  the 
ocean  of  Augustan  history  ;  and  in  the  descending  series,  investi¬ 
gated  with  his  pen  almost  always  in  his  hand,  the  original  records 
from  Dion  Cassius  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  from  the  reign 
of  Trajan  to  the  last  age  of  the  Western  Caesars.  4'illemoute 
juid  the  4  heodosian  Code,  the  latter  as  illustrated  by  Godefroy, 
are  enumerated  amongst  his  most  useful  assistants,  in  the  account 
furnished  by  himself :  but  we  are  persuaded  that  both  were  some¬ 
thing  more.  \\  here  the  former  ceases,  a  difference  has  often 
struclv  us  as  perceptible ;  and  Meuselius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Bibliotheca  liistonca,  offers  the  same  remark  :  V^idemus  quidem 
stadium  veritatemque  scribendi  maximum,  speaking 
of  (iibl>on  ;  yet  he  adds,  tamen  sine  Tillemontio  duce,  nbi  scilicet 
Am/i/x  histona  finitury  swjnus  noster  titubat  atque  hallucinatur, 
ith  regard  to  the  4  heodosian  Code,  no  secret  is  made  as  to 
hat  a^  magazine  of  materials  it  proved  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
wntunes,  Muratori,  Sigonius,  Pagi,  Baronius,  together  with 
the  eiiomous  Byzantine  Corpus,  became  mines  of  golden  ore, 
whence  diligence  and  genius  extracted  so  much  that  was  trulv 
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valuable  for  the  six  quarto  vohiincs,  which  it  cost  their  aiitlior 
nearly  twenty  years  to  compose.  The  death  of  his  fatlier,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1770,  delivered  him  from  a  state  of  depend- 
ance ;  and  although  Biiriton  wjis  embarrassed  with  mortopages,  a 
genteel  income  remained  even  for  «an  English  aristocrat,  and 
which  would  have  been  considered  affluence  by  any  foreign  one. 
At  all  events,  he  was  now  absolute  lord,  as  he  ignorantly  ex¬ 
presses  himself,  of  his  hours  and  words,  his  thoughts  and  his 
actions.  Responsibility  or  accountability  of  any  kind  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  to  him.  He  obtained  admission  to  several  fashion¬ 
able  clubs  ;  was  nominated  a  member  of  parliament ;  and  accu¬ 
mulated,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  might  promote  the  progress 
of  his  Roman  history.  He  was  sometimes  disheartened.  'Fhe 
first  chapter  was  composed  and  recomposed  three  times,  and  the 
two  following  ones  twice,  before  he  could  satisfy  himself,  and  hit 
*  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  rhetorical  deelama- 
‘  tion.*  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  were  reduced  by  a 
triple  revisal  to  their  present  dimensions.  'Flieir  character  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  animadversion  here.  As  Professor 
Person  luis  observed,  ‘  the  industry  of  (libbon  is  indefatigable ; 

‘  his  accuracy  scrupulous ;  liis  reading,  which  is  sometimes  osten- 
‘  tatiously  displayed,  immense ;  his  attention  ever  awake ;  his 
‘memory  retentive;  his  style  emphatic  and  expressive;  his  sen- 
‘  tences  harmonious ;  his  reflections  just  and  profound;  nor  docs 
‘  his  humanity  ever  slumher,  unless  when  women  arc  ravished,  or 
‘  the  Christians  persecuted.  He  often  makes,  when  he  cannot 
‘  find,  an  opportuity  to  insult  our  religion,  which  he  hates  so  cor- 
‘dially,  tliat  he  might  seem  to  revenge  some  personal  injury, 

‘  Such  is  his  eagerness  in  the  cause,  tliat  he  stoops  to  the  most 
‘  despicable  pun,  or  to  the  most  awkward  perversion  of  language, 
‘for  the  pleasure  of  turning  the  Scri|)tnres  into  ribaldry,  or  of 
‘  calling  .Jesus  an  impostor.*  Much  of  the  latter  sentence  is  an 
exaggenation  ;  nor,  as  Mr.  Milman  says,  was  Porson  the  man, 
from  Ids  own  profligate  habits  and  style  of  conversation,  who  had 
any  right  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  moral  or  religious  censor,  ^"et 
he  proceeds,  and  with  righteous  severity,  to  denonnee  that  vile 
obscenity  which  pervades  p.art  of  the  text,  and  many  of  the  notes, 
more  especially  in  the  latter  volumes,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
Ciibbon  frequently  declared  that  he  could  never  unders?and  such 
charges ;  and  shelters  himself,  if  we  remember  rightly,  under  the 
shadow  of  certain  prelatical  precedents,  —alas  !  only  too  numerous 
in  his  own  day,  and  before  ids  own  time.  'I'he  fact  is,  that  the 
‘  dull  and  deep  potations,*  in  which  he  engaged  as  a  young  person 
at  Magdalen,  among  the  mass  of  its  fellows,  had  inured  1dm  to  a 
degree  of  coarseness  and  indecency,  which  would  not  now  he 
tolerated.  Hence  his  obtuseness  of  perception  on  the  subject, 
indurated  and  petrified  as  it  was  by  that  infidelity,  whicli  we 
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cannot  but  trace  to  the  same  unfortunate  associations.  The  editor, 
indeed,  of  the  autobio|?raphy  before  us,  cites  a  remark  from  M. 
Suard  implying^  that  Gibbon,  in  describing  the  decay  of  the  env- 
pire,  borrowed  his  first  impressions  and  retiiined  them  ever  after¬ 
wards,  from  the  conception  of  his  subject  on  the  Capitol,  when 
he  looked  upon  ‘the  bare-footed  friare  singing  vespers  in  the 
‘  temple  of  Jupiter,*  all  which  mummeries  he  perversely  identified 
with  Christianity  !  But  he  had  then  been,  upon  our  hypothesis, 
an  unbeliever  for  years :  so  that  we  feel  satisfied,  as  to  both  the 
minister  of  St.  Margaret*s,  and  M.  Suard  being  mistaken  altogether. 
The  blame  of  his  apostacy,  wdth  respect  to  its  instrumental  causes, 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Oxford that  seat 
of  religion  rendered  nominal,  through  the  influences  ot  an  Esta¬ 
blishment the  Sodom,  spiritually  speaking,  of  a  Dead  Seji, 
whose  apples  are  externally  beautiful  and  fair,  but  when  gathered, 
full  of  dust  and  ashes  ! 

The  first  volume  of  his  History  was  published  about  the  17th 
of  February,  177b,  and  attracted  instont  attention.  To  use  his  own 
language,  the  book  was  on  every  tiible,  and  almost  on  every 
toilette.  So  moderate  had  been  his  hopes,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  print  above  five  hundred  copies,  when  the  prophetic  taste  ol 
Mr.  Strahan  insisted  upon  a  thousand.  These  were  sold  in  a  few 
days.  An  atmosphere  of  pniise  forthwith  surrounded  the  author, 
who  listened  however  wdth  greater,  and  more  natural  pleasure,  to 
the  applauses  of  Hume  and  Robertson.  Edition  after  edition 
follow^ed  ;  succeeded  by  not  a  few  singularly  clumsy,  and 
ill-conducted  attacks,  from  worldly  and  high-church  clergymen ; 
who  courted  the  empty  praise  of  notoriety,  as  well  as  the  solid 
pudding  of  preferment.  Fhe  second  and  tliird  volumes  came  out 
together  in  April  1781  :  the  three  last  exactly  seven  years  after¬ 
wards.  lie  had  sat  in  parliament  during  the  heat  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  for  Liskeard  and  Lymington,  and  held  oflice  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Hoanl  of  Trade  :  but  at  the  peace,  he  withdrew 
once  more  to  his  beloved  Lausanne,  where  his  income  would  go 
much  further  than  in  England,  and  his  studious  habits  be  unin- 
tcrupted.  An  arrangement  had  previously  been  made  with  M. 
Deyverdun,  that  he  should  share  with  him  a  spacious  and  conve¬ 
nient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side  with  the  city,  and 
open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon  over  the 
Leman  Lake,  and  the  Savoy  mountains.  Here  he  reviewed, 
cwried  forward,  and  finally  completed  the  work,  which  has  asto¬ 
nished  Luro|H‘.  Its  former  moiety  had  embraced  the  period  from 
the  Antonines  to  Augustulus;  but  he  now  brought  down  his  lumi¬ 
nous  review  ot  Roman  affairs  to  their  ultimate  limit  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  1  he  civilized  world  may  be  s<iid  to  have  won- 
dere<l  at  the  comprehensiveness,  the  variety,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  entire  survey.  Besides  executing  in  tlie  most  masterly  man- 
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ner  a  long*  gallery  of  imperial  portraits,  he  had  drawn  attention 
to  that  extraordinary  movement  along  the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  first  set  in  motion  the  barbarian  tribes,  destined  to  occupy 
in  succession  the  Homan  territories.  No  other  pen  could  have 
painted,  as  he  has  done,  Alaric  and  the  Visigoths, — Cienseric  and 
the  Vandals, — Attila  and  the  Huns, — Odoacer  and  the  ileruli,-— 
Clovis  and  the  Franks, — Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths, — Alboin 
and  the  Lombards, — not  forgetting  the  barmatians,  the  Alans, 
the  Burgundians,  Sueves,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Slavi, 
Hussians,  Avars,  and  Hungarians.  These  all  jiass  over  thcsUigc, 
as  if  summoned  alive  from  the  womb  of  time ;  clad,  and  armed, 
and  in  action, — slaughtering  their  enemies  or  one  another,  sweep¬ 
ing  away  old  abuses,  casting  down  and  building  up  again  tho 
framework  of  society, — the  whole  scene  a  moving  picture  of  hu¬ 
man  realities.  Meanwhile  at  Constontinople  a  shadow  of  Homan 
domination  still  lingers,  for  a  thousand  years,  after  its  total  ex¬ 
tinction  in  the  west.  The  gorgeous  phantom  is  displayed,  as  it 
actually  existed,  a  form  of  pride,  and  pomp,  and  degeneracy,  of 
ostentiition  and  magnificent  weakness,  far  ditferent  from  Octavius, 
'IVajan,  Aurelian,  or  the  Flavian  emperors.  After  the  posterity 
of  'Fheodosius  the  Great  have  transmitted  their  diadem  to  Niarcian, 
Leo,  Zeno,  Anastasias,  and  Justin,  Justinian  the  nephew  of  the 
last,  revives  once  more  the  imperial  power  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
I  tidy,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  of  Spain.  Another  Justin,  a 
second  Tiberius,  the  unfortunate  Maurice,  the  guilty  Phocas, 
with  five  successive  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  the  Isaurian,  the 
Amorian,  the  Basilian  or  Macedonian,  and  the  Comnenian,  be¬ 
sides  a  few  intermediate  sovereigns,  govern  with  strange  and 
multifarious  fortunes,  hardly  pressed  on  their  Asiatic  boundaries, 
by  the  Arabian  followers  of  the  false  prophet. 

Now  blazes  up  before  us  the  talismanic  empire  of  the  Sarficens, 
extending  eastward  to  the  Ganges,  and  westward  to  tlie  Medi¬ 
terranean,  overrunning  Egypt,  Lybia,  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
Spain,  and  even  for  a  brief  interval,  some  provinces  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  The  courts  of  the  Caliphate  reflect  alternate  splen¬ 
dours  on  Damascus,  Coiila,  Bfissora,  and  Bagdat:  the  Ommifides 
and  Abassides,  with  llaroun  Alraschid,  the  Mahometan  Augus¬ 
tus  of  the  ninth  century,  swallow  up  Candia,  Cyprus,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  isl(^  until  Italy  itself  is  more 
than  threatened  ;  but  while  all  Christendom  thrills  with  alarm, 
the  string  of  the  Arabian  bow  relaxes ;  disunion  weakens  and 
divides  the  assailants ;  Charles  Martel  breaks  their  sw’ord  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire ;  Cordova,  Fez,  Tunis,  and  Gran<l  Cairo,  be¬ 
come  the  capitals  of  independant  kingdoms;  and  the  Saracens, 
well  as  the  Homans,  give  w^ay  to  the  Turks.  These  we  behold 
issuing  from  the  regions  of  Taurus  and  I  mans,  desolating  Mus- 
<^vy,  and  rushing  dow  n  upon  the  Caspian.  Bagdat  is  taken  ;  the 
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Caliphate  is  curtailed,  of  its  temporal  sovereignty,  into  a  mere 
spiritual  pontificate ;  Turkish  sulUins  establish  themselves  from 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Nile ;  to  yield  in  their  turn  to  the  Mongolian 
TartJirs.  Meanwhile  in  an  earlier  century,  Charlemagne  has  re¬ 
constructed  a  vast  occidental  power,  from  the  Ihiltic  to  Bene- 
ventum,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Ocean.  A 
church,  calling  itself  that  of  Christ,  appears  on  the  scene,  with 
the  tiara  on  her  head,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  her  hand. 
The  growtii  of  this  peculiar  prodigy  is  described  by  Gibbon  with 
marvellous  precision  and  effect ;  as  are  also  the  shifting  phases  of 
ecclesiastical  heresy  and  schism,  as  shown  amongst  the  Arians, 
the  Manichieans,  the  Monophysites,  the  Paulicians,  and  their 
countless  successors.  Commerce  also  puts  in  claims  for  political 
influeiK*e,  through  the  republics  ot  \  enice,  Pisa,  and  Cumoa. 
In  (iermany,  there  culminate  and  wane  the  Saxon,  Franconian, 
and  Swabian  families,  with  the  contentions  of  the  Guelplis  and 
Ghibellines.  In  Spain,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Visigothic 
Boderick,  the  Christian  states  are  founded  of  Leon,  Castile, 
Aragon,  Valentia,  and  Portugal.  In  France,  the  Capetians 
supersede  the  C  arlovingians.  Then  come  the  Crusades,  the  Age 
of  Chivalry,  the  Feudal  System,  the  ^lonastic  and  Military  ( Or¬ 
ders,  the  French  Monarchs  for  sixty  years  on  the  Bosphorus,  the 
recovery  of  the  Byzantine  throne  by  Michael  Palacologus.  But 
Othman  has  by  this  time  re-inspirited  the  Turks,  and  we  see 
them  advancing  against  Bithynia,  and  the  Hellespont,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Their  passage  into  Europe 
quickly  ensues :  the  four  Euphratensian  sultanies  become  incor- 
norated  :  Amurath  the  First  almost  grasps  Constantinople :  and 
his  son  Bajti/et,  about  to  revel  on  his  prey,  is  only  arrested  by 
the  victories  of  Timour  or  Tamerlane.  But  he  too  descends  into 
the  sepulchre;  discord  and  misfortune  wave  their  wings  over  the 
palaces  ot  Siunarcand  ;  the  Ottoman  dynasty  starts  from  its  state 
of  temporary  depression,  like  Antteus  when  he  had  touched  the 
ground ;  and  the  terrible  Mahomet  the  JSecond  triumphantly 
tramples  in  the  dust,  the  last, — the  last  of  the  Constantines  ! 

Such  is  a  most  iinpertect  glance  at  some  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  ot  the  Uoman  Empire.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
author,  as  well  as  our  readers,  to  present  them  with  the  extract 
in  which  he  describes  th#  termination  of  his  labours:  he  says, 


1  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception :  1  shall  now 
commemorate  the  hour  ot  my  deliverance.  It  was  on  the  dav,  or 
rather  the  night,  the  ‘27th  June,  787,  between  the  hours 
ele\en  and  twelve,  that  1  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house^  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  tiM*k 
several  turns  in  a  berccau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
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uir  temperate,  tlic  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was 
rerieetecl  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dis¬ 
semble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and 
perhaps  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  Hut  my  pride  was  soon  hum. 
l)led,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  sj)read  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea 
that  1  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  ajjreeable  companion, 
and  that  whatsoever  mi^ht  be  the  future  date  of  my  histt)ry,  the  life 
of  tlie  historian  must  be  short  and  ])recarious,  I  will  add  two  facts, 
which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  at  least  five 
ipiarto  volumes,  1.  3Iy  first  rough  manuscript,  without  any  interme¬ 
diate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen 
by  any  human  eyes,  excepting  those  (kf  the  author  and  the  ])rinter :  the 
faults  and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  ow  n.’ — pp. ‘281) — 2i)(). 

After  a  quiet  residence  of  four  years,  durin«^  which  he  had  never 
moved  from  bis  retirement,  he  set  out  for  London,  arranged  with 
his  bookseller  for  the  j)ul)lication,  and  hastened  to  Sbeflield-plaee, 
whither  the  proofs  were  transmitted  him  for  eorreetion.  Three 
months  were  consumed  upon  the  impression  of  the  fourth  volume; 
hut  the  two  hist  tvere  got  through  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  a 
week  for  three  thousand  eo})ies.  The  day  of  announcement  was 
delayed,  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  fifty-first  anniversary  of 
liis  birthday  ;  of  wliich  the  double  festival  was  celebrated,  by  a 
cheerful  literary  dinner,  at  the  house  of  Air.  Cadell,  where  some 
ilull  compliments,  in  verse,  w  ere  read  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
author,  by  Hayley  the  poet.  Yet  we  agree  with  Air.  Alilman, 
that  the  follow  ing  lines  soar  rather  above  mediocrity,  in  remon¬ 
strating  against  the  scepticism  of  our  historian  : 

*  Humility  herself,  divinely  mild, 

Sublime  lleligiou's  meek  and  modest  child. 

Like  the  dumb  son  i)f  C’riesus,  in  the  strife, 

AVI  lere  Force  assailed  his  father’s  sacred  life, 

Hreaks  silence, — and  with  filial  <luty  warm, 

Hids  thee  revere  her  parent’s  hallowed  form.* 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  the  publication  of  his  History,  be 
withdrew"  from  the  incense  of  admiration,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  some  w'arin  remonstrances,  to  his  favorite  retreat  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  w’hich  was  much  im|>roved,  both  iiF pretension  and  accom¬ 
modation,  for  the  reception  of  one  w  hose  fame  was  now  European. 
He  had  every  thing  before  him  which  fortune,  success,  and  high 
connexions  could  supply.  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  IMato,  re¬ 
galed  his  intellectual  appetite  with  a  full  repast :  yet  the  death  of 
his  companion  Deyverdun,  and  the  storms  of  tlie  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  speedily  overclouded  the  prospect.  Some  new"  works  w’cre 
projected  without  coming  to  any  thing:  but  the  execution  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  domestic  affliction  of  Ins  noble  cor- 
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rcsjH)iidcnt,  at  length  drov’e  him  homewards,  lowards  the  close 
of  I79.S,  it  is  tliat  we  find  him  confessing,  for  the  first  time  io 
Lord  Sheffield,  his  rupture  of  thirty-three  years  continuance.  It 
had  led  to  a  hydrocele,  and  required  an  operation  without  delay. 
Relief,  through  repeated  tapping,  proved  only  temporary  :  and 
the  final  events  of  nis  life  are  thus  recorded  by  his  biographer  : 


‘After  I  left  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  14th  January,  1794,  he 
saw  some  company.  Lady  Lucan  and  Lady  Spencer,  and  thought  him¬ 
self  well  enough  at  night  to  omit  the  opium  draught,  which  he  hiul 
been  used  to  hike  for  some  time.  lie  slept  very  indifferently ;  before 
nine  the  next  morning  he  rose,  but  could  not  eat  his  breakfast.  How¬ 
ever,  he  ap^wared  tolerably  well,  yet  complained  at  times  of  a  pain  in 
his  stomach.  At  one  o’clock  he  received  other  friends,  with  whom  lie 
talked,  as  usual,  on  various  subjects ;  and  tw'enty  hours  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Gibbon  happened  to  fall  into  a  conversation,  not  uncommon 
w'ith  him,  on  the  probable  duration  of  bis  life.  He  said,  that  he 
thought  himself  a  good  life  for  ten,  tw’elve,  or  twenty  years.  About 
six,  he  ate  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  drank  three  glasses  of  Madeira. 
After  dinner,  he  became  very  uneasy  and  impatient ;  complained  a 
pHxl  deal,  and  appeared  so  weak,  that  his  servant  was  alarmed.  jMr. 
GiblMUi  had  sent  to  his  friend  and  relation  ^Ir. 'Robert  Darrell,  whose 
house  was  not  far  distant,  desiring  to  see  him,  and  adding,  that  he  had 
something  particular  to  say.  But  unfortunately,  this  desired  interview 
never  took  |dace. 

*  During  the  evening,  he  complained  much  of  his  stomacli,  and  of  a 
disposition  to  vomit.  Soon  after  nine,  he  took  his  opium  draught,  and 
went  to  tied.  Almut  ten,  he  complained  of  much  pain,  and  desired 
that  warm  napkins  midit  be  applied  to  him.  He  suffered  almost  in¬ 
cessantly  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  said  he  felt  much 
easier.  About  seven,  the  servant  asked  w  hether  he  should  send  for 
his  surgeon  ^Ir.  Farquhar,  afterwards  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  ?  He 
answered.  No ;  for  he  was  ns  ivell  as  he  had  been  the  day  before. 
Alxmt  half  past  eight  he  got  out  of  l)ed,  and  said  that  he  was  ‘  plus 
adroit  ’  than  he  had  l)een  for  three  months  past,  and  got  into  bed  again, 
without  assistance,  better  than  usual.  About  nine,  be  said  that  he 
would  rise.  The  servant,  however,  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  bed, 
until  the  surgeon  should  come,  w’ho  was  expected  about  eleven.  Till 
that  hour  he  spoke  with  great  facility.  His  medical  attendant  came 
at  the  time  appointed,  aiul  he  was  then  visibly  dying.  When  the 
valet  dc  chambre  returned  after  attending  Mr.  Farquhar  out  of  the 
room,  his  master  said,  Pourquoi  est  ce  (jjne  votts  me  quillez  ?  This 
was  about  half  past  eleven.  At  twelve,  he  drank  some  brandy  and 
water,  from  a  tea-pot,  and  desired  his  favorite  servant  to  stay  with 
him.  These  were  the  last  ivords  he  pronounced  articulately.  To  the 
la.st  he  ureser\etl  his  senses  ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  his 
servant  having  asked  a  question,  he  made  a  sign  to  show  him  that  he 
understood  him.  He  was  quite  tranquil,  and  did  not  stir ;  his  eyes 
half  shut.  About  a  quarter  before  one,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
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valet  de  chainbre  ol»serve(l,  that  Mr.  Giblnui  did  not  ut  any  time  show 
the  least  sign  of  alarm,  or  apprehension  of  death  ;  and  it  does  not 
appt'ur,  that  he  ever  thought  himself  in  danger,  unless  his  desire  to 
s|)eak  to  IVIr.  Darrell  may  be  considered  in  that  light.* 

— pp.  440 — 451. 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  by  Lord  Sheffield  of  the  last 
hours  of  this  celebrated  sceptic.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  scriptural  assertion,  timt  ‘  the  wicked  have  no  bands  in  their 
‘  death and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  here.  Hie  spiritual  para¬ 
lysis,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  appears  to  have 
deprived  him,  as  it  does  otheis,  of  all  sensation  and  even  interest, 
with  regard  to  the  concerns  of  a  future  state, — the  putting  off  the 
wretched  robe  of  mortality,  and  migrating  into  a  never-ending 
existence !  We  find,  indeed,  that  exhausted  nature,  after  the 
loss  of  speech,  could  give  signals  that  the  things  of  time  were 
still  understood  ;  but  as  to  those  of  eternity,  he  died  and  made  no 
sign  !  Amidst  the  bounties  of  Providence  by  which,  more  than 
most  men  he  had  been  surrounded, — amidst  warnings  from  the 
departure  of  those  whom  he  tenderly  loved  to  a  world  beyond  the 
tomb, — amidst  some  knowledge  of  the  New  TcsUiment,  and  early 
reminiscences  of  religious  persons,  his  fine  intellect  dared  to  turn 
the  finger  of  scorn  upon  the  only  Wise  and  the  only  Fair  !  And 
so  he  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  to  reflections  supposed 
to  be  philosophical, — but  which  in  reality  were  the  extreme  of 
folly.  His  scoffing  and  profligjite  indifference  may  be  judged  of 
from  such  observations  as  the  following,  written,  it  must  lie  re¬ 
membered,  in  his  ripest  years:  ‘  In  old  age,’  hesjiys,  ‘  the  consola- 
‘  tion  of  hope  is  reserved  for  the  tenderness  of  parents,  who  corn- 
‘  mence  a  new  life  in  their  children ;  for  the  faith  of  enthusiasts^ 
‘  who  sing  hallelujahs  above  the  clouds  ;  and  for  the  vanity  of 
‘  authors,  w'ho  presume  upon  the  immortiility  of  their  name  and 
‘  writings.*  Happy,  thrice  happy  would  it  have  been  for  himself, 
had  his  own  name  been  enrolled  in  a  volume,  to  w  hich  alas  !  he 
never  aspired ;  yet  compared  with  which,  the  records  of  the 
Roman  empire  are  but  iis  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  chaff'  of 
the  summer  threshing-floor. 

Gibbon  became  latterlv  corpulent,  and  awkward  in  his  person 
with  bones  which  were  alw’ays  small ;  and  which  formerly  gave  a 
disproportionate  slenderness  of  appearance  to  his  body?  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  head.  His  high  forehead,  thoughtful  eyebrow, 
and  double  chin,  formed  his  best  features.  His  mouth  mellifluous 
Jis  that  of  Plato,  is  described  ‘  as  having  been  a  round  hole,  nearly 
‘  in  the  centre  of  his  visage.*  Colman  has  introduced  him  into  a 
graphic  sketch,  as  sitting  opposite  Johnson  ‘  in  a  suit  of  flowered 
‘  velvet,  with  a  bag  and  sword,*  curiously  contnisted  with  the 
rusty  brown  suit,  and  black  worsted  stockings,  of  that  renowned 
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•  iexicofcrnplier.  His  liabits,  stylo  of  conversation,  ideas  of  men 
iiml  tiling,  were  all  aristocratic  to  the  very  core,  lie  liad  ratlier 
have  hetMi  marked,  at  any  time  in  company,  as  a  faslnonahle  gen¬ 
tleman,  tlian  as  the  firJt  Iiistorian  of  his  age.  Even  in  light 
conversation,  his  ‘  mannerism  prevailed  ;  lie  tanped  his  snuff-box, 

‘  smirked,  smiled,  and  rounded  his  periods,  with  the  same  air  of 
•  high-breeding.'  His  whole  demeanour  was  in  fact  that  of  arti¬ 
ficial  naturalness  — if  so  incongruous  a  combination  of  terms  may 
be  allowed.  His  minor  works  consist  of  Memoirs  and  Correspon¬ 
dence;  abstmets  of  and  reflections  upon  the  books  he  read; 
sundry  journals  and  detached  pieces  upon  various  subjects;  out¬ 
lines  of  his  Historv  of  the  World;  his  essay  upon  the  study  of 
ancient  literature;  critical  observations  on  -the  Sixth  Eneid;  a 
dissertation  on  Voltaire’s  Man  of  the  Iron  Masque  ;  a  Memoir 
Justicatif  pour  w^rvir  de  Ueponse  a  TExposede  la  cour  de  France; 
his  Vindication  of  his  History;  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  ;  and  an  Address  to  the  public,  as  to  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  ancient  historians.  His  attendance  in  Parliament,  or  at 
the  Board  of  Trad c,  was  just  that  which  suited  his  curiosity  and 
convenience.  He  thoroughly  understood  his  own  pecuniary  in- 
tvrestvs,  and  for  three  or  four  yeais,  very  quietly  pocketed  ‘  a 
‘convenient  wdary  '  of  X70(),  or  £800  per  annum,  out  of  the 
public  money,  for  doing  precisely  nothing  at  all.  Slight  indeed 
M  ere  the  jxditieal  honesty  and  consistency  of  those  golden  days. 
No  wonder  the  age  of  chivaliy,  that  is  of  robbery  and  roguery,  ex¬ 
torts  a  sigh  from  conservatism.  In  June  1781,  the  library  of 
diaries  James  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  the  hammer.  On 
the  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  was  a  note  in  the  handwriting  of  that  eminent  statesman, 
mentioning  a  remarkable  declaration  of  our  historian,  at  a  tavern 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  placing  in  juxta-])osition  w  ith  it,  his  subsequent 
parliamentary  conduet.  *’Phe  author  of  this  work,'  it  observes, 
‘said  in  public,  that  there  was  no  salvation  for  this  country,  until 
‘</.r  hattls  of  the  jtrim  ipal  persons  in  Lord  North's  administration 
‘  were  laid  upon  the  table  ! — and  yet  eleven  days  afterw'ards,  this 
‘  same  gentleman  accepted  tlie  place  of  a  lord  of  trade  under  those 
‘  very  ministers,  and  lias  acted  with  them  ever  since.'  All  which 
was  perfectly  true ;  and  perfectly  correct  also,  according  to  the 
Machiavelian  notions  of  the  oligarchy  then  governing  Great 
Britain,  box  himself  would  have  had  to  search  in  vain  for  a 
thoroughly  honest  man  amongst  his  noble  and  right  honourable 
associates ! 

Quis  tulorit  Gracchos  de  seditionc  querentes  ? 

ChKliua  ncctisat  nia'chos  ;  Catalina  Cethegum  ! 

e  lm\e  only  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  to  add,  as  to  the  edi¬ 
tion  now  before  us.  1  he  portrait  forms  a  beautiful  frontispiece. 
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The  type,  and  paper,  and  execution,  reflect  ^reat  credit  upon 
both  tlie  publisher  and  pi  inter.  The  editor  lias  very  conveniently 
divided  his  matter  into  cliapters ;  and  thrown  a  number  of  lesser 
circiimstancOvS,  and  secondary  illustrations,  into  the  form  of  notes, 
appended  to  each  cha[)ter.  'These  are  the  limits  we  fear  of  the 
praise,  which  an  impartial  reviewer  will  award  him.  Ilis  remarks 
are  as  rare  and  jejune,  as  church-rates  may  be  in  the  parish 
wliere  he  ofliciates  as  minister ;  or  as  reformers  are  in  the  Abbey, 
which  tj^lories  in  him  as  one  of  its  Prebendaries.  We  look  in 
vain  for  any  jirojection  of  GihboiTs  intellectual  horoscope;  which 
ini^ht  surely  luive  been  expected  from  a  successful  poet,  wearing 
both  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  wealthy  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Nevertheless  we  feel  obliired  to  him,  for  having  at 
least  compiled  a  few  gleanings  from  other  quarters ;  and  for 
having  superintended  the  re-issue  of  an  auto-biography,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  every  reader  in  the  English  language. 
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esteemed  author  to  whom  the  public  has  already  been 
•*-  indebted  for  a  valuable  work  on  ‘  T  he  True  Nature  of 
‘Christ’s  Person  and  Atonement,’  as  well  as  for  several  pamphlets, 
justly  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  this  publication,  that,  ‘  though  the 
‘  following  Letters  are  addressed  to  a  Unitarian  minister,  they  are 
‘  upon  topics  of  the  highest  concern  to  every  human  being.*  ‘  The 
‘design  of  the  following  pages,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  to  show  truth,  and  to 
•commend  her  to  the  judgment  and  the  heart.  Nor,  as  the 
‘writer  thinks,  could  truth  appear  more  winning  and  commanding 
‘  than  in  the  doctrines  which  this  book  jnirports  to  illustrate. 
‘  T  hey  are  the  hope  of  the  guilty,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  glory  of 
‘  the  church,  the  wonder  of  creation,  the  grandest  and  most  pre- 
‘  cious  revelation  which  the  Deity  has  made.  It  is  desired  that 
‘  the  volume  now  oftered  to  the  public,  may  not  be  of  merely 
‘  local  or  temporary  interest.  'Though  not  intending  it  when  he 
‘  began,  the  author  came,  in  working  out  his  thoughts,  to  intend 
‘  that  his  book  should  prove  not  only  a  shield  for  present  defence, 
*  but  a  manual  of  instruction.’  Ilis  object  was  ‘  to  produce  a 
‘  volume  of  general  and  permanent  utility,  in  order  to  which  he  has 
‘  occupied  it  as  fully  as  he  could  with  great  general  principles, 
‘and  especially  with,  as  he  ventures  to  think,  tor  the  most  part 
‘  clear  and  well  sustained  expositions  of  inspired  testimonies  cuii- 
‘cerning  the  Lord  of  glory.* — Pref.  pp.  5,  6,  8. 
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'rhe  particular  occasion  of  writing  these  letters  is  thus  brieBy 
stated  in  the  first  of  them  : 

*  A  copy  of  your  ‘  Sermon  vindicating  the  principles  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  inculcating  Univcrsiil  Charity/  was  lianded  to  me  a 
few  weeks  ago,  with  an  intimation,  that  a  reply  to  it,  from  myself, 
would  not  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  members  of  your  ou  n  body. 
Ikdng  at  that  time  engaged  about  other  matters,  and  not  observing  in 
the  discourse  much  that  was  new,  or  likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  any 
one  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  in  the  great  truth  which  it  was 
preachiHl  and  published  to  impugn,  I  laid  it  aside  as  what  might  be 
allowed  to  rest  undisturbed,  at  least  until  I  had  more  leisure.  I  was, 
however,  satisfied  to  do  this  chiefly  because  you  had  then  been  invited 
to  an  oral  discussion  by  an  Ejnscopal  clergyman,  and,  though  you 
pn»mptly  declined  to  meet  him  in  that  way,  yet,  as  you  expressed  your 
willingness  to  engage  in  a  written  controversy,  1  judged  it  likely  that 
you  would  have  him  for  an  antagonist ;  in  which  case  it  might  be 
acamnted  hardly  fair  for  a  third  person  to  interfere.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  has  issued  from  the  press  as  a  rejoinder  to  your  ])amphlet.  It  is, 
1  understand,  referred  to  by  Unitarians  as  unanswerable.  Therefore, 
being  now  in  a  degree  at  liberty,  I  proceed  to  pen  some  observations 
upon  it,  and  as  appears  to  be  most  becoming,  and  shall  put  them  in  the 
ft»rm  of  letters  to  ydursedf.* — p.  1. 

His  opponent,  w’hile  inculcating  ‘  universal  charity,’  having 
wiih  singular  infelicity  inscribed  his  sermon  ‘  To  all  denouncers 

*  and  revilers  of  their  fellow  Christians,  to  the  spiritually  proud 

*  who  exalt  themselves  and  despise  others ;  to  the  perverse  dis- 
‘puters  who  suppose  that  gain  is  godliness;  to  those  who  would 

*  monopolize  the  Father  of  all,  and  exclude  from  his  kingdom  the 
•sheep  of  Christ  who  are  not  of  their  fold,*  Dr.  U.  judiciously 
observes : 

‘  Has  it  not  struck  you.  Sir,  that  there  is  a  manifest  discrepancy 
betw’een  your  title-page  and  your  dedication  }  The  former  avows  j)art 
of  your  design  to  be  ‘  inculcating  universal  charity,*  a  design  which,  so 
far  US  it  can  Ini  attaineil  w  ithout  compromising  duty,  every  Christian 
must  applaud.  After  this  announcement  of  your  purpose,  one  might 
expect  the  w  hole  tenor  and  tone  of  your  address  to  be  in  keeping  with  it, 
both  the  expressions  used  and  the  spirit  breathed,  alike  and  throughout 
tending  to  soothe  and  tranquillize,  to  allay  iisperity,  to  awaken  and  win 
affection,  and  to  blend  all  hearts  in  one  feeling  of  kindly  and  confiding 
brotherhood  ;  at  all  events,  that  nothing  w'ould  occur  in  limine,  w'ar- 
ranting  a  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  and  catholicity  of  your  ow  n 
philanthropy.  Judge,  therefore,  what  a  shock  must  be  given  to  all 
hope  in  your  trustworthiness  for  the  achievement,  wheu  you  are  found 
at  the  outset,  as  wdth  a  flourish  of  trumj>ets,  stigmatising  the  persons 
you  chiefly  undertook  to  deal  wdth,  as  among  the  most  odious  charac¬ 
ters  that  inspiration  |>ourtrays  and  condemns.  A  stranger  to  your 
creed,  without  going  beyond  your  iliird  page,  might  assume  (that), 
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whatever  be  Unitarian  Christianity,  this  its  champion  gives  very 
dubious  proof  of  its  being  a  religion  of  universal  love.* — p.  3. 

Our  author,  having  very  satisfactorily  distinguished  between 
‘  charity/  which  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  towards  all,  and 
‘  complacency  *  to  which  none  are  entitled  but  those  who  are  *  ap- 
‘  proved  of  heaven,*  then  very  justly  contends,  ‘  that  to  treat  all 
‘  persons  Jis  alike  safe,  and  all  doctrines  as  alike  good,  would  be 
‘  practice  contradicting  fact,  involving  a  denial  of  God*s  word, 
‘and  fraught  with  injustice,  faithlessness,  and  peril  to  our  fellow 
‘men.  The  charity  commended  in  the  Bible  abouuds  ‘in  know- 
*  ‘  ledge  and  in  all  judgment,*  and  ‘  approves  things  that  are  ex- 
‘  ‘  ccllent its  emotions  and  operations  resemble  the  benevolence 
‘  of  the  Deity,  who,  while  he  vouchsafes  his  providential  bounty 
‘  liberally  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  recognizes  as  real  saints  and 
‘  heirs  of  glory  those  alone  wlio  arc  so.* — p.  5.  This  egregious 
fallacy  he  very  satisfactorily  exposes  in  several  subsequent  [>ages, 
by  demonstrating  that  all  men  are  accountable  for  their  belief ; 
and  that  sincerity  in  adhering  to  the  same  cannot  possibly  exone¬ 
rate  any  from  unfaithfulness  in  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  illu> 
mination  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  no  sentiment  as  to  religious 
truth  can  be  purely  speculative^  or  liave  no  practical  bearing  on 
our  life  and  conversation.  He  then  very  adroitly  exposes  the 
Proteusian  character  of  Unitarianism,  to  vindicate  which  from  the 
charge  of  not  giving  due  honor  to  Christ  was  the  principal  object 
of  Dr.  A.’s  discourse.  This  system,  if  it  merit  the  name  of  one, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  its  tenets,  was  sometimes 
made  to  comprehend  the  Arians  who  sanctioned  mediatorial  and 
secondary  worship  to  Christ,  as  Drs.  Benson,  Cljandler,  and 
Clarke  formerly  did ;  and  sometimes  only  those  w  ho  do  not  wor¬ 
ship  Christ,  wdiich  Dr.  Price  maintained  was  its  utmost  compre¬ 
hension.  This  of  course  excluded  all  wdio  strictly  followed  Soci- 
nus,  who  distinctly  taught  that  it  was  proper  to  invoke  and  adore 
Christ,  though  he  held,  inconsistently  enough,  indeed,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  ‘  simple  humanity.* 

‘  In  this  single  negation,  viz.,  that  religious  worship  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  Christ,'  observes  Dr.  U.,  *  consists  the  sum  total  of  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  faith.  On  other  points  they  may  lie  as  wide  apart  in  senti- 
ment,  as  imagination  can  w'ell  conceive.  In  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  they  may  class  w'ith  the  highest  Arians,  <ir  the  lowest  Humani- 
tarians.  They  may  hold  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  atonement  for 
sin  ;  or  they  may  utterly  contemn  that  aupjwsition,  insisting  that,  if 
man  ever  reach  heaven,  it  must  be  the  achievement  of  his  ow’n  virtuous 
deeds.  They  may  take  their  stand  on  the  very  extreme  of  liberty  in 
the  one  direction,  or  on  the  very  extreme  of  fatalism  in  the  other. 
Still  if  they  will  only  deny  that  Christ  ought  to  be  worshipped  with 
divine  honor,  Unitarianism  opens  before  them  the  wide  embrace  of  its 
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fellowship,  and  bids  them  welcome  as  allies  in  the  enterprise  to  which 
it  is  aj^ainst  the  rights  of  the  Son  of  God.  \V  e  may,  there¬ 

fore,  consider  that  the  whole  merits  of  I  nitarianism  are,  by  your  dis¬ 
course,  staked  for  public  discussion,  \ou  have  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  Trusting  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  I  step  forth,  and  take  it  up. 
^lay  TRUTH,  and  that  alone  prevail !’ — p.  24. 

On  two  points  of  prime  importTnee,  tlie  disputants  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  agreed.  One,  ‘  that  every  one  has  the  right  of  ex- 
‘  amining  and  deciding  for  himself,  in  his  endeavours  to  acquire  a 

*  knowledge  of  religion;*  and  ‘the  other,  the.  infallible  and  ex- 
‘  elusive  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  guide  and  ground 
‘  of  religious  belief.’  But  notwithstanding  this,  Dr.  A.  has, 
strangely  enough  surely,  ‘  represented  TrinitJirians  in  general  as 
‘deriving  their  doctrine  from  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  de- 
‘creesof  church  authorityj  and  intimating  that  Unitarians  only 
‘  carry  out  the  principle,  that  ‘  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
‘  ‘  testants.*  *  But  our  author  shrewdly  replies  :  ‘  To  have  made 
‘  such  a  statement  honestly,  your  reading  must  have  been  circum- 
‘  scribed  and  superficial  indeed.  You  cannot  be  acquainted  with 
‘the  writings  of  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  Wardlaw,  Moses  Stuart,  and 
‘  manv  other  leading  autliors  on  the  subject,  or  you  must  have 
‘known  the  statement  to  be  untrue* — and  while  he  rejoices  in  the 
candid  recognition  of  the  infallibilitv  and  exclusive  authoritv  of 
the  sjicred  writings.  Dr.  has  happily  reminded  his  opponent, 
that  ‘  to  do  so,  though  not  quite  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  has 
‘  not  been  uniformly  the  practice  of  your  body.  Dr.  Priestley, 
‘and  Mr.  Belshain  will  be  thought  of  by  many  acquainted  with 

*  their  writings  Jis  not  quite  concurring  with  you  on  this  point.  I 
‘  congratulate  you  on  being  at  least  a  stej)  ahead  of  these  and 
‘  like-minded  chief  men  among  your  brethren.’  And  lie  hopes 
that  following  out  this  principle  by  candidly  and  prayerfully  in¬ 
quiring,  M’hat  Stiith  the  Scriptures  ?  Dr.  A.  will  ere  long  ascer¬ 
tain,  ac(|uie8ce  in,  and  avow  tlie  answer  which  he  conscientiously 
thinks  it  gives  with  regjird  to  tlio  subject  of  his  discourse,  p.  35. 

In  his  second  letter,  our  author,  after  very  clearly  stating,  that 
the  appeal  in  favour  of  the  argument,  on  either  side,  must  be  to 
the  ^^rintures  themselves,  according  to  the  golden  axiom  of  the 
immortal  Chillingworth,  that  ‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is 
‘  the  religion  of  Protestants,*  enters  very  minutely  into  the  exami¬ 
nation  ot  the  original  words  which  are  frequently  employed  with 
reference  to  worship,  whether  human  or  divine,  in  the  Scicred 
Scriptures  ;  and  on  the  interpretation  of  which  Dr.  A.  had  at- 
tcmptiMl  to  rest  his  fallacious  notion,  that  divine  honor  is  never 
there  ascribed  to  the  Siiviour.  On  the  general  word  TrpoffKvvBio, 
to  worship,  we  cannot  do  better  than  permit  Dr.  U.  to  speak  for 
hitnselt,  as  it  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  our  readers  will  be  highly 
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delighted  with  his  lucid  statements,  diligent  research,  and  success¬ 
ful  arguments. 

‘  This  is  a  >rord  of  great  importance.  To  it  I  must  call  particular 
attention ;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  d(H»s  not  appear  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  notice  it  deserves  as  connected  with  our  ])resent  inquiry. 
You  insinuate  that  it  ^  signifies  to  ])ay  any  external  mark  of  respect, 
salutation,  or  obedience,  by  l)owing,  bending,  crouching,  nr  prostrating 
the  body.  You  complain  of  its  having  been  rendered  ‘  wiirship,*  in 
the  common  English  version,  where  it  expresses  the  homage  given  to 
Christ ;  and  you  imply  a  wish  that  a  new  translation  should  be  made 
by  authority,  in  which  it  might,  in  such  cases,  be  rendered  by  some 
other  word  less  likely  to  make  English  readers  think  that  the  Re¬ 
deemer  ought  to  be  honored  with  the  homage  due  t(»  the  Deity.  You 
quote  in  support  of  your  o])inions  regarding  this  term,  a  few  texts  in 
which  it  is  empl(»yed  by  the  LXX.,  and  some  of  them  are  instances  in 
|M)int,  to  show  that  in  that  version  it  occasionally  means  to  pay  civil 
respect,  and  cannot  be  understtMxl  as  signifying  to  offer  divine  homage. 
You  also  mention  some  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  you 
think  it  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way. 

*  The  word,  as  you  are  aware,  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which 
a  dog  manifests  his  attachment  and  submission  by  thnuving  himself  at 
our  feet,  and  even  ^  licking’  them,  as  though  intimating  such  to  lx*  his 
veneration  and  devotion  towards  us,  that  he  puts  himself  completely 
in  our  power  to  do  whatever  we  please  to  him  ;  and  xuu  or  xuvim, 
from  xvuvj  a  dog.  See  Schleusner  and  others.  IJ  ence  it  signifies,  to 
salute  by  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or  by  kissing,  or  by  Imth 
modes  of  expressing  attachment  or  homage.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1),  and  Isaiah 
xlix.  23 ;  the  one  describing  the  subjection  of  the  Arabians  to  the 
Saviour,  and  the  other  the  honour  rendered  to  the  church  as  the  abode 
of  Deity — unite  prostration  and  kissing  the  feet.’ — ])p.  43,  44. 

Having  carefully  proceeded  through  the  Septuagint,  examining 
all  the  varieties  of  usages  there,  our  author  proceeds  : 

‘  Let  us  now  look  at  the  word  as  it  stands  in  the  New  Testament* 
It  occurs  twenty-nine  times  in  the  gospels,  and  if  1  mistake  not,  in 
every  instance  signifies  divine  worship.  In  this  sense,  beyond  doubt, 
it  is  used  nine  times  in  the  ciunjiass  of  five  verses — John  iv.  20 — 24, 
where,  as  also  in  xii.  20,  cr^o(rxuv«rv  is  j)ut  absolutely,  for  the  ])rnctice  of 
offering  the  most  solemn  homage  to  the  Deity,  and  where  only  we  find 
the  noun  ‘  worshipper.*  * 

Tl;e  supposed  exceptions  to  this  opinion  are  then  discussed 
seriatim  ;  but  our  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  more  than  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  U.’s  remarks  on  the  first: — but  here  we  may  truly  siiy, 
Rx  uno  omnes  disce, 

‘  I.  The  homage  of  the  Magi  to  Christ,  Matt.  ii.  With  regard  to 
this  instance,  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  homage  pro- 
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fiented  by  these  Eostem  sages  to  the  infant  Saviour' ^tis  strictly  what 
they  would  render  U»  a  god.  They  came  to  worship  him  as  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  ct*rtninly  to  do  him  at  least  equal  honour  with  what  was 
accustomed  to  l)e  presented  to  the  Persian  sovereigns,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  divine.  But  I  should  say  rather,  that  they  wished  to  do  him 
even  greater  honour.  That  they  were  fiivoured  with  divine  revela¬ 
tions  is  evident  from  the  twelfth  verse.  Indeed,  w  ithout  a  knowledge, 
more  or  less  clear,  of  ‘  Him  that  was  to  come,*  they  could  not  have  un¬ 
dertaken  the  j(»urney.  Moreover,  they  were  conducted  by  a  special 
providence  to  the  place  ‘  where  the  young  child  lay.*  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  l»elieve  that  they  reganled  him  as  a  personage  of  higher  dignity 
than  their  own  monarchs.  ‘  When  they  were  come  together  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Alary  his  mother,  and  fell  down 
and  w'ORsiiippKi)  him  ;  and  when  the  had  opened  their  treasures, 
they  presented  unto  him  gifts  ;  gold,  an  ^  frankincense,  and  myrrh.’ 
Here,  as  in  cases  lK*fore  noticed,  the  prostration  and  the  homage  are 
mentioned  sejwrately.  That  the  personage  they  called  *  King  of  the 
Jews/  was  lo<iked  uj>on  by  them  :i8  not  a  mere  earthly  sovereign,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  proposal  of  Herml  to  ‘  go  and  worship  him  also,* 
which,  deep  as  he  w’as,  he  w’ould  scarcely  have  done,  if  the  Christ  had 
been  considered  of  no  higher  dignity  than  himself.  And  that  he  took 
the  personage  8|)oken  of  by  the  Magi,  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  plain  from 
the  impiirv  he  instituted  among  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  as  to  where 
the  Christ  should  be  lM>rn.  W\*tstien  concludes  his  note  upon  the 
word  in  the  second  verse  by  saying,  ‘  Since,  therefore,  Mat¬ 

thew,  who  could  not  but  be  aw’are  in  what  account  the  adoration  of  a 
mortal  man  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  nevertheless  placed  it  on  record 
as  a  matter  honorable  and  glorious  to  him  that  Christ  w  as  so  adored  by 
the  Magi ;  and  not  obscurely  signified  to  his  Greek  readers,  that  to 
Christ,  who,  as  he  had  just  related,  w’as  Iwrn  not  of  human  but  of  di¬ 
vine  descent,  the  honor  of  adoration  was  justly  due,  as  elsewhere  he 
has  clearly  declared,  28. 1).  Compare  Luke  xxiv.  52.  Heb.  i.  16, 

— pp.  54,  55. 

But  perhaps  \vc  cannot  more  faithfully  exliibit  our  author's 
critical  anmen^  than  l>y  selecting  another  passage  from  tlic  same 
letter,  before  w’e  proceed  to  take  a  summary  glance  at  his  suc- 
ct'eding  ones,  and  to  give  our  deliberate  judgment  on  the  whole. 
It  occurs  at  p.  40,  and  is  as  follow’s  : 

*  You  lay  some  stress  upon  ‘the  particle  even  as,  in  our  Lord’s 
statement.  You  say,  that  they  intend  ‘  similarity  of  manner,  but  not 
ecjuolity  of  degree;’  (this  explanation  is,  indeed,  given  in  Leigh’s 
Critica  Sacra,  under  the  word  but  it  most  unfortunately  happens 

for  I)r.  A.,  that  its  application  here  to  his  own  text,  is  quite  irrelevant, 
as  our  author  immediately  shows)  ;  and  you  refer  to  Matt.  v.  48,  per¬ 
fect  EVEN  AS  your  father,  w’ho  is  iu  heaven,  is  perfect,  as  a  parallel 
instance  of  their  use.  It  probably  esciiped  you,  that  though  the  w’ords 
are  the  same  in  our  English  version,  they  are  not  so  in  the  Greek,  the 
one  in  John  (v.  23)  being  wdiereas  that  in  Matthew  is  ; 
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both  terms  conveying  the  general  idea  of  resemblance,  but  we  may  be 
sure  not  precisely  identical  in  meaning  and  reference.  Every  Biblical 
student  must  regret  that  Titmaifs  work  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  Greek 
Testament  was  not  completed  before  his  death  ;  the  small  portion  of 
it  since  published,  shows  what  a  treasure  we  should  have  possessed » 
had  he  been  spared  to  hnish  it.  In  the  list  he  had  prepared  to  exam¬ 
ine,  these  two  words  are  mentioned,  w'ith  three  others,  as  generally 
agreeing,  while  each  has  a  shade  of  thought,  or  a  mode  of  use,  peculiar 
to  itself.  Had  we  the  light  which  his  erudition  and  faculty  of  nice 
discrimination  might  have  thrown  upon  the  subject,  I  have  little  douht 
that  each  would  have  stood  forth  clearly  distinct  from  the  rest,  in  its 
own  appropriate  character.  Some  w’ill  perhaps  doubt  this  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  term  used  by  John  occurring  in  the  expression  recorded 
by  Luke,  chap.  vi.  36 :  ‘  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  xo^w;  your 
Father  also  is  merciful,'  wdiich  apparently  answers  to  that  in  Matthew, 
where  is  employed.  IVIy  impression,  however,  is  that  t)f  the 

two  words,  xatJw;  expresses  an  exact  and  entire  accordance,  whereas 
intends  general  similarity,  not  necessarily  what  is  absolute  and 
complete.  is  the  word  in  the  expression  ‘  as  it  is  written,*  and 

others  like  it,  signifying  perfect  agreement  between  the  testimony  and 
the  fact.  is  never  used  in  those  cases,  but  occurs  in  *  as  the 

hypocrites  *  and  ‘  as  the  heathen,*  in  Matt.  vi.  2,  5,  7»  16.  And  I 
think  this  distinction  betw  een  the  words  satisfactorily  explains  w  hy  the 
one  is  employed  in  Matthew,  and  the  other  in  Luke.  Tlie  command 
of  our  Lord,  given  by  IMattliew',  is  ‘  Be  ye  perfect,  riXmi,  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,  rgX/fo/,*  whertnis  it  is  only  one 
partieular  form  of  perfection,  namely,  benevolence,  that  is  inculcated 
as  appears  from  the  context ;  and,  as  you  observe,  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  attain  perfection  in  all  respects  like  his.  But  the  comiiumd  re¬ 
corded  by  Luke  is,  ‘  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  hxriefioni,  as  y(air 
Father  also  is  merciful,  hixnCfJLUiv*  enjoining  resemblance  of  disiHisU 
lion,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  w  ords  before,  Indiig  ‘  kind  to  the  unthank- 
ful  and  to  the  evil,’  in  w  hich  respect  w'e  may  be,  and  shall  be,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  w’e  are  Christians,  entirely  like  him,  according  to  our  sphere 
and  ability.  If  these  remarks  are  just,  the  statement  that  *  all  men 
should  honor  the  son  even  as,  xot^wf,  they  honor  the  Father,  certainly 
claims  for  the  Lord  Jesus  the  very  same  kind  of  homage  in  all  resjiects 
that  is  due  to  the  Fatlier.’ 

Having  thus  fairly  disposed  of  every  argument  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  terms,  and  clearly  established,  as  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  inquirer,  that  such  usage 
both  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old,  and  the  original  of  the 
New  Testaments,  supported  by  the  collateral  evidence  of  other 
Greek  writers,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  tiie  ortho<lox  interpreta¬ 
tion,  that  the  Saviour  is  justly  entitled  to  divine  w'orship;  our 
esteemed  author  devotes  his  third  letter  to  the  Pre-existence 
OF  Christ;  his  fourth  to  His  Deity;  the  fifth  to  an  Examina¬ 
tion  OF  the  first  tIIAI*TER  OF  HEBREWS ;  llis  sixtll  tO  tllC 
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Worship,  both  as  to  Prayer  and  Praise  given  to  Christ; 
&Q(1  his  lust  to  80IDC  Oeneral  concluding  K.EMARKS— — on 
which  we  re|jpret  Umt  we  cannot  at  present  enter.  But  we  confi¬ 
dently  hope  our  readers,  and  especially  our  ministerial  brethren, 
will  speedily  consult  the  work  itself,  for  further  information  on  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all.  To  such  we  must  cjindidly 
acknowledge,  that,  acquainted  as  we  were,  with  the  piety,  diligence, 
and  talent  of  the  autJior,  we  never  rose  from  the  perusal  of  any 
controversial  work  with  more  unmingled  pleasure,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  with  higher  gratification.  As  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  there  are  very  few*  works  so  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
our  rising  ministry,  and  to  the  thinking  and  inquiring  part  of  our 
youthful  charges.  One  great  excellency  pervades  the  whole — 
there  is  not  a  tincture  of  bitUrntss  in  any  page.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions,  astonishment  luis  risen  in  our  minds,  how  the  author  could 
restrain  himself  so  completely.  But,  at  wdiatever  expense  it  has 
been  done,  it  is  a  grace,  a  charm  in  connexion  wdth  polemic  theo- 
logy,  which  entitles  Dr.  Urwick  to  rank,  in  this,  as  w'oll  as  in 
some  other  respects,  with  Drs.  Smith  and  Wardlaw — who 
set  all  an  example  well  worthy  of  unceasing  imitation.  Thus, 
W’ill  the  proverbial  odium  thvologicum  most  effectually  cease ;  and 
the  rights,  both  personal  and  relative,  of  Him  who  is  the  King  of 
Zion  and  the  Lord  of  Glory,  be  most  speedily  advanced,  till  lli: 
shall  take  to  himself  his  great  power  and  reign,  for  ever  and  ever 
— Loud  of  all  !  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow^  and  every  tongue 
confess^ 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Cofigregatumal  Magazine,  Maif,  1831).  Article: 
Rev.  Dr,  Halley  on  the  Permanent  Institution  of  the  Pastoral 
Office* 

*2,  Ihe  l^revalem'c  (g*  Assumed  Apostolicisnij  a  Call  to  Evnu^cliztng 
Ichors  :  a  St'nnou,  Preached  hi  the  Per,  J.  Mark's  Ckapely 
Chelmsfordy  April  30,  Uiitp,  at  the  Forty-first  General  Meeling  oj 
the  Essex  C-ong reseat ional  Pnion.  By  the  Bov.  JMouison. 

Y^L  place  these  tw’o  pieces  at  the  head  of  this  article,  not 
because  w’e  intend  to  WTite  about  thetn^  but  because  they 
Iwth  glance  at  a  subject  on  w’hich  w’c  wish  not  only  to  offer  a 
few  thoughts  of  our  own,  but  to  elicit,  if  possible,  the  thoughts  ot 
others,  lloth  the  pieces  are  published  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  assembled  ministers  who  heard  them  delivered  :  Dr. 
Halley’s  was  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Uev.  T.  Aveling, 
as  co-nastor  to  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  of  Kingsland,  near  Loii- 
dou ;  Mr.  Morison  s,  as  suited  in  the  title,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
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iniiiisters  of  an  adjoining  county;  if,  therefore,  neither  of  the 
respected  authors  should  themselves  favor  us  with  their  thoughts^ 
as  so  many  of  their  brethren  are  publicly  committed  to  what 
they  have  written,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  feel  induced  to 
do  so. 

This  opening  may  sound  alarming ;  we  are  not,  however,  about 
to  attack  any  one,  preparing  for  battle,  or  meditating  the  getting 
up  of  a  profitless  controversy.  The  subject  we  intend  to  notice 
is  oue  of  great  importance ;  it  has  many  difficulties  in  specula¬ 
tion  ;  and,  practically,  whatever  view  be  tiikeh  of  it,  seems  to  in¬ 
volve  something  like  danger.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
some  of  the  prominent  controversies  of  the  day ;  and,  we  frankly 
confess,  rather  perplexes  us,  when  we  want  to  harmonize  the 
sentiments  and  the  conduct — the  professions  and  the  practice, — 
of  some  of  the  combatants.  As  we  thus  acknowledge  that  we 
do  not  see  our  own  way  very  clearly,  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  pretend  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to 
indulge  in  assertion  or  dogmatism.  VVe  propose,  therefore,  to 
put  our  own  broken  and  confused  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
doubts,  or  questions,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem  best  to 
consist  with  a  state  of  mind  groping  after  liglit,and  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliciting  light  from  others. 

Mr.  Morison’s  object,  in  his  sermon,  is,  in  his  own  words,  to 
show  ‘  the  suitableness  of  the  evangelizing  labors  ....  of  the 
‘  Elssex  Congregational  Union,  to  the  present  state  of  our  coun- 

*  try ;  and  especially  their  suitableness,  on  account  of  cerUiin 

‘  opinions  which  are  extensively  propagated.*  Among  these, 
denominated  afterwards  ‘  false  opinions,’  the  first  place  is  allotted 
to: — ‘  The  denial  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 

*  worship.* 

From  the  author’s  remarks  on  this  subject  we  select  a  few  sen¬ 
tences. 

‘We  know  that  it  had  been  said,  ‘the  Church  hath  power  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  aiid  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.*  We  know 
that  it  had  been  said,  ‘  Whosoever,  through  his  private  judgment,  wil¬ 
lingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  l)e 
ordained  and  approved  of  common  autliority,  ought  to  be  oj)enly  re¬ 
buked.*  We  could  subscribe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
declarations  ; — the  first,  because  we  altogether  disbelieved  it,  and  the 
second,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  because  if  the  practices,  iti  view 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  w'hy  go  to  tradition  to  sane- 
tion  them  ?  Why  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Why  set  up  a  human  authority  on  the  same  seat  of  judgment  as  the 
Divine 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘  A  learned,  able,  and  pious  layman,  who  is  in  high  repute  in  the 
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Epiicopfil  Church,  referring  to  the  principle  of  appealing  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  sJoiie,  says,  *  It  is  because  the  Church  of  England  so  substanti¬ 
ally  rejects  this  principle,  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that 
she  is  not  a  Protetiani,  but  a  reformed  portion  of  the  Catholic  church!' 
****  '*■ 

*  The  Holy  Scriptures  recognize  a  very  dissimilar  arbiter  of  ditfer- 
enciHi,  and  a  very  dissimilar  rule  of  interj)retation  from  that  of  whicli 
you  have  just  heard.  They  say,  ‘  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if 
they  8|H*ak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.'  ‘  Search  the  Scriptures,'  was  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

♦  *  ♦  '  *  * 

'  Think,  brethren,  of  your  poor  and  ignorant  countrymen. . .  .think 
of  one,  lulled  into  false  security  by  the  fatal  dream,  that  it  is  enougli 
for  him  to  believe  as  others  believe ;  or  think  of  another,  who  is  rest¬ 
ing  his  faith,  not  on  the  word  of  Crod,  but  on  the  word  of  man,  and 
will  you  not  give  fresh  vigor  to  an  institution,  all  whose  preachers  sap, 
and  say,  frithovt  incemshtennj  and  without  reserve,  'the  Bible,  tlie 
Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  ?'. . .  ./o  you,  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  men  who  in  times  still  darker,  maintained  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  nyht  of  private  judgtnent,  your  great  jM  aster 
looks  for  a  zealous  maintenance  of  these  essential  characters  of  his  re¬ 
ligion.' 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 

‘  We  do  not  expect  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Bible  to  find  new  doc¬ 
trines  ;  but  we  do  expect  to  find  new  aspects  of  the  old  doctrines  :  we 
do  expect  to  clear  those  doctrines  /’rom  the  rust  and  the  rubbish,  which 
the  ignorance  of  former  ages  has  heaped  upon  them.  We  do  expect  to 
see  them  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original,  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  beauty  in  which  they  appeared  when  they  came  first  from  the 
hand  of  the  Redeemer.' 

‘  'fo  sink  a  man  below  the  dignity  of  an  accountable  agent,  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  pretended  apostolic  scheme.  It  puts  down  the 
spirit  of  inguiry  ;  it  teaches  to  defer  to  authority ;  it  insists  that  the 
religion  of  the  church  must  be  the  religion  of  the  priesthood,  and  that 
the  religion  of  the  priesthood  must  be  the  religion  of  every  body  be¬ 
sides.’ 

By  these,  and  many  similar  statements,  Mr.  Morison,  and, 
through  him,  the  h^ex  ministers,  maintain  what  have  always 
been  coi^idered  as  great  Protestant,  and  by  emphasis,  therefore, 
great  Dissenting,  or  nonconformist,  principles;  such  as  tlie  ex¬ 
clusive  autliority  of  Scripture;  the  right  of  private  judgment; 
the^  rejection  ot  traditions,  and  of  traditional  interpretation  or 
belief;  the  consequent  independence  of  the  church  of  one  age,  in 
respect  to  its  faith,  worship,  rites,  &c.,  of  that  of  another ; — the 
duty,  in  fact,  of  perfecting  the  H^fnrmation,  by  appealing  from 
fathers,  and  councils,  and  creeds,  to  the  *  law  and  to  the  testiino* 
* ny,*  and  ‘searching  the  Scriptures,*  with  freedom  and  inde- 
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pcndence,  unshackled  by  hutnan  formularies,  in  order  to  clear 
their  *  doctrines  *  ‘  from  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  which  the  iu^no- 
‘ranee  of  former  ages  has  heaped  upon  them/  and  thus  to  get  ‘to 
‘see  them  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original. ’ 

Dr.  Halley  improves  upon  this ;  and,  in  a  very  felicitous  and 
forcible  passjige,  asserts  that  independent  churches,  as  such,  pos¬ 
sess  the  potcer  of  fully  exercising  what  Mr.  Morison  claims  as 
their  right,  Mr.  Morison,  indeed,  involves  their  possession  of 
this  power,  and  their  exercise  of  it  too,  when  he  describes  the 
Essex  Congregational  Union  as  ‘an  institution,  all  of  whose 
‘  preachers  say,  and  say  without  mconsistency  and  without  reserve 
‘ — the  Bible,  the  Bible  only, is  the  religion  of  Protestants/ — ad¬ 
dresses  his  brethren  as  the  ‘  representatives  *  of  men  who  main¬ 
tained  and  acted  on  this  principle  in  former  days  of  degradation 
and  darkness; — and  describes  the  ‘ great  Master’ as  looking  to 
them,  as  such,  with  peculiar  interest,  for  peculiar  displays  of  con¬ 
sistency  and  zeal.  \\'e  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Halley. 

After  stating,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  the  necessity  under 
which  Independents  act  in  dissenting  from  the  Church,  tlie  Doc¬ 
tor  refers  to  certain  modern  reformers,  who  say  that  they  act  from 
necessity  in  dissenting  from  them.  ‘  An  attack,’  lie  remarks,  ‘  has 
‘  recently  been  made  upon  [us],  and  sustained  in  a  series  of 
‘small  publications,  which  are  industriously  circulated  by  persons 
‘  who  contend  for  principles  idterly  subversive  of  our  discipline 
^  and  order.  They  profess  to  maintain  more  simple  modes  of 
‘  church  government*  It  would  thus  seem,  that,  by  this  new  sect, 
the  Independent  Dissenters  are  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
they  have  been  obliged,  by  their  conscientious  views  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Scripture,  to  place  the  adherents  and  advocates  of 
Episcopacy.  Unlike,  however,  the  Episcojial  community,  which, 
in  its  spiritual  character,  recognizes  other  kinds  of  ‘authority’ 
besides  the  Scriptures,  and  in  its  political,  is  bound  and  fettered 
by  acts  of  Parliament,  so  that,  it  neither  would  if  it  could,  nor 
could  if  it  would,  obey  ‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only — unlike 
this,  the  Independent  churches,  according  to  Dr.  llalley,  have 
nothing  to  hinder  them  from  adopting  all  that  their  new  opponents 
urge  from  Scripture,  if  they  saic  that  Scripture  required  it,  I'his 
*  glorious  liberty  ’ — a  liberty  at  once  eminently  ProtcsUint,  and 
worthy  the  boast,  the  devotedness,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
‘representatives’  of  PuriUin  and  Nonconformist  confessors — is 
both  eloquently  described,  and  boldly  claimed  for  his  brethren 
and  himself,  by  Dr.  Halley,  in  the  following  passage. 

‘  Congregational  churches  can  have  no  interest  in  any  abuse  what¬ 
soever,  fVe  are  hound  by  no  obligation  to  the  errors  of  our  fathers  or 
onr  own.  Let  any  practice  among  us,  however  general,  or  however 
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ancient,  be  proved  unscriptural,  and  what  should  prevent  any  of  our 
churches  from  immediately  renouncing  it  f  Our  institutions  are  not, 
like  Persian  laws,  immutable.  The  power  of  every  church  to  rejjulate 
its  own  discipline,  oftices,  and  worship,  is  a  refotnuing  principle  diffused 
through  the  whole  denomination,  which,  confined  by  no  restrictions, 
need  wait  for  no  enactments,  l)ut  indipendcnt  of  all  considerations,  c\r- 
ccpt  truth,  by  its  own  energy,  it  may  readily  correct  whatever  is  proved 
to  be  unchristian, — a  principle  at  once  so  firm  as  to  resist  unrighteous 
authority,  and  yet  so  compliant  and  elastic  as  to  yield  easily  to  reason 
and  accommodate  itself  to  truth.  With  us,  every  church,  inasmuch  as 
it  acknowledges  no  controlling  power  of  Pope  or  Parliament,  convoca¬ 
tion  or  conference,  priest  or  presbyter,  can  act  upon  the  convictions  of 
its  members;  and  that  church  would  be  unworthy  the  name  of  Congre¬ 
gational,  which,  through  fear  of  singularity  or  innovation,  or  through 
any  other  motive  n  hatsot  ver,  would  refuse  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  to 
correct  its  errors,  or  to  renounce  any  unscriptural  practice,  however 
ancient,  or  popular,  or  prevalent.  The  forms  of  all  our  churches  may 
Ik?  changed,  and  yet  their  principles  may  remain  unimpaired.  I  do 
not  admit  that  our  ])ractices  are  unscriptural,  but  1  do  say,  that,  if 
they  were,  we  could  have  no  interest  in  maintaining  them  an  hour 
longer  than  our  convictions  might  authorize — only  let  us  not  be  con¬ 
demned,  heciiiise  we  do  not  hastily  admit  the  crude  fancies  of  every 
ardent  innovator.  Let  us  he  sure  we  have  detected  the  wrong  and 
learned  the  right,  and  then  the  substitute  can  be  easily  eficctcd.  There 
may  be  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to  ancient  custom ;  and  there  may 
be  Um)  keen  a  love  of  novelty  ;  but  neither  antiquity  nor  novelty,  in 
itself,  is  any  evidence  of  truth.  CaiTy  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  and 
whether  the  matter  in  dispute  be  of  long  or  of  late  introduction,  by  its 
decisiun  we  will  abide.* 

This  passage,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  both  bold  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  picture  which  it  presents 
ol  tlie  unshackled  freedom  enjoyed  and  maintained  by  the  clmrches 
it  describes.  They  have  liberty  to  follow  the  Lord’s  will,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  appear  to  them  to  be.  Nothing  can  interfere  with 
their  inquiries.  Nothing  can  impede  their  pursuit  of  truth ; 
nothing  need  deter  them  from  announcing  their  convictions. 
Each  society,  ‘  acknowledging  no  controlling  power  in  Pope  or 

*  Piu'liament,*  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  with  respect  to  every 
thing  belonging  to  religion — every  thing  connected  with  faith 
and  practice,  creed  and  ceremony — ‘  carry  the  appeal  to  Scrip- 
‘  ture  by  ite  decision  we  wdll  abide.*  In  contrast  with  this  cn- 
vmhle  condition — this  attitude  and  language  of  free  men, — we 
will  now  give  Dr.  W  ardlaw’s  description  of  the  degradation  and 
^as^lagc  of  a  Parliamentary  church.  In  the  last  cliapter  of  the 
Dr.  8  late  admirable  volume,  in  showing  the  evils  of  esUiblish- 
mente,  he  largely  insists  on  their  ‘  destruction  of  the  Church's  in- 

*  dependence  — as  to  creed — nomination  of  ministers,’  &c.  A 
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few  sentences  from  his  animadversions  on  tlie  first  of  these,  will 
singularly  illustrate  the  positions  of  Dr.  Halley,  while  tliey  a^ain 
will  equally  illustrate  them, 

■  - ,  when,  according  to  the  authority  with  whicli  all  advocates  of 

establishments  consider  the  civil  rulers  as  invested,  the  ct'ctd  has  bcm 
fixed,  the  church  that  accepts  the  endowments  hocomes  bound,  by 
every  principle  of  integrity,  to  maintain  it,  in  all  its  articles,  inviolate. 
The  moment  the  judicatories  of  that  church  presume  to  introduce  an 
alteration  on  their  own  aulhority,  without  seeking  and  obtaining  the 
concurrent  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  they  have  violated  their  part  of 
the  formal  or  implied  bargain,  and  have  forfeited,  by  such  infraction, 
all  their  right  to  the  emoluments.  The  distinction  between  the  Church 
as  a  church,  and  the  Church  as  an  established  church,  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not  by  every  mind  of  common  sense  be 
instantly  perceived,  and  by  every  mind  of  common  candour  bo  instantly 
admitted.  Dr.  Chalmers  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  his  own  Church,  an 
*  unfettered  theology  ;*  but  in  no  endowed  church  can  tlnre,  by  ])ossL 
bilitif,  he.  any  such  ihiuy.  The  endowment  fetters  it.  That  chain  of 
golden  links  passes  round  every  article  of  it,  and  fasUms  the  whole 
down.  /!.«  a  church,  the  Scottish  church,  or  the  English,  tuay  alter  its 
creed, — wm//  cancel  it  entirely,  and  adopt  a  new  one.  Tins  is  the 
UNDOUBTED  PREROGATIVE  OF  EITHER,  Considered  simply  as  a  ehurch. 
Hut  this  is  precisely  what  each  has  relinipiished  in  accepting  a  state- 
endowment.  As  churches  established  by  law,  they  must  have  their 
articles,  and  their  confessions,  their  liturgies,  and  their  IwMiks  of  disci¬ 
pline,  and  their  directories  for  the  worship  of  G<kI,  prescribed  to  them 
by  royal  or  by  parliamentary  authority  ;  and  a  change,  unsanctioned  by 
that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfeiture  of  the  endowment.  *  *  ^ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  originally 
settled  and  published  by  legal  authority,  require  the  same  authority, 
the  authority  of  her  supreme  earthly  head,  to  legalize  any  alteration  ; 
and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  her  forms  of  worship : — that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  along  with  its  other 
authorized  standards,  is  binding  on  that  (7iurch,  as  an  established 
church,  NOT  by  the  authority  of  God,  but  solely  by  sundry  acts  of  Par- 
Uament :  and  (hat  by  act  of  Parliament  alone  can  any  change  be  intt'o- 
duccd.  Is  THIS  UNFETTERED  TiJEOF.OGV  ?  Is  this  the  exclusive  de¬ 
ference  to  Christ's  authority  which  He,  as  the  Church's  only  Head, 
demands,  and  is  so  supremely  entitled  to  ?  Away  with  the  unwor¬ 
thy  CO.MPROMISE  OF  THE  ChURCH’s  DIGNITY,  AND  THE  HONOR  OF  THE 

Church's  lord!* — Wardlaw's  Lectures,  pp.  348 — 300. 

Having  now  both  pictures  before  ns — both  what  is  claimed 
and  what  is  repudiated — we  shall  proceed  to  give  e.xpression  to 
wliat  we  have  already  denominated  ‘  our  own  broken  and  con- 
*  fused  thoughts.’  We  liave  promised  to  do  so,  not  by  any 
attempt  at  very  regular  or  elaborate  discussion,  but  by  ‘  doubts 
‘or  questions,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  seem  best  to  consist 
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‘  a  state  of  mind  g^-oping  after  light,  and  with  the  pur|>ose 
‘of  eliciting  light  from  others.’  In  consistency  with  this,  we 
shall  throw  outTjust  as  they  occur  to  us,  unmindful  of  order  or 
connexion,  anstcers  to  some  of  the  queries  in  the  above  extracts, 
impiiries  and  appeals  as  to  some  of  their  positions— as  to 
the  propriety  and  consistency,  in  some  respects,  both  of  the  boast¬ 
ing  ana  the  censure  in  which  the  writers  indulge. 


Dr.  Halley  says,  ^lAtany  practice  among  ust  however  general^  or 
‘  however  ancient,  [infant  Iwiptism,  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand, 

‘  and  j)arty,  immersionist  communion  on  the  other,]  be  proved  un- 
^scriptural,  and  what  should  prevent  any  of  our  churches 
‘from  immediately  renouncing  it?’  To  this  question  we 
reply  instantly,  and  without  hesitation — The  State  would  prevent 
you — the  state  with  which  you  have  put  yourselves  into  volun¬ 
tary  union ;  the  law ;  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  in  other  W’ords,  the 
legal  document, csdled  a  trust-deed,  which  has  ‘fixed  your  creed,’ 
defined  your  practices,  and  determined  and  regulated  what  you 
are  to  believe  and  to  be,  for  all  time.  To  this  reply,  however,  it 
would  pro!)ably  be  objected,  that  it  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  what¬ 
ever  a  trust-dee<l  may  connect  with  a  certain  building,  the  church 
assembling  in  it  does  so  only  in  the  exercise  of  its  owm  liberty — 
freely  and  voluntarily  holding  the  views  required  by  the  deed  for 
leg?d  occupancy  ;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  it,  in  the 
languiige  of  Dr.  Ward  law,  ‘  to  alter  its  creed,’  cancel  it  entirely, 

‘  and  adopt  a  new*  one  ;* — that  it  has  and  can  exercise,  as  he 
further  expresses  it,  ‘  this  undoubted  prerogative  ’  of  a  church  ; — 
for  nothing  can  compel  it  to  remain  in  the  building :  it  can  de- 
])art  when  it  pleases,  and,  erecting  another,  or  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  in  *  an  upper  room,*  can  ciirry  out,  in  its  faith  and  practices, 
its  own  convictions  of  the  Master’s  will. 

All  this  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  is  this,  w’e  ask,  all  that  is 
meant  by  Dr.  H.’s  eloquent  sentences? — Does  he  merely  mean 
to  say,  that  all  the  Dissenting  churches  in  the  land,  have  perfect 
liberty  to  make  any  changes  they  please  in  their  doctrine  and 
discipline,  according  as  Scripture  may  seem  to  require  them,  at  the 
expi  use  of  all  the  pro^wrfy  of  which  they  are  possessed?  Suppose 
a  sect  to  have  5000  places  of  worship,  which  are  worth  on  an 
average  £1000  each;  this  w’ould  give  property  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions suppose  this  property  to  be  attached,  by  law’,  to 
certain  definite  opinions  and  practices,  some  of  w’hich,  for  tlie 
sake  of  argument,  we  w’ill  suppose  to  be  unscriptural  and  WTong ; 
would  it  be  (piite  fair — would  it  be  true — w’oidd  the  know’u  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature  permit  the  churches  of  this  body  to  say, 
‘  e  i';ni  have  no  interest  in  any  abuse  W’hatsoever  !  We  are 
‘  l>ound  by  no  ttbligatton  to  the  errors  of  our  fiithers,  or  to  our 
'own  !  '  We  do  not  admit  our  practices  to  be  unscriptural,  but 

^  we  tlo  s;iy,  that  it  they  were,  we  could  have  no  interest  in  main- 
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^  tuining  them  an  hour  longer  than  our  convictions  might  author- 
‘  iie.*  ‘  With  us,  every  church  can  act  i4>on  the  convictions  of 
*its  members;  and  that  church  would  be  unwortliy,  which, 

‘  through  fear  of  angularity,  or  innovation,  or  ony  other  motit'r 

*  whatsoevery  would  refuse — to  renounce  any  unscriptural  |>rac- 
‘  tice,  however  ancient,  or  popular,  or  prevalent.’  ‘  The  power 

of  every  church  to  regulate  its  own  discipline,  otHces,  &c.,  is  a 
‘  ndorming  principle,  ililfused  through  the  wln>le  denomination, 

*  which,  contined  by  no  restriction,  need  wait  for  no  enactments, 

‘  but,  iudependeut  of  all  consideratioHS  except  truths  by  its  own 
‘  energy,  it  may  readily  I'orrect  whatever  is  provini  to  be  erro- 
‘neons.’  Could  all  this  be  s;dd  in  the  circuinstani't's  supposeil? 
Would  it  ha  trucy  that  a  botly  had  no  ^interest  *  in  an  error,  when 
by  holding  it  they  retained  property  to  the  value  of  five  millions? 
Would  it  be  trucy  that  they  could  carry  out  a  ‘  reforming  princi- 
‘  pie,’  ‘  independently  of  all  cousideratious  exirfd  truthy*  when 
they  would  hat^e  to  ‘  consider,’  that  if'  they  advaiu*ed  to  a  certain 
point,  they  must  give  up  five  millions?  \Vould  it  be  trucy  that 
they  were  ‘  bound  by  no  obligation  *  to  any  thing, — were  ‘  con- 
‘  fined  by  no  restrictions  ’ — ‘  need  wait  for  no  enactments  ’ — had 
notliing  to  do  with  ‘parliaments,* — when  legal  instrumentvS  which 
nothing  but  the  power  of  parliament  ci»uld  dispense  with,  iHuind 
tliem  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  creed,  and  a  certain  disci¬ 
pline,  at  the  peril  of  their  parting  with  five  millions  ? 

Property,  in  the  form  of  substantial  and  valuable  buildings — in 
chapels,  schools,  vestries,  ike.,  constitutes  an  endowment,  as  really 
as  land  or  money  yielding  an  annual  ineome.  A  congregation 
possessing  a  freehold  edifice  worth  jCoOOO,  is  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  rent  which  such  a  building  would  bring,  since  they 
would  have  to  pay  that  for  the  accommodation  which  they  now  en¬ 
joy  for  nothing.  If,  however,  they  oniy  hired  or  rentt'd  a  place, 
they  could  change  their  creed  or  their  customs — alter  their  views 
upon  any  point — follow  the  Scripture  wherever  it  led — consulting 
nothing,  and  wiring  for  nothing  but  their  own  personal,  conscien¬ 
tious  ‘  convictions  ;*  but,  as  endowed,  or  entrusted  with  property, 
the  uses  of  which  are  distinctly  specified  in  a  legal  ‘  instrument,’ 
they  must  consult  that^  if  they  wish  to  retain  possession.  In  this 
latter  ciisc,  they  may  boast,  if  they  like,  of  their  ‘  uidettered  theo- 
‘  — their  spiritual  independence — their  liberty  to  ‘alter  their 

‘  creed  *  according  to  their  i*onscience — their  right  to  appeal  to 
‘  the  Hible,  and  the  Bible  only  ’ — their  freedom,  as  a  church, 
trom  all  secular,  and  legal,  and  parliamentary  interference,  and 
their  consequent  power  to  yield  ‘  exclusive  deference  to  Christ’s 
‘authority,  their  only  Head.’  'Fo  all  this,  however,  we  submit, 
that  Dr.  \\’ardlaw’s  words,  in  the  previous  extract,  may  be  fairly 
adapted  by  way  of  reply  : — ‘  W  hen  the  creed  has  been  fixed,  [by 
‘a  trust-deed,]  the  church  that  accepts  the  endowments  [the 
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*  buildiuj(]  U  bound  to  Diaintain  it,  in  all  iu  articles,  inviolate. 

*  The  moment . that  church  presumes  to  introduce  an  altera- 

‘  lion  on  its  own  authority,  without  seekinjif  and  obtaining  the 
‘concurrent  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  [which  alone  can  set 
‘asidi'  a  legal  instrument,]  it  has  violated  its  jwirt  of  the  formal  or 
‘  implied  bargain;  it  has  forfeited,  by  such  infraction,  all  its  right 
‘  to  the  emolument  [the  trust  property].  The  distinction  between 

*  the  Church,  as  a  churchy  ana  the  Church  as  an  endowed  churchy 
‘  is  manifest.  Dr.  Wardlaw  may  boast,  on  behalf  of  his  own 
‘church,  an  ‘  unfettered  theology;*  but  in  ho  endowed  church  can 
^thercy  by  possibilUyy  ftc  any  such  thing.  The  endowment  [tlie 
‘  building  held  on  condition  of  holding  along  with  it  a  cerUiin 
‘creed] —this  fetters  it.  This  chain  of  golden  links  passes  round 
‘  every  iirticle  of  it,  and  fastens  the  whole  dow'ii.  As  a  church,  it 
‘  may  alter  its  creed, — may  cancel  it  entirely,  and  adopt  a  new 
‘  one.  Ihis  is  its  undoubted  prerogative  considered  simply  as  a 
‘  church.  Hut  this  is  precisely  what  it  has  relinquished  in  Jic- 
‘  ceptiug  its  endowment.  As  fXfssessing  this,  its  articles,  disci- 
‘  pline,  directions  for  the  worship  of  God,  are  prescribed  to  it  by 
‘  a  trust-deed  w'hich  rests  on  parliamenUiry  autliority  : — a?id  u 
‘  change,  unsanctioned  by  that  authority,  must  involve  a  forfei- 
‘  ture  of  the  endowment  The  fact  is,  that  when  the  faith  and 
‘  discipline  of  a  church  arc  originally  settled  by  the  legal  autliority 
‘  of  a  trust-deed,  although  they  may  be  afterwards  sincerely  and 
‘  voluntarily  adopted  by  a  church,  as  a  churchy  yet  they  are  biiid- 
‘  ing  oh  it,  as  an  endowed  churchy  not  by  the  authority  of  the  word 
‘  of  God,  but  solely  by  an  instrument  deriving  its  power  from 
‘  acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  sanction  of  Parliament  alone  can  any 
‘  change  be  introiluced.  Is  this  unfettered  theology  ?  Is  this  the 
‘  exclusive  deference  to  Christ’s  authority,  Avhich  he,  as  the 
‘church’s  Head,  demands,  and  is  so  supremely  entitled  to? 

‘  Away  with  the  unworthy  compromise  of  the  Churclis  dignityy  and 
*the  honor  of  the  Churclis  lord.* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  out,  that  wherever  there  are  en¬ 
dowments  in  the  form  of  chapels,  secured  to  a  certiiin  church  by 
law,  there  is  the  principle  of  a  natioiudy  religious  establishment. 
Dr.  W  ardluw  has  noticed  this  opinion  in  his  first  lecture,  and  it 
is  not  our  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  or  to  say  that  he  has  not  satis¬ 
factorily  met  it.  We  allow  the  difference  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  a  country  appropriating  public  and  national  property  to  a 
certain  church  on  condition  of  its  teaching  a  certain  creed  ;  and 
a  church,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  endowing  itself,  out  of  its  own 
property,  and  securing  that  endowment  to  the  maintenance  for 
ever  of  its  faith  and  discipline.  \\  ithoiit  for  a  moment  pretending, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  is  an  establishment,  w^e  desire  to  look  at 
it  Just  as  what  it  is — as  if  there  were  no  national  establishments 
fxisting,  and  no  controversies  respecting  them  afloat— aiul  to 
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inquire,  whether  it  can  be  clearly  explained  and  defended  on  the'  * 
av’owed  principles  of  Protestant  Con«;re«^tionalisni.  “i  1 

The  Congreji^ational  churches — Ihiptist  and  Ptedo-baptist — 
have  all  their  chapels  secured  by  trust-deeds,  not ‘to  Mem  abso-  ' 
lately,  but — to  the  inculcation  of  their  peculiar  principles,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  distinctive  discipline.  I'liese  trust- 
deeds  support  fi^enerally,  perhaps  universally,  Calvinistic  theolojry 
— and  adult,  or  iniant  baptism,  as  the  case  may  be  ; — they  some¬ 
times  require,  in  Baptist  churches,  that  the  communion  shall  be 
strict^  no  individual  not  having;  been  immersed  in  mature' 
being  ever  admissible  to  the  Lord’s  table.  They  frequently  con¬ 
tain  very  minute  enforcements  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  shall  conduct  its  aifairs;  and  not  seldom,  we  believe,  pre¬ 
scribe,  that,  on  a  certain  number  of  the  church  requiring  it,  the 
minister,  and  in  some  cases  the  deacons,  shall  be  called  upon  to 
declare,  in  writing,  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and  ‘  order  * 
set  forth.*  ^ 

Now,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  should  not  be ; 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  property,  held  by  a  society,  and 
therefore  not  private,  is  not  to  be  secured  to  the  society  by  some 
legal  instrument,  and  thus  preserved  from  individual  usiir|)ntion  ; 
nor  are  we  prepared,  at  present,  to  suggest  any  new  form  of  doing 
this,  short  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred :  but  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  a  few  questions  on  the  suhjecr,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
to  propose  doubts  occurring  to  ourselves,  which,  on  the  prinnplts 
professed  by  Congregationalists,  we  find  it  difficult  to  answer  or 
resolve.  ” 

Can  it  he  said  that  Dissenters,  Baptist  and  Pjedo-haptist,  re-^ 
pudiate  creeds,  when  almost  every  chapel  has  one  attached  to  it  ? 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenting  ministers  are  entirely  free  from 
the  slavery  of  subscription,  when,  at  any  moment,  some  of 
them  at  least,  are  liable  to  be  required  to  sign  their  names  to  a 
doctrinal  standard  ? 

Can  it  be  said  that  Dissenting  churches  are  at  liberty  to  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  Scriptures — to  follow  fully  their  own  convic¬ 
tions — to  adopt  and  profess  whatever  they  deem  to  be  the  will  of 
Christ — to  alter  their  creed — their  mode  of  baptism — their  terms 
of  communion — or,  in  short,  to  exercise  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  each  ‘  regulating  its  own  discipline,  offices,’  &c.,  when 
they  are  all  bound,  by  legal  instruments,  to  their  own,  or  their 
fathers’,  previous  interpretation,  at  the  peril  of  losing  their  places 
of  worship  ? 

•Under  such  circumstances,  can  the  language  of  Mr.  Morison, 
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and  the  Kssex  Ministers}  be  faith  fully  and  honestly  used?  such  as 
their  objectinj^  to  the  pretended  apostolic  schemC}  because  *  it  puts 
‘  down  the  spiritof  inquiry their  saying  that  they  expect,  ‘by  the 
‘  careful  study  of  the  Bible,  to  clear  its  floctrines  from  the  rust 
‘  and  the  rubbish  which  the  ignorance  of  former  ages  has  heaped 
‘  upon  them;’  (the  trust-deeds  of  some  of  their  chaptds  providing, 

‘ perhaffst,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rubbish;)  tlieir  speaking  of 
their  society  ‘as  an  institution,  all  whose  preachers  say,  and  say 
‘  wUiiout  inconsistency  and  without  reserve^  ‘  the  Bible,  the  Bible 
‘  only,  is  the  relirion  of  Protestants  T 

To  all  these,  however,  and  a  thousjmd  such  questions,  it  will 
l)C  replied— have  not  those  who  build  chapels  a  right  to  prescribe 
tlie  doctrines  to  be  tiuight  in  them  ?  Have  they  not  a  right  thus 
to  endow  whatever  sentiments  they  pletise  ?  and  are  they  not 
justihed,  by  defining  in  the  legal  deed  the  creed  they  patronize, 
to  seek  its  preservation,  security,  and  permanence  ? 

Theirr/g/</  to  do  it  is  unquestionable, — that  is,  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned.  As  to  any  responsibility  to  their  fellow'  mortiils, 

‘  they  may  do  what  they  w  ill  with  their  ow^n.*  But  no  man,  or 
lH>dy  of  men,  can,  in  the  sight  of  God,  have  a  right  to  do  wTong. 
If,  therefore,  the  matter  in  question  should  he  wrong,  they  have 
not  a  right  to  do  it.  That  doubts,  at  least,  respecting  its  recti¬ 
tude  might  fairly  be  started,  wdll  appear  from  considering  it  for  a 
moment,  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of  Protestantism — the 
pretensions  of  Dissent — and  the  nature  of  Christianity. 

The  principle  of  Protestantism  is  the  right — and  w  hat  is  more 
— the  duty^  of  individuals  and  communities  judging  for  them¬ 
selves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  appealing  directly  and  solely  to 
the  Scriptures.  In  addition  to  this,  Protestantism  having  arisen 
after  ages  of  ignorance,  apostacy,  and  corruption,  and  it  being 
theretore  iinj>ossible  that  ‘  the  rust  and  the  rubbish  ’  of  accumu¬ 
lated  centuries  could  be  got  rid  of  at  once,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  one  generation  of  its  genuine  children  will  improve  upon 
another,  and  that  successive  steps  will  be  both  made  and  required 
in  order  to  get  back  to  all  that  is  apostolic,  and  (in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Morison)  to  sec  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  our  reli¬ 
gion  ‘in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  their  original — the 
‘  brightness  and  beauty  in  which  they  appeared  when  they  first 
‘  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer.’ 

Such  is  Protestantism.  But  is  it  consistent  with  this,  for  the 
men  of  one  age  to  fix  all  that  is  to  be  professed  and  done  by  pos¬ 
terity  ?  as  if,  in  the  first  place,  their  successors  had  not  the  same 
rights  and  duties  wdth  themselves  ;  or  as  if,  in  the  second,  they  had 
doije  every  thing  that  required  to  be  done,  and  that  nothing  re¬ 
mained,  in  the  way  either  of  reformation  or  discovery,  for  others 
to  accomplish  ? 

But,  it  w'ill  be  said,  they  do  not  mean  this.  Other  generations 
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are  at  liberty  to  think  and  act  as  they  please,  only,  as  truth  is  so 
important,  and  they  have  built  their  edifices  for  its  support  and 
propagation,  they  secure,  by  a  deed,  its  future  maintenance,  and 
therefore  make  the  holdinu;  of  it  the  condition  and  tenure  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  property. 

Is  this,  then,  consistent,  either  with  the  pretensions  of  Dissent, 
or  the  nature  of  Christianity  ? 

Dissent  objects  to  all  dependence  of  the  Church  on  any  tiling 
whatever  but  argument  and  persuasion.  It  condemns  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  Parliaments — the  attempts  to  support  or  preserve  truth 
by  law — and  the  conduct  of  that  community  which  consents  to  be 
so  circumstanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  ‘  change  its  creed/  without 
appealing  to  the  civil  power,  or  giving  up  the  advantages  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  All  this  it  condemns,  because  the  principle  involved  in  it 
not  only  offends  against  truth,  by  placing  its  support  on  an  arm 
of  flesh,  but  is  as  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  error ;  and 
if  so,  may  perpetuate  lY,  by  enlisting  prejudice  and  interest  on  its 
side,  and  by  closing  for  ever,  or  for  many  generations,  the  eye, 
and  the  understanding,  and  the  conscience  of  multitudes,  to  the 
light  of  evidence,  the  demonstrations  of  argument,  and  the 
‘  voices  *  alike  of  apostles  and  their  Lord.  Do  not,  however, 
they  who  thus  feel  and  speak,  fall  into  something  very  similar  to 
what  they  condemn,  when,  instead  of  confiding  in  reason  and  ar¬ 
gument,  they  commit  the  keeping  of  the  truth  to  law — to  the 
civil  courts — to  parliamentary  protection — to  secular  power? 
They  not  only,  by  this  act,  appear^  at  least,  to  put  more  faith  in 
force  than  persuasion,  in  man  than  God, —  but  they  gratuitously 
surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  their  own  liberty  and  that 
of  their  children.  Established  churches  get  something  tor  the  vas¬ 
salage  w’ith  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  so  unanswerably  upbraids 
them  ;  the  property  they  hold,  on  the  condition  of  ceasing  to  in¬ 
quire  and  to  learn,  is  given  to  them  by  those  who  impose  the 
conditions ;  but  a  voluntary  society,  after  creating  for  itself  its 
sacred  edifice,  voluntarily  surrenders  both  its  liberty  and  it,  and 
says  to  the  state,  ‘  this  1  have  built; — thus  and  thus  at  present  I 
‘  believe  ; — this  belief  I  never  ought  to  alter ; — the  Bible,  and  the 
‘  Bible  only,  has  been  hitherto  my  religion ; — that  it  is  to  be  no 
‘  more ; — 1  hereby  declare  that  if  I  should  profess  to  be  taught  by 
‘  the  Bible  to  alter  any  thing  I  now  acknowledge,  that  alteration 
‘  will  certainly  be  error :  to  secure,  therefore,  the  truth,  I  give 
‘  myself,  my  creed,  and  my  property,  to  thee  ;  do  thou  see  that  I 
‘  continue  faithful — that  1  endanger  not,  nor  depart  from,  the 
‘  unquestionable’  verities  I  now  enumerate ;  or,  if  1  do,  punish 
*  me  by  ejecting  me  from  my  own  building,  and  thus  serve  and 
‘save  the  truth  by  force.* 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  When  a  creed  is  fixed,  and 
attached  to  a  certain  building  by  a  church,  its  operation  is  not 
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only  to  hold  other  generations  to  it,  in  all  coming  time,  but  to 
hulil  to  it  those  who  impose  it  on  themselves,  so  that  (we  speak 
it  with  deep  reverence)  if  the  Spirit  of  God  were  copiouslv  to 
descend  upon  them,  and  lead  them  into  truth,  and  show  them 
some  great  error  they  had  established,  they  would  liave  to  aban¬ 
don  their  property,  in  order  to  obey  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ;  or  to 
sin  against  the  Spirit,  by  concealing  their  convictions  to  retain 
the  property ;  or  to  violate  tlie  law  by  departing  from  tlie  terms 
of  tlieir  own  deed — at  once  stultifying  themselves  and  sanctioning 
posterity  in  farther  departures. 

Dissent  always  speaks  of  the  Reformation  as  incomplete ;  re¬ 
grets  tliat  the  fatliers  of  the  English  Church  gave  permanency 
and  immutability  to  the  imperfect,  and  still  corrupted  and  disfi¬ 
gured  form  of  truth,  which  was  all  they  haa  attained  to; 
and  it  laments  that  all  argument  must  necessarily  be  lost  upon  a 
church,  the  ministers  of  which,  whatever  they  may  think,  are 
committed  and  bound  to  wbat  other  ages  have  fixed  and  pre¬ 
scribed.  Rut  is  not  tiiis  the  direct  and  necessary  tendency  of 
their  own  conduct  ?  Suppose  there  was  no  established  church  at 
all,  but  that  the  whole  land  was  completely  filled  with  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Baptist  chapels ;  that  all  the  people  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  they  were  all  in  trust  as  such  chapels  now 
are;  what  would  be  the  use,  in  such  circumstances,  of  carrying 
on  the  Baptist  controversy  ?  The  ministers  might  preach,  and 
UTite  books, — the  people  might  hear  and  read;  but  if  either 
party  suffered  tliemselves  to  be  convinced,  they  must  do  it  at  their 
cost— the  minister  must  leave  the  j)em)le — the  people  their  place. 
Living  beings  can  think  and  be  alTecled, — evidence  and  truth 
may  operate  upon  them,  and  alter  their  convictions ;  but  bricks 
luul  mortar  Ciinnot  be  convinced, — a  piece  of  parchment  is  deaf  to 
argument, —  it  has  made  up  its  mind,  — and  resolutely  adheres  to 
its  first  thoughts ;  it  has  put  a  certain  construction  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  and  hence,  whatever  may  be,  in  fact,  the  announcement  of 
*  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,’  and  however  they  who  are  in 
the  power  of  the  parchment  may  profess  to  appeal  to  it,  as  long 
as  tliey  remain  in  the  house  regulated  by  the  deed,  and  as  long 
as  the  world  itself,  or  the  house,  at  least,  stands,  all  others  who 
ever  possess  it,  must  dip  adults,  or  sprinkle  sucklings,  as  the  case 
may  be  !  It  makes  no  matter  wluit  turn  the  controversy  is  taking 
out  of  doors.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  some  peculiar  discoveries 
had  been  inade,  and  tliat  it  Wiis  now’  obvious  tiiat  one  of  the  i>ar- 
Ues  wiw  triumphantlv  and  demonstratively  right,  still  it  wouln  be 
imiMissiblc  for  the  other  to  admit,  acquiesce  in,  and  act  upon  this, 
unless  it  abandoned  all  its  chapels,  w’hich  w’ould  be  a  gieat 
Kicrifice ;  or  petitioned  the  legislature  to  give  it  leave  to  fol^ 
tow  its  convic(i(*HSi  and  obey  Christy — which  wouhl  be  a  greater. 
L  ntil  the  one  or  the  other  ot  these  things  w*as  done,  the  parties  in 
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question  could  not  ask,  as  if  it  were  unanswerable,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Halley,  ‘  Let  any  practice  among  us,  however  general,  or 
‘  however  ancient,  be  proved  unscriptural,  and  what  snoiild  hin- 
‘der  any  of  our  churches  from  immediately  renouncing  it  ?* 

Still,  it  will  be  inquired,  is  nothing  to  be  done  to  secure  the 
truth  ?  Is  a  place  to  be  built,  and  the  people  left  to  ‘cliange 
‘  their  creed,*  and  alter  their  customs,  and  adopt,  in  fact,  any 
thing  they  like  ?  They  may  come  to  imbibe  the  worst  errors  ; — 
they  may  turn,  in  a  generation  or  two,  hardened  heretics ;  or  they 
may  fall  into  the  vagaries  of  modern  fanaticism ;  or  they  may  go 
back  to  Canturbury  or  Home :  are  we  not  to  tiike  measures  lor 
preserving  and  perpetuating  God’s  own  truth,  by  forbidding  the 
future  perversion  of  our  property  to  what  we  condemn  ? 

Is  this  the  way,  it  might  be  asked  in  reply,  which  the  nature 
of  Christianity — the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  prescribes 
for  its  preservation  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  Christ's  promise 
is  to  tiike  effect,  that  ‘  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
‘his  cliurch?*  Can  Christ  not  take  care  of  his  own  truth? 
Dare  you  not  trust  Him  with  it  ?  Are  his  aids,  and  grace,  and 
promises,  to  be  withdrawn,  after  the  present  age  ?  Is  there  to  be 
no  Spirit  to  guide  your  successors,  that  you  must  chiilk  out  their 
way  ? — to  enlighten  and  teach  them,  that  you  must  put  into  their 
hands,  ready  made,  the  conclusions  they  must  come  to  in  all  their 
inquiries  ?  You  exjiect  your  prescriptions  and  enforcements  of 
truth  either  to  have  some  effect  or  none ;  if  none,  and  the  truth  is 
maintained  /or  its  own  sake,  what  is  their  use  ?  if  some,  and  /or 
their  sake^  therefore,  the  truth  is  maintiiined,  what  is  the  value  of 
such  maintenance  f — the  worth  of  a  profession  resting  on  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  trust-deed?  Still  it  will  be  thought,  that  it  is  not 
right,  or  not  safe,  to  leave  a  people  at  liberty  to  adopt  error. 
But  why  ?  Are  they  to  adopt  it  merely  because  they  may  ?  If 
they  have  not  liberty  to  adopt  error,  can  it  be  said  that  they 
have  liberty  to  adopt  truth  ?  He  who  is  free  to  do  right,  must  be 
free  to  do  wrong.  Can  God  be  glorified,  the  gospel  obeyed, 
Christ  honored,  with  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  age,  to  induce 
the  next,  to  maintain  the  truth  on  other  grounds  distinct  from  its 
own  evidence  and  worth  ?  But  the  property,  it  will  be  said,  may 
come  to  be  lost  to  the  truth  entirely.  Well ;  and  what  then  ? 
You  have  to  do,  not  wdth  consequences,  but  with  duty.  The 
question  is,  does  God  require  at  your  hands  the  preservation  of 
his  truth  by  the  means  you  propose  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  faith 
in  Him;  with  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel, — its  reasonable  ser¬ 
vice, — its  appeal  to  the  understanding  of  individual  man  ; — the 
constitution,  duties,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  ‘  the 
‘  undoubted  prerogative  of  a  church,’ — is  it  consistent  with  these 
things,  and  such  as  these,  for  you  to  seek  to  serve  the  cause  of 
religion  by  calling  to  your  aid,  through  a  legal  instrument,  the 
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powers  of  the  world— the  sword  of  the  magistrate— the  terrors  of 
the  law,  together  with  the  exercise  of  dictation  and  authority,  or 
of  that  which  comes  to  something  very  like  it— an  appeal  of  the 
nature  of  a  bribe  or  a  threat— an  appeal,  from  you,  to  the  pecu- 
niary  interests,  or  the  mental  indolence,  of  other  generations  ? 
Considering  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel,  is  it  not  likely 
that  to  think  of  preserving  it  by  legal  bonds,  may,  in  God's  sight, 
be  actually  worse  than  for  a  father  to  imagine,  that  to  keep  his 
children  from  ‘erring  and  straying,*  he  must  put  them  in  prison, 
or  that  to  keep  them  honest,  he  must  cut  off  their  hands  ? 

Space,  we  find,  would  utterly  fail  us,  if  we  attempted  to  pro¬ 
pose  all  the  questions,  difficulties,  and  doubts,  which  recent  me¬ 
ditation  on  the  present  subject,  in  connexion  with  the  character 
and  controversies  of  the  times,  has  excited  within  us ;  nor  will  it 
he  possible  here,  even  to  glance  at  many  things  which,  more  or 
less  bear  upon  and  illustrate  both  its  perplexity  and  importance. 
We  much  fear  that  the  celebrated  Protestant  principle,  so  frequently 
put,  and  so  frequently  cheered^  is  not  understood,  or  not  held,  or  not 
acted  on,  or  not  trusted,  by  many  Protestants.  We  much  fear  that 
some  who  profess  to  be  Protestants,  par  excellence^  and  who  taunt 
some  sister  church  or  sect  with  being  but  half  reformed,  or  hardly 
tliat,  w’ill  scarcely  themselves  pass  unscathed  under  the  fire  of  their 
own  arguments.  We  much  fear  that  though  the  professed  prin¬ 
ciples  and  popular  ‘apologies’  of  some  religionists  are  all  on  the 
side  of  religious  liberty,  their  actual  practice  involves  what  coun¬ 
tenances  Popish  assumption.  We  much  fear  that  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  Christian  denominations  are  proceeding  on  a  plan  which  must 
render  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  prayer  impossible  unless  Ccesar 
irill  give  jurinission  !  'I'liey  are  giving  perpetuity  to  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  distinctions,  and  so  completely  putting  them  into 
the  keening  of  the  law,  and  out  of  their  own  power  of  correction, 
that  if,  by  a  sudden  donation  of  grace  and  light,  they  were  all  to 
be  ready  to  come  together  on  some  comprehensive  and  catholic 
platform,  abandoning  every  thing  but  the  principles  and  rites  of  a 
common  Christianity,  they  could  not  do  it — or  could  not  legjiliy 
— till  the  powers  of  the  world  nodded  assent.  We  much  fear 
tliat  cither  the  Protestant  principle  or  the  Protestant  practice 
must  be  given  up— that  both  cannot  be  held  by  same  parties.  A 
church  claiming  the  ptitrimtiny  of  a  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Hible  can  consistently  sect  to  perpetuate  that  by  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  creeds  and  lejpil  securities,  and  to  forbid  its  successors  ever  to 
depart  from  it ;  but  a  church  appealing  ‘  to  the  Bible,  and  the 
*  Bible  only,*  and  actually  claiming  as  ‘  its  undoubted  prerogative,’ 
the  [wivilegc  of  ‘  changing  its  creed,*  can  only  stiite,  at  any  given 
time,  its  own  nresent  belief,  without  professing  to  be  bound  by 
that  of  its  predecessors,  or  attempting  to  bind  its  successors  to  its 
own.  A  church  may  change  its  creed,  but  the  church  cannot. 
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A  Protestant  church  may  do  so,  and  ought  to  preserve  to  itself 
the  liberty  of  doing  so,  because  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  sects  that 
have  all,  as  once  a  part  of  the  apostacy,  been  carried  away  from 
primitive  truth  and  primitive  customs, — are  all  professedly  labor¬ 
ing  to  get  back  again  to  the  state  of  things  under  the  apostles — 
are  all  bound,  therefore,  to  be  ready  to  adopt  any  change  that 
shall  bring  them  nearer  to  their  desired  object — and,  till  they  are 
sure  that  they  have  attained  this,  none  of  them  can  call  itself  the 
church,  or  can,  consistently  with  its  character,  either  bind  itself 
to  inquire  no  more,  or  forbid  its  successors  to  inquire  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  Church,  however,  may  do  this.  Its  doctrines  and 
constitution  are  true  and  apostolic ;  they  cannot  be  changed  with¬ 
out  arrogance  and  injury — and,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  may  be 
attached  by  it  to  its  buildings,  and  imposed  on  its  successors,  as 
Protestants  may  consistently  attach  the  Bible.  Is  every  Baptist 
and  Independent  society  this  church  ?  Are  they  in  every  point, 
— doctrinal,  ritual,  and  constitutional, — perfect  and  apostolic  ? 
Is  there  nothing  for  them  to  alter,  tliat  they  ask  the  law  to  sec  to 
it  that  for  ever  tliey  alter  nothing  ? 

‘  But  nobody  thinks  of  what  deeds  may  specify  or  appoint. 
Most  ministers  and  churches  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  their  own.  They  never  practically  have  any  operation,  and 
therefore  the  whole  matter  is  much  more  speculative  and  curious 
than  useful.’  To  this  objection,  there  are  two  replies.  If  it  be 
true,  the  thing  is  not  right ;  and  if  it  be  false,  it  is  not  good.  If 
churches  are  holding  property  on  a  certain  tenure,  and  are  yet 
utterly  regardless  of  that,  using  their  liberty  to  think  and  act  in 
opposition  to  the  legal  injunctions  against  it,  what  is  this  but 
another  form  of  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  subscription  without 
caring  about  what  is  subscribed,  or  without  intending  to  be  bound 
by  it  ?  But  the  objection  is  false  in  fact.  Not  only  is  it  always 
possible,  at  any  moment,  for  any  individual  to  take  advantage 
of  some  clause  in  a  deed,  to  annoy  or  eject  a  church  that  may  be 
exercising  ‘its  undoubted  prerogative,’  but  such  cases  actually 
occur.  It  also  occurs  that  churches  arc  saddled  with  what  they 
dislike,  or  a  majority  in  them,  but  they  choose  to  bear  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  property  rather  tlian  exercise  their  ‘  undoubted  prerogative.* 
We  liavein  our  eye,  at  this  moment,  a  Baptist  church  which  became 
open  in  its  communion — one  of  the  simplest  specimens  of  change 
— one  that  will  be  admitted  by  most,  to  have  advanced  it  nearer 
to  what  a  church  should  be ;  but,  after  doing  this,  it  w^as  disco¬ 
vered  that  it  w’as  not  their  ‘prerogative,* — they  might  do  it  ‘as  a 
‘  church,*  but  they  could  not  as  ‘  an  endow'ed  church.*  Some  few 
stuck  to  this.  Whether  scriptural  or  not,  it  W’as  law.  I>aw  was 
on  their  side.  The  founders  of  the  church  had  given  them  the 
advantage  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  view  s,  which  enabled 
them  to  listen,  with  perfect  composure,  to  the  most  convincing 
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demonstrations  of  their  brethren,  and  to  look  cjilmly  at  their  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  as  compared  with  themselves^.  1  ho  result 
H-as,  that  the  majority  departed,  to  exercise  their  ‘  undoubted 
*  prero^tive  *  of  buildiiijr  for  themselves  another  siinctuary,  which 
will  probably  Ik*  secured  to  open  commuion  ;  so  that,  if  their  suc- 
cess4)ni,  usiiu^  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fathers,  should 
come  to  be  convinced  that  strict  communion  is,  after  all,  rii^ht 
and  ufiostolic,  they  will  be  conij)elled,  b^  force  of  law,  to  violate 
their  consciences  or  quit  the  place !  riiere  are  cases,  also,  in 
which  churches  submit  to  the  readinj^  of  the  prayers,  because  they 
cannot  j(et  rid  of  them,  but  at  the  expence  of  their  buildiuj^, 
which  they  ctinnot  afford.  In  many  tbin^  indeed,  trustees  are 
sometimes  found  practiadly  to  interfere  with  the  proceedingSj 
peace,  and  ‘  independency  *  of  a  church. 

Here,  however,  for  the  present,  we  must  close  our  remarks. 
We  shall  be  j^lad  to  see  the  subject  thoroughly  ^one  into  by  some 
able  hand ;  anti  as  we  have  left  many  things  unsaid,  and  may 
probably  be  called  upon  by  some  to  siiy  them,  we  shall  be  happy, 
in  this  way,  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  discussion.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  apologize  for  remarks  which  may  seem  to  em¬ 
barrass  our  own  friends.  We  have  no  friends  to  tw  jmt  in  compa^ 
rison  with  consistency  and  truth.  We  have  no  doubt  either, 
but  that  many  of  those  with  whom  we  side  in  the  great  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  day,  have  often  revolved  the  subject  before  us,  and 
have  seen  their  way  through  all  its  intricacies.  We  shall  deem 
ourselves  happy  in  eliciting  their  thoughts.  For  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
Dr.  Halley,  and  others,  to  whom  we  have  had  to  refer,  we 
cheiish  unfeigned  and  profound  respect.  Our  opinion  of  Dr. 
W’ardlaw’s  volume,  with  the  exception  to  wdiich  we  have  now 
referretl,  and  perhaps  one  other,  is  before  the  public.  Dr.  Halley 
we  hold  in  high  estimation.  The  sentiments  we  have  quoted 
from  his  discourse  are,  we  are  persuaded,  deeply  felt  and  ardently 
cherished  by  him,  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  such  as  he  could, 
consistently  avow,  ^^ith  him,  we  hold  and  value  them  ;  like  him, 
we  leel  that  they  must  be  held  by  us,  and  held  fully,  practically, 
cousistemly,  or  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  neither  against 
those  trom  whom  we  dissent,  nor  against  those  who  dissent  from 
us.  Dr.  W.  has  done  the  first;  Dr.  H.  the  second.  On  the 
ground  they  take,  they  are  stile  and  successful ;  but,  as  we  have 
our  doubts  whether  this  ground  is  always  kept,  or  w'hether  it  be 
not  practically  abandoned  by  the  bodies  to  which  our  friends  be¬ 
long,  these  doubts  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  throw  out.  By 
the  way,  we  wonder  w  hat  the  ‘  brethren,*  for  insttince,  and  some 
like  them,  who  profess  to  have  not  only  the  Bible  in  tlie  midst  of 
them,  but  the  Spirit,  in  a  ])eculiar,  if  not  miraculous,  sense,  so 
unfolding  to  them  the  truth,  that  they  can  never  affirm  that  they 
will  think  to-morrow*  precisely  as  they  think  to-day — w’c  wonder 
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what  they  do  witli  their  buildings  ?  When  they  erect  a  place, 
and  thus  create  property,  how  do  they  secure  it  ?  That  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  security  w'e  have  already  admitted.  Public 
property  is  not  pri\'ate.  As  to  our  views  of  the  extent  to  which, 
and  the  terms  by  M'hich,  a  society  of  Protestants,  more  especudly 
Dissenters  should  secure  theirs,  in  consistency  with  ilieir  pro¬ 
fessed  and  fundamental  principles  these  we  reserve  to  a  future 
occasion. 

Such  were  our  intended  last  words.  It  strikes  us,  however, 
that  one  or  two  may  not  improperly  be  added,  to  guard  against 
the  misconception  of  our  spirit  and  purpose.  We  are  not  unaware 
that  the  lamentable  detection  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
churches^ — their  sliding  into  Socinianism,  or  dying  out, — is  often 
attributed  to  tlie  want  of  speciticness,  in  their  trust-deeds,  of  the 
doctrinal  sentiments  to  be  maintained  by  them  ;  and  in  these  days 
of  insinuation  and  calumny,  it  might  be  said  tliat  the  Eclectic  had 
become  Socinian,  because  of  our  introduction  of  tlie  present  dis¬ 
cussion.  To  these  objections,  we  reply,  in  the  first  place,  tliat 
the  defection  referred  to  may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation  on 
other  grounds.  We  believe  it  may,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
prevented  without  the  legal  specificness  demanded.  But  if  not, 
the  question  still  comes,  whether  ieyai  securities  are  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  way,  according  to  certain  popular  and  controversial  common¬ 
places,  of  preserving  and  per})ctuating  the  true  faith  !  If  not, 
and  yet  if  necessary,  where  are  we  ?  On  such  an  admission,  can 
the  great  Protestant  principle,  ‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,’ 
be  honestly  professed,  or  confidently  trusted?  If  it  be  felt  that 
it  cannot,  let  it  be  acknowledged.  If  cx|)ericnce  have  proved 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  succeeding  churches  and  generations 
to  the  Bible  and  to  themselves,  let  it  be  jivowed  that  we  do,  from 
expediency^  what  it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  witli  theoretic 
maxims;  and  then  let  this  moderate,  in  some  degree,  the  tone  and 
language  wdth  which  such  maxims  are  used  in  debate.  As  to  any 
leaning,  on  our  part,  to  that  irreligious  and  impious  recklessness 
of  speculation,  which  may  be  supposed  to  lx*  guarded  against  by 
protecting  the  faith  by  legal  securities,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to 
deny  the  existence.  The  evangelical  spirit  that  has  ever  distin¬ 
guished  this  journal,  and  which  we  are  fis  anxious  as  any  of  our 
predecessors  to  maintain,  is  denial  enough.  There  are  otiier 
evils  besides  heresy ;  and  other  rights  Ixjsides  those  of  nmii. 
God  has  his  rights,  if  we  may  so  s|)eak  without  impropriety ; 
and,  jealous  for  his  honour,  we  have  thrown  out,  what,  in  our 
view,  may  tend  to  maintain  them.  A  legal  instrument  may  not 
only  restrain  the  spirit  of  man,  the  liberty  of  human  8|)eculation 
that  leads  to  error  ;  it  may  restrain  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  may 
limit  (he  liberty  of  the  church  to  listen  obediently  to  the  voice  of 
its  Lord — to  mark  his  ‘  stately  steppings  in  the  sanctuary  * — to 
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welcome  his  will  as  his  word  unfolds  it,— that  word  which,  after 
having  long  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  usurpation  of  ^yuichrist, 
it  has  now  recovered,  and  recovered  to  obey  exclusively  and 
alone.  We  are  not  arguing  for  the  liberty  of  men  to  carry  out 
whatever  they  think;  but  of  Christian  men  to  carry  out  whatever 
they  read\  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  principle  of  non¬ 
interference  with  the  inquiries  and  laith  of  future  generations,  it 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  would  require  churches  to 
be  so  left,  that  they  might  he  turned  into  mosques,  or  sjuiagogues, 
or  heathen  temples,  or  halls  of  science,  or  schools  of  atheism  ; 
we  should  reply,  that  our  observations  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
taken  as  explained  and  limited  by  the  subject  they  refer  to.  We 
have  all  along  been  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Protestantism, 
and  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  claimed  by  Protestant 
sects;  a  right  to  he  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  the  IVible, 
not  beyond  them.  If  the  principle  cannot  be  consistently  main¬ 
tained  without  involving  the  hazard  of  such  extremes  as  we  have 
specified,  others  must  look  at  this  as  well  as  we.  We  believe  that 
it  can.  Even,  however,  if  it  could  not,  we  should  have  no  fear 
for  either  Protestantism  or  Christianity  in  acting  upon  it.  We 
wish  it  also  to  he  observed,  that  our  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Baptist  and  Pmdo-haptist  Dissenters  only.  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  others,  are  all  con¬ 
cerned,  more  or  less,  w’ith  the  bearings  of  this  subject.  They  arc 
all  seeking  to  perpetuate,  hy  laWy  their  respective  peculiarities, 
and  are  tlius  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  themselves  or  their 
successors  to  be  any  thing  but  what  they  are  at  this  moment. 
We  deeply  feel  this  view  of  the  matter ;  and,  though  we  have 
glanced  at  it  already,  cannot  close  without  referring  to  it  again. 
We  are  thirsting  for  Christian  union,  and,  as  fiir  as  possible,  for 
Christian  unanimily.  We  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem — we 
sigh  over  the  distractions  of  the  times.  We  long  to  see  the 
approximation  of  the  pious  towards  each  other.  We  should  be 
happy,  indeed,  if  the  difierent  denominations  who  ‘  hold  the 
‘  Head*  could  meet  and  mingle  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  thus  evince  their  substantial  oneness,  even  while  retaining 
their  several  |>eculiarities  ;  but  we  should  be  still  happier,  if  they 
possessed  the  will,  and  with  it  the  poivety  to  give  up  something 
tor  the  sake  of  union, — a  union  somewhat  more  pal|>able  and  im¬ 
pressive  than  is  indicated  by  the  interchange  of  good  words  and 
kind  looks,  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  their  distinctive 
badges.  We  have  often  stated,  that  we  oppose  establishments 
I>ecau8e  they  necessarily  interfere  with  the  union  of  Christians ; 
they  perpetuate  ditferences ;  they  confer  immortality  on  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  oi  a  sect ;  they  are  thus  in  their  very  nature  separating 
and  Hchisroatical,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  those  communities 
which  they  tetter  with  their  lavors,  from  modifying  any  thing  to 
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meet  the  advances  of  other  churches.  'Fhc  question,  however,  is 
not  to  be  evaded,  whether  every  sect,  by  the  legal  attachment  of 
its  |)eculiarities  to  its  property,  does  not  in  some  degree  sanction 
them  in  this?  Is  there  not  liere  an  effort  to  perpetuate  and  im¬ 
mortalize  separations  and  diflerences?  Nay,  supposing  a  parti¬ 
cular  sect  to  be  in  every  point  the  exact  image  of  the  apostolic 
model,  does  it  not,  by  the  act  referred  to,  sanction  that  in  other 
churches,  (by  supposition  wrong,)  which  will  for  ever  prevent 
their  becoming  right,  by  for  ever  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  to 
listen  to,  and  to  copy  from,  itself  ?  What  is  the  use  of  controversy 
under  such  circumstances?  If  controversy  does  not  aim  at  the 
conviction  of  adversaries,  and  action  corresponding  to  that  con* 
victiotiy  what  does  it  aim  at?  lUit  if  each  party,  before  they 
begin,  are  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their  acting^  in  spite  of  the 
convictions  which  discussion  may  produce,  where  shall  we  find 
words  adequately  to  describe  conduct  like  this?  When,0  when, 
on  this  system,  can  Christians  come  to  see  ‘eye  to  eye?*  When 
can  schisms  and  dissensions  cease?  How  shall  roots  of  bitterness 
be  removed  ?  At  wliat  era,  without  a  miracle,  or  w’ithout  convul¬ 
sions  in  civil  society,  will  the  church  be  one,— one  alike  by  Truth 
and  Love? 


Art.  V.  Eminent  Literary  and  Scientific  Men  of  dreat  Britain. 
3  vols.  Lardner’s  Cyclopanlia. 

I  Ares  of  the  English  Poets.  In  tw’o  volumes.  V^»l.  I.,  8vo.  Ily 
Houkht  Bell,  Ksq.  Lardner’s  Cyclojurdia. 

nplIK  great  work  of  which  these  volumes  form  a  part,  has  now 
^  been  carried  on  for  ten  years,  and  with  a  spirit  which,  it  may 
be  truly  said,  is  unprecedented  in  so  extensive  a  series.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  every  link  in  so  long  a  chain  is  of 
equal  strength  ;  or  that  the  whole  edifice  is  constructed  of  the 
same  precious  or  durable  materials.  But  if  there  be  an 
interstice  here  and  there  filled  up  by  rubbish, — by  a  work  of 
inferior  merit,  it  is  generally  where  the  subject  itself  is  of  in¬ 
ferior  interest,  or  one  in  w  hich  the  beauties  of  literary  composition 
are  little  looked  for.  The  only  striking  exception  is  in  the  three 
volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  if  the  whole  Cyclopuudia 
be  compared  to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image,  the  head  of  which  w'as 
gold  and  the  feet  clay,  these  volumes  are  undoubtedly  the  clay. 

A  work  of  such  vast  magnitude  and  of  such  high  merits;  a 
w’ork  of  which  the  best  volumes  are  equal  to  any  thing  this  age 
has  produced,  and  of  which  scarcely  any  will  not  rc|>ay 
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i>erusal  ;  a  work  which  includes  Sir  John  Herschers  ‘  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,*  and  his  trea¬ 
tise  on  ‘Astronomy;’  Connop  Thirl  wall’s  ‘History  of  Greece;’ 
Swainson’s  ‘  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Study  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  ;’  Professor  Phillip’s  ‘  Geology and  ‘  Histories  and  Biogra¬ 
phies,’  by  Scott,  Mackintosh,  Southey,  Moore,  Montgomery,  and 
other  writers  scarcely  less  eminent,  can  afford  to  have  it  said  that 
it  contains  two  or  three  worthless  volumes.  And  yet  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say  as  much  as  this  even  of  the  three  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  They  contain  a  mt  lange  of  curious  and 
amusing  matter,  the  result  at  all  events  of  considerable  research, 
brought  into  a  small  compass  and  cheap  form.  We  do  not  there¬ 
fore  pronounce  them  to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  interest ;  but  we 
do  say,  that  in  their  general  plan,  in  the  utter  want  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  discriminating  criticism,  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  distribution  of  matter,  and  of  every  charm  of  manner  or  of 
style,  they  are  totally  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  subject^ 

‘  the  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain.’ 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  claims  of  the  subject  which  make  us  feel  so 
strongly  the  poverty  of  execution.  ‘  Literary  biography,’  says 
Johnson,  ‘is  more  interesting  to  us  than  any  other  species  of 
‘  literature.’  This  is  true  of  literary  biography  in  general, 
but  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  lives  of  eminent  literary  men 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
execution  of  these  volumes  would  be  entrusted  to  the  most 
eminent  living  writers.  This  would  seem  proper,  whether 
wc  consider  the  celebrated  writers  that  had  already  treated 
many  of  the  same  lives,  or  the  celebrated  names  enlisted  in  the 
other  biographical  portions  of  the  Cyclopaedia  itself.  If  Dr. 
Southey  has  been  employed  to  write  the  lives  of  Nelson  and 
Blake,  one  would  have  thought  that  a  writer  at  least  equally 
eminent  would  have  been  selected  to  write  the  lives  of  Shakespear 
and  Milton.  It  is  stated  in  the  second  volume,  that  the  contents 
of  the  three  are  not  all  by  the  same  writers  ;  but  whosoever  the 
writers^  they  are  little  fitted  for  this  department  of  literature. 

1  he  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  looking  over  the  three  volumes 
is  the  singular  want  of  all  consistent  plan.  As  the  subject  is  the 
lives  ‘  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men,’ and  as  the  Cyclo- 
pfedia  cannot  be  made,  like  Chalmers’  Biogi*aphical  Dictionary,  a 
repository  of  all  names  that  have  made  any  noise  in  the  world, 
however  insignificant,  it  would  of  course  appear*  reasonable 
that  none  but  the  most  eminent  should  be  selected.  That 
llie  names  should  be  very  choice,  would  seem  necessary  if 
only  that  something  like  justice  might  be  done  them.  The  space 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  the  vulgar  crowd.  Instead  of  this,  when 
we  nroceed  to  open  these  volumes,  we  not  only  find  the  oddest 
jumble  of  all  sorts  of  departments  and  eras  of  literature,  but  the 
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oddest  selection  of  names  in  each ;  some  of  them  being  among  the 
most  celebrated,  and  some  among  the  most  insignificant  in  our 
literary  history.  Moreover,  it  goes  back  to  such  remote  (periods, 
and  includes  names  comparatively  so  obscure,  that  to  com¬ 
plete  the  lives  of  '  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  ’  on  the 
same  scale,  would  require  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes, 
A  third  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  lives  of  St. 
Columba  and  Allred  the  Great.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
former,  the  latter  surely  might  have  been  included  in  a  more  suit¬ 
able  class  than  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  England;  not  that 
his  attainments  were  not  extraordinary  for  his  age,  but  because 
literature  is,  after  all,  the  least  impressive  aspect  under  which  this 
wonderful  prince  can  be  contemplated.  As  a  king,  a  statesman,  and 
a  warrior,  he  completely  throws  his  literary  pretensions  into  the 
shade.  To  include  him  among  our  eminent  literary  and  scientific 
men,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  include  the  chancellor  Thur- 
low  among  the  poets,  because  he  wrote  execrable  verses;  or 
Walter  Scott  among  the  dramatists,  because  he  wrote  an  indifferent 
play.  These  evidently  fall  under  another  category.  Accordingly, 
(singular  inconsistency!)  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Alfred,  which  is 
written  in  a  strange  spirit  of  pedantry,  labors  to  depreciate  Alfred’s 
attainments,  and  to  show  that  his  literary  merits  have  been 
unduly  exalted.  Doubtless  it  has  been  so;  —  there  has  been 
a  natural  disposition  to  invest  this  extraordinary  character  with 
every  conceivable  excellence,  and  with  each  excellence  in  the 
highest  degree :  so  much  has  he  ever  been  the  object  of  venera¬ 
tion  and  love  to  his  countrymen.  Our  author  has  indu- 
hitably  succeeded  in  showing,  with  a  very  unnecessary  display 
of  authority  and  citation,  that  Alfred  was  not  very  critically 
versed  in  Latin ;  that  he  was  no  Bentley  ;  that  he  was  far 
from  always  interpreting  Boethius  correctly  ;  that  he  was  not 
quite  clear  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  so  forth.  The 
proper  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the  principal  aspect  of  Alfred's 
character  is  that  of  a  wonderful  genius  in  a  rude  age,  when 
accuracy  and  extent  of  knowledge  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
was  in  .active  and  practical  life  that  he  most  shone ;  it  was  as  a 
king,  a  statesman,  a  legislator ;  and  even  in  all  these  capacities  it 
is  not  so  much  what  he  effected  as  compared  with  what  mitjht  be 
expected  of  men  of  a  more  favored  era,  but  what  he  dicl,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  difficulties  .and  with  such  little  me.ans,  that 
principally  impresses  us  with  the  gr.andeur  and  sublimity  of  his 
character.  In  this  point  of  view, even  his  knowledge  and  attainments 
were  most  wonderful.  lie  who  in  so  dark  an  age,  and  .amidst  such 
constant  dem.ands  on  his  time  and  energies,  could  acquire  and 
write  so  much,  must  have  possessed  an  activity  and  uTtility  of 
intellect  which  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  unworthy  to 
measure  even  his  literary  merits  (though  these,  as  we  have  said. 
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were  less  prominent  tijan  many  others)  by  the  line  and  rule  of  a 
|>i‘dantic  criticism.  Unquestionably,  however,  it  is  somewhat  a 
novel  thing  to  write  the  life  of  Alfred  as  one  of  the  ‘  eminent 
*  literary  luid  scientific  men  of  (ireat  Britain,’  and  then  laboriously 
to  prove  that  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  title  !* 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  lives  of  St.  Columba  and  of 
Alfred  are  professedly  written,  partly  with  a  view  of  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  literature  in  their  respective  ages.  And  if 
this  plan  had  been  pursued ;  if  the  most  prominent  literary  and 
scientific  names  of  the  successive  eras  had  been  selected  for  a 
similar  purpose,  the  plan  would  have  been  consistent,  and  perhaps 
better  adapted  to  the  very  narrow  limits  of  a  biographical  scries 
like  the  present,  than  any  other  which  could  have  been  adopted. 
But  when  we  get  a  little  further,  we  find  not  the  slightest  traces 
of  any  such  plan.  After  the  life  of  Chaucer,  we  have  the  life  of 


•  We  must  confess  that  this  writer  does  not  speak  of  Alfred  in  other 
respi'Cts  in  a  tone  tliat  aln*gether  pleases  us.  He  says  that,  ‘  great  and  good 
as  lie  was,  he  has  been  prodigiously  overrated.  That,  both  as  a  man  ami  a 
fovereigii,  he  had  many  grievous  defects,  until  affliction  chastenetl  him,  can 
no  longer  Ihj  disputed.  Tliat  he  did  not  introduce  into  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  internal  economy  of  his  kingdom,  many  of  the  improvements 
formerly  nscribid  to  him,  is  et^ually  certain.  That  his  literary  uttuiriinents 
do  not  merit  the  j>raises  which  have  hitherto  been  ])asscd  on  them,  is,  we 
think,  no  less  indubitable.*  Now  we  freely  admit  that  Alfred  had  not  all 
the  learning  which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him ;  that  some  of  the 
legislative  improvements  ascribed  to  him  have  been  so  ascribed  wiihout  any 
gtHxl  foundation  ;  still  we  think  we  have  sutlicient  reason  to  demur  to  the 
expression,  ‘that  he  has  been  prodigiously  overrated.*  If  the  generality 
have  given  him  crctllt  for  grt'atcr  knowledge  and  wisdom  than  he  jmssesseJ, 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  generality  have  been  grossly  incapable  of  estimating 
the  ditliculties  under  which  ho  acquired  all  that  he  did  possess.  For  ourselves 
wc  must  say,  that,  when  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  think 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  prodigiously  overrated.  When  we  reflect  that 
lie  was  bom  almost  in  the  midnight  of  the  dark  ages ;  that  his  kingdom  was 
an  inheritance  of  :is  miieh  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  misery  as  ever  de¬ 
scended  to  a  prince  ;  that  he  was  engaged  in  almost  an  incessant  stmirglc 
with  foreign  invaders  ;  that  his  edneation,  such  as  it  was,  began  very  late — 
never  having  been  taught  to  read  till  he  was  twelve,  nor  a  word  of  Latin  till 
hr  wtus  thirty  ;  that  be  was  the  ]'rey  tbroiigliout  life  of  a  most  painful  and 
harasMng  disease  ; — when  wc  reflect  upon  all  this,  and  consider  bow  much 
be  achieved  ;  that  he  fought  it  out  with  the  Danes,  till  he  completely  ex- 
pcllcil  or  sulHliied  them ;  that  he  i»artially  rcclaimeil  his  people  from  bar- 
burisin  ;  tliat  he  certainly  enacted  many  salutary  and  enlightened  laws ;  that 
he  had  the  far-sightedness  to  see,  in  a  dark  age,  that  every  thing  tlcpendcd 
upon  the  ditFiision  of  knowledge,  and  became  himself  a  most  liberal  j'atron 
of  learning ;  that  be  healed  the  dreadful  distractions  of  bis  time,  and  intro- 
diiceii  a  grt'ater  measure  of  order  and  security  than  bis  kingdom  bad  ever  before 
enjo> ihL—wc  confess  we  doubt  wbctluT  it  is  possililc  ‘  prodigiously  to  over¬ 
rate  him  and  whether  such  a  combination  of  activity  and  vigor  of  intellect, 
practical  wisdom  and  indomitable  resolution,  was  ever  w’itucsscd  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 
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John  llcywood,  and  the  early  dramatists,  who  seem  to  put 
every  other  object  professedly  contemplated,  out  of  the  head 
of  the  compiler  or  compilers ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  life  of  Speirser,  the  rest  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  two  volumes,  are  taken  up  with  the  lives  of  the 
dramatists  down  to  the  present  time ;  that  series  beginning  with 
St.  Columba  and  Alfred  the  Great !  Even  here,  however,  some  of 
the  names  which  have  been  selected  are  not  only  so  obscure  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  a  necessarily  brief  work  on  the  ‘  eminent 
‘  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain,*  but  would  scarcely 
be  worthy  of  a  place  even  in  a  professed  history  of  the  drama 
itself,  unless  that  history  were  very  extensive.  Who  ever  heard 
before  of  classing  Mrs.  Aphara  Behn,  Elkanah  Settle,  (!)  Sedley, 
Etherege,  or  Tate,  (!)  with  the  *  eminently  literary  and  scientific’ 
persons  of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  examine  the  individual  biographies,  even  though 
written  by  diflerent  hands,  we  find  for  the  most  part  the  same 
lack  of  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  mat¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  general  plan.  While  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
curious  matter  collected,  there  lltts  been  great  haste  and  negli¬ 
gence  in  putting  it  together,  as  well  as  a  fault,  for  which  no  ddi- 
gence  in  research,  or  even  felicity  of  narration,  could  make 
amends — we  mean  a  want  of  sound  and  discriminating  criticism, 
riie  criticisms  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  most  common-place 
and  slip-slop  character. 

We  take  it  that  the  chief  excellence  of  brief  sketches,  such  as 
these,  must  necessarily  be  as  follows : — a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
biography  of  each  writer,  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  genius 
and  character,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  his  writings.  All  minute 
details,  all  discussions  as  to  disputed  facts,  unless  they  are  of 
prime  importance,  have  place  only  in  works  of  a  larger  nature.  Now 
in  these  ‘lives,’  we  often  find  half  a  page  taken  up  with  reasons  W’hy 
a  man  must  be  supposed  to  be  born  tliis  year  rather  than  in  that, 
or  in  settling  the  claims  of  two  rival  places  for  the  honor  of  his 
birth.  Equally  disproportionate  space  is  given  to  other  matters  of 
little  importance.  All  this  is  out  of  place  in  such  a  work  ;  all 
that  wc  expect  are  the  results  of  previous  and  more  lengthened 
investigation,  leaving  points  that  have  not  been  decided  still 
undecided,  unless  they  be  of  great  conseciuencc.  Sometimes,  as 
though  space  were  of  no  moment,  we  have  repetitions  of  the  same 
fact.  Thus  in  the  life  of  Davenant,  p.  lOo,  the  writer  says, — 
‘  that  in  IBoO,  Davenant  published,  in  Ihiris,  a  letter  from  himself 
‘to  his  philosophical  friend  Hobbes,  and  Hobbes’ reply,  which 
‘  were  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Gondibert.’  P.  L‘il, 
having  apparently  forgotten  all  about  it,  he  tells  us, — ‘  that  in 
‘  1()5(),  he  published  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hobbes  the  philoso- 
‘  pher,  at  that  time  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cavendish,  and  a  letter 
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•  from  Hobbes  in  reply,  which  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
‘  ptHMii  of  Gondibert.* 

In  like  manner  we  find  lengthened  digressions  on  matters  only 
partially  related  to  the  subject;  for  example,  oii  the  state  of  the 
theatres  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  century,  in  which  we 
have  an  account  of  the  rise  of  each  of  them,  lists  of  the  patentees, 
names  of  the  principal  actors,  the  licences  issued  by  tlie  crown, 
petitions  of  the  players,  Kc.  Now  these  are  some  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  ;  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  these  subjects  are  pursued  to  an  extent  out  of  all 
pro|K)rtion  to  the  space  that  could  be  fairly  allotted  them  in  such 
a  work.  We  also  feel  ourselves  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  the 
materials,  such  as  they  are,  are  put  together  in  a  very  unworkman¬ 
like  way.  Numberless  ai’e  the  marks  of  inaccuracy,  negligence, 
and  inelegance  in  the  composition.  As  to  the  criticisms,  whether  on 
intellectual  character,  or  on  specific  works,  there  is  little  that  is  worth 
notice.  As  to  the  remarks  on  plays,  if  we  except  those  of  Shirley  and 
one  or  two  others,  they  amount  to  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  the  writer,  with  the  dates  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
acted  and  published.  There  is  indeed  one  speculation  which 
w’ell  deserves  to  be  called  original,  and  which  stands  out  in  un- 
happy  prominence  from  the  usual  common-place.  The  writer  of  the 
lifeof  Shakespear  has  found  out,  it  seems,  that  Shakespear  is  deficient 
in  invention!  ^  that  if  he  had  but  little  learning,  he  had  still  less 
invention!’  Shakespear, — who  has  been  generally  and  justly  thought 
to  have  possessed  more  of  creative  genius  than  almost  any  other 
human  being!  And  on  what  is  this  absurd  assertion  founded?  Why, 
on  the  fact  tliat  even  the  most  original  of  Shakespear’s  plays  are 
foundeil  on  some  historical  event,  or  some  hint  derived  from  some 
fable  or  romance,  w  Kile  in  others  he  has  often  notoriously  made 
use  of  the  rude  works  of  previous  writers,  and  by  his  wonderful 
genius  transmuted  their  lead  into  gold! — As  to  the  former,  it  is 
tjuite  true  that  those  plays  of  Shakespear  which  are  most  his  own, 
were  suggested  by  some  great  historical  fact,  or  by  something  de¬ 
rived  from  tradition  or  romance :  but  nobody,  we  believe,  ever 
supposed  belore,  that  this  implies  poverty  of  invention  in  any  poet. 
It  is  so  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer  ;  it  is  so  with  thei¥!neid  of  Virgil ; 
it  is  so  with  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost ;  it  is  so  with  all  the  plays  of 
the  Greek  dramatists ;  it  is  so  with  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott. 
^  et  the  immortal  authors  of  these  productions,  we  suppose, 
will  not,  on  that  account,  be  deemed  deficient  in  invention.  The 
fact  is,  that  some  great  historical  event  is  seized  by  the  epic  or 
dramatic  poet  as  the  nucleus  of  his  work,  not  because  there  would 
be  any  dilHculty  at  all  in  imagining  any  similar  event,  nor  W'ould 
it  argue  any  great  powers  of  invention  to  do  so ;  but  because,  as 
the  }H)et  reads  about  it,  he  sees  at  once  what  inferior  minds  would 
not  see  its  poetical  capabilities ;  besides,  being  well  known  and  of 
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stirring  interest,  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  imagination  both  of  the  poet 
and  the  reader.  It  is  after  some  such  first  fact  has  been  assumed, 
that  all  that  property  constitutes  invention  begins.  It  consists  in 
weaving  a  texture  of  fictitious  events  around  such  fact,  and  in 
connexion  with  it ;  in  the  vivid  conception  and  strong  delineation 
of  fictitious  characters,  by  whom  those  events  are  brought  about, 
or  on  whom  they  operate,  and  wdio,  whether  acting  or  acted  upon, 
act  and  speak  w'ith  the  individuality  wliich  properly  belongs  to 
their  character.  It  is  this  intertexture  of  events,  carried  on  in 
one  consistent  series,  terminating  in  sonte  great  catastrophe,  and 
conducted  throughout  according  to  the  laws  of  probability,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  human  nature, — it  is  this  which 
tasks  the  inventive  genius  of  the  poet;  and  in  all  this,  who  can 
deny  Shakespear’s  supremacy  ?  Any  body  may  imagine  a  long 
siege,  and  call  it  by  a  name  that  would  sound  just  as  well  ns 
Troy.  Had  Homer  done  this,  we  should  not  have  thought  a  bit 
more  highly  of  his  invention,  although  we  should  have  thought 
less  of  his  judgment ;  nor  w'ould  his  assuming  some  such  fictitious 
event  have  been  any  test  of  his  invention;  his  invention  was 
really  tested  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  clustered  purely 
fictitious  events  and  characters  around  the  historic  fact, — forming 
one  sublime  and  consistent  whole. 

Far  different  is  the  way  our  critic  judges  of  Shakespear,  The 
two  gentlemen  of  Verona,  it  is  said,  ‘  is  indebted  for  many  of  its 
‘  incidents  to  two  works — the  Arcadia  of  Sydney,  and  the  Diana 
‘  of  Montemayor.*  *  The  comedy  of  Errors  is  somewhat  in- 
‘  debted  to  the  Menoechmi  of  Flautus,  which  had  been  translated 
‘  some  years  before  Shakespear  had  left  Stratford.'  ‘  Love’s 
‘  Labour  Lost,*  our  author  has  little  doubt,  ‘was  based  partly  on  an 
‘  old  play  of  Holofernes,  acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  early  as 
‘  155(V  and  so  forth.  Be  it  so.  All  that  is  truly  worthy  of 
Shakespear  in  these  plays  is  still  his,  while  his  obligations  to 
others  are  not  worth  a  brass  sixpence. 

We  take  it  that  it  is  as  plain  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  where 
Shakespear  has  merely  adopted  some  incident,  whether  of  history 
or  fable,  as  the  subject  of  his  plots,  it  is  no  more  a  disparagement 
to  his  invention,  than  it  is  a  disparagement  to  that  of  Homer's,  that 
he  founded  his  Iliad  on  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  would  have  required 
no  great  powers  of  invention  to  supply  this,  while  all  really  that 
tasked  invention  must  be  supplied  still.  Such  primary  facts  are 
nothing  but  the  lump  of  wood  or  stone  around  which  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of  the  poet  must  drop  their  beautiful  chrystallizations. 

But  even  if  w’e  take  the  other  and  the  stronger  case,  in  which 
Shakespear  has  contented  himself  with  re-modelling  and  re¬ 
writing  some  ill-concocted  and  misshapen  productions  of  previous 
poets, — who  that  has  compared  the  original  with  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  the  still  more  original  copy,  but  must  perceive  in 
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every  the  traces  of  Shakespear’s  woiulerful  invention — ilie 

exhuustless  fertility  of  his  fancy  ^  In  some  respects,  indeed,  we 
are  more  astonished  at  that  strange  alchymy  by  wliich  he  trans¬ 
muted  what  is  worthless  into  the  precious  metals,  than  even  at 
those  works  in  which  he  is  most  original.  It  is  confessedly  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  to  re-model  a  faulty  work,  to  pour 
into  a  poor,  dull,  flat  performance  the  life-blood  of  genius.  Yet 
this  has  Shakespear  done ;  and  done  in  such  a  manner,  that,  even 
where  the  original  would  be  pronounced  poetry  of  a  very  high 
order,  it  becomes  transfigured  and  resplendent  the  moment  it  has 
been  touched  by  his  genius.  We  could  not  have  a  better  proof 
of  this  than  in  some  of  the  very  passages  cited  in  these  volumes, 
to  prove  that  ‘his  invention  was  still  less  than  his  learning.* 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  extract  from  the  ‘  Taming  of 
‘  the  Shrew,*  compared  with  the  rough  draft  in  the  ‘  Old  IMay.’ 
Let  our  readers  but  consider  the  number  of  new  incidents  and 
circumstances  which  Shakespear  has  thrown  into  these  passages, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life  and  nature  to  the  dialogue ; 
the  art  with  which  he  has  imparted  more  dramatic  vivacity  to  the 
whole;  the  happy  changes  of  construction  ;  the  richness  given  to 
the  imagery  and  the  diction ;  and  we  think  that,  even  from  this 
slight  specimen,  where  Shakespear  was  professedly  improving 
and  re-modelling  a  former  play,  they  must  stand  astonished  at  the 
assertion,  that  ‘  he  had  less  invention  than  learning.’ 


From  the  Old  Vlay. 


From  Sliakoipcar. 


*  KnU-r  <1  Tiipttrr.  out  of  hia  (ithms 

Slii;  itnmkfn. 

*  Tfipn.  You  drunken  slave,  you  had 

U*  p>ne, 

And  empty  yonr  drunken  ]ianch  somewhere 
cIm*. 

For  in  this  liouse  thou  shalt  n4>t  n'>t  toni^dit.  , 

[  Frit  Tapater.  i 

*  VAV.  Tilly  Tally,  Tapster  He  fese  you  , 
an«>ne, 

I'ilU  the  tother  |H»t,  and  all  **»  paid  for  :  hH>ke 
you,  I 

I  doc  drinke  it  of  mine  owne  iu>tijratit»n,  : 

[  In-nv.  ! 

llecTv  lie  lie  awhile:  why  Tapster  1  s.ay,  ! 

Fill  a  I'n'sh  cuwhen  luvn*.  *  ! 

llei);h  ho,  heere  *s  (TikmI  warnie  lyin<;.  1 

[^Jle  falls  rtshrfH'.  | 

*Aii/cr  a  AoA/rNKiN  ami  his  ^Im  fn*ni  huntiruj, 

*  Now  tluit  the  gloomy  shadow  of 
the  night, 

I.onging  to  \iew  Ortons  drisUng  lo<»keM 
l.«*ani*H  fn»m  th'antaiiicke  world  unto  the  skio, 
Anddiin«  the  welkin  with  her  pitehie  breath,  j 
And  darkeMunc  night  orcjJiades  the  eri^tali 
heavens,  i 

llivre  hixake  we  off  our  hunting  ft*r  to  night.  , 
i’ou^e  in»pi-  tlic  huuud»  and  let  hie  ns 


*  Kntir  IlosTi:ss  ami  Si.y. 

*  Shj.  1  'll  ]»hoesc  yon,  in  faith. 

‘  Host.  X  pair  of  stocks,  you  ri»guc  1 

*  Shj.  Y'are  a  Imgga^e ;  the  Slies  arc  no 
rogjies.  Look  in  the  enronieles,  we  came  in 
with  Kiehard  Coinjuen>r.  Therebire,  fmnras 
jHillnhris  ;  let  the  world  slide  :  Sossa  ! 

‘  Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses 
yon  have  Imrst  ? 

‘  ^7v.  N»»,  not  a  denier;  (lo  hv  S.  ,lero- 
nitnv  ; — (Jo  to  thy  tadd  Inal,  and  warm  thee. 

*  host.  1  know  iny  remedy,  1  must  go  fetch 

the  thinl-lM>rough.  [AViV. 

*  Sli/.  Thinl,  or  fotirth,  or  fifth  Imrongh, 
1  ’ll  answer  him  hy  law’ :  1  *11  not  budge  an 
inch,  lM)y ;  let  him  come,  and  kindly. 

[  /.its  (loirn  on  the  (jrouwly  and  falls  asUtp. 

*  ii’ild  florus.  Enter  a  Lord  fntm  hunting, 
with  Ilnutsman  and  Servants. 

'Lord.  Huntsman,  1  charge  thco,  tender 
w  ell  my  hounds : 

I'rach  Merriman,  the  p<M>r  cur  is  cml»ossM, 
And  Cituple  Clowdcr  with  the  deep-mouthM 
hrach. 

Saw'^t  thou  not,  lM>y,  how  Silver  made  it  g«MHl 
.Vt  the  hetlge  eorner,  in  the  cohlest  t'aiilt  ? 

I  woubl  not  losi’  that  dog  for  twenty  ponmi. 

*  I  linn,  \\  hy,  llelmnn  is  a.-;  ginxl  as  he,  my 
lie  criid  up<ui  at  the  merest  lo.-s,  [lord; 
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the  (fid  Play. 

Aiut  ))id  the  htint!«innn  mh'  them  nu  nted  >vcI1, 
For  they  have  all  deserv'd  it  well  to  dale. 

Hut  sort,  what  sleepie  fellow  is  this  lies  lu'orc? 
i)r  is  he  dead?  see  one  what  d«MK'th  lacke  ? 

•  Si  nr.  My  lonl,  't  Is  nothing  hut  a  drunken 
sleeiH*, 

II is  hrail  is  too  heavie  for  his  hodie, 

And  he  hath  druuke  so  much  that  he  can  go 
no  funler. 

‘  lAtnl.  Fie,  how  the  slavish  villainc  stinks 
of  (Irinke. 

Ho,  sirha  arise.  \Vhat  so  sound  asleeiH'? 

(mh*  take  him  up,  and  beare  him  to  my  house, 
Ami  lK*arc  him  easilv  for  feare  he  wake, 

And  in  my  fairest  cIiamlK'r  make  a  fm*. 

And  set  a  sumptuous  han(|uet  on  the  lN>onl, 
AimI  piit  inv  richest  garments  on  his  hacke. 
Then  set  him  at  the  table  in  a  chaire : 

When  that  is  done,  against  he  shall  awake. 
Let  heavenly  inusick  play  about  him  still, 

(lo  two  of  you  away,  and  licare  him  hence, 
And  then  He  tell  you  what  1  have  devisile, 
lint  see  in  any  case  you  wake  him  not. 

[K.irunt  tu'o  with  Slie. 
Now  take  my  cloke,  ann  give  me  one  of  yours, 
All  fellow t*s  now,  and  see  vou  take  me  so; 

For  we  will  wuite  mum  this  drunken  man. 

To  see  his  countenanee  when  he  doth  awake, 
And  find  liimselfe  clothed  in  such  attire. 

With  heavenly  musicke  sounding  in  his  earcs, 
And  such  a  banquet  set  liefore  his  eves. 

The  fellowr  sure  will  thinke  he  is  in  lieaven. 
Hut  we  will  alnnit  him  when  he  wakes. 

And  see  you  call  him  Lonl  at  every  word. 
And  offer  thou  him  his  horse  to  ride  abroad. 
And  thou  his  hawkes  and  houndea  to  hunt 
the  deere. 

And  1  will  aske  what  sutes  he  meanes  to  weare. 
Ami  what  so  ere  he  saith,  see  you  doo  not 
laugh. 

Hut  still  {H'rsuade  hun  that  he  is  a  lord. 


*  Kntcr  the  Ijord  and  hit  Men. 

‘  lAtnI.  How  now,  what  is  all  things  readie? 

*  (hte.  Yea  my  lord. 

‘  lAinl.  Then  sound  the  musickc  and  He 
Wake  him  strait. 

And  see  you  doe  as  earst  I  gave  in  charge. 

My  lonl,  my  lonl,  he  sleeps  soundly,  mv  lord. 
‘  Stir.  Tapster,  gives  a  little  snial  ale : 
Heigh  ho. 

*  iA}rtt.  lU'cre  *s  wine,  my  lord,  the  purest 

of  the  grape. 

‘  Stic,  For  wliich  lonl? 


From  ShaketffH'ur. 

-\nd  tw  Ice  to-ilay  pieketl  out  the  dullest  sci'nt : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  tor  the  In'tter  dog.  [fleet, 

‘  lAtrd.  Thou  art  a  fiM)l ;  if  Kcho  were  ns 
1  would  estivm  him  worth  a  doien  such. 

Hut  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

*  1  Nun.  1  will,  my  lonl. 

*  Ijord.  What 's  hen*?  one  dead  or  drunk? 

See,  doth  he  bn*athe  ? 

‘2  Nun.  He  bn*athes,  my  lonl:  Mere  he 
not  warm'd  with  ale. 

This  were  a  U'd  but  cidd  to  sleen  so  soundly. 

*  Ltml.  ()  monstrous  Ix'ast !  how  like  a 

swine  he  lies !  [imagt* ! 

(irim  death,  how  foul  and  htathsome  is  thine 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. - 

M’hat  think  you,  if  he  were  convey’d  to  In'd, 
Wrapp'il  in  sw'eet  clothes,  rings  put  u|Hm  his 
.\  most  delicious  liam|uet  bv  his  Itcil,  [fingers, 
.And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes, 
Wouhl  not  the  U'ggar  then  forget  himself? 

‘  1  Nun.  Helieve  me,  hmk  1  think  he  can¬ 
not  choose.  [when  he  wak’d. 

*  2  Nun.  It  would  sc'cm  strange  unto  him 

*  Lorti.  F.veii  as  a  flattering  dream  or  worth¬ 

less  fancy. 

Then  take  him  u|),and  manage  well  the  jest : — 
C’arry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamlK'r, 

.And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pic¬ 
tures  : 

Halm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  halging 
sweet : 

Procure  me  musick  ready  when  he  wakes, 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 

And  if  he  chance  to  s^K*ak,  he  ready  straight, 
.And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — NVhat  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  biuson. 

Full  of  rose  water,  and  iK’strewed  with  flowers; 
.Another  Ivar  the  ewer,  the  tbinl  a  dia|M*r, 
And  say, —  M  ill 't  please  your  lordship  cool 
your  hands  ? 

Some  one  Ik*  ready  w  ith  a  costly  suit. 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear; 
.\nother  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease: 
Persiuule  him  that  he  hath  Iveii  luuatick  ; 
And,  when  he  says  he  is  —  ,  say,  that  he 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord,  [drcaina. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,  gentle  sirs  ; 

It  will  Ite  pastime  passing  excellent. 

If  it  he  husliandcd  with  modesty.* 

*  .A  He<lehamlH*r  in  the  Lord’s  House. 

*  Si.Y  in  ilitroreretl  in  a  rich  niiiht^ifftwn,  with 
Attcmlants  ;  sunne  with  upfutreh  uthvrt  with 
inmnn,  ewer^  uml  other  npjturU  ntincct.  Fnter 
lA»rdy  drvttcd  like  n  trrrtint. 

*  Sii/.  A  pot  of  small  ale. 

*  1  Srrr.  AV  ill 't  j»lea.-e  your  lord.ship  tlriiik 

a  cup  of  sack  ? 

*2  Srrr.  M  ill 't  pb*nse  your  honour  taste 
of  them*  conserves  ? 

‘.I  Srrr.  M’hat  raiment  will  your  honour 
wear  to-day  ? 
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From  Shakejtpear, 

*  ixmL  For  vour  honor,  my  ImtL 

*  Site,  Iwl,  Mn  1  «  lord*?  what  fine  ap- 

IMUt'Il  have  I  got  ? 

*  htrd.  More  ri^r  far  your  honour  hath 

to  woare. 

And  if  it  |»leaee  you  I  will  fetch  them  gtraight. 

*  H’il  And  il  your  honour  {dcaac  to  ride 
abroad, 

lie  fetch  your  lustie  itcedcs  more  gwift  of 
pace 

Then  winged  Pegasus  in  all  hig  pride, 

Tliat  ran  go  Hwiftlie  over  Pemiau  plainei. 

*  Tom.  And  if  your  honour  please  to  hunt 
the  dtx’TV, 

Your  houndg  stand  readlc  coupled  at  the 
doore. 

Who  in  running  will  oretakc  the  row. 

And  make  the  lung  breathde  tygre  broken 
wiutletL 

*  Site.  By  the  masac  1  thinke  I  am  a  lord 

indee«b 

Whati  thy  name? 

*  /«ort/.  Simm  and  if  it  please  your  honour. 

*  Site.  Siutt  that  as  much  to  gay  Simiou  or 

Put  forth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  not. 

Cjive  me  thy  baud,  Sim ;  am  1  lord  indeed  ? 

*  Ijnrtt  1  my  graciuug  lord,  and  your  lovely 

ladie 

Ijong  time  liath  moume«l  for  your  absence 
Let  re. 

And  now  uitb  joy  behold  where  glic  dooth 
come 

To  gratulate  your  honour’s  safe  retume. 


\  ’•  i 
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From  the  Old  Play. 

*  Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not 
me  —  honour,  nor  lordship:  1  never  drank 
gack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  irive  me  any  con* 
genres,  give  me  consenres  of  lieef;  Ne  er  ask 
me  what  rament  1  ’ll  wear ;  for  1  have  no 
more  doublets  tlian  backs ;  no  more  stockings 
than  legs ;  and  no  more  shoes  than  teet ;  nay, 
sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes  or  such  shoes 
as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

*  LAmL  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in 

your  honour ! 

(>,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  foul  esteem. 
Should  lie  infused  with  so  high  a  spirit ! 

*  Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ? 

Am  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly’s  son  of 
Burton-heath ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  etluca- 
tion  a  canl-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear- 
herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker? 
Ask  Marian  llacket,  the  tat  olewife  of  Wiu- 
cot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  1  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score 
me  up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom. 
W'hat,  I  am  not  bestraught :  Here ’s - 

*  1  Serv.  1),  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady 

mourn.  fvants  dnnip. 

*  2  Strv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ser- 

*  JjttnL  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred 

shun  your  house. 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 

(),  noble  lord,  liethink  thee  of  thy  birth; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  trom  banish¬ 
ment. 

And  lianish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams : 
liiMik  bow  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Poch  in  liis  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Will ’t  thou  have  niusick?  hark!  Aindlo plays, 

[  }[usick. 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing; 

<  )r  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  ’ll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Sorter  .nd  sweeter  than  the  lustful  lied 
On  purpose  trimm’d  up  for  Se'inirainis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk ;  we  will  liestrew  the 
ground  : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp’d. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and|K*arl. 
Do.st  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks 
w  ill  soar 

.\1k»v»?  the  morning  lark :  Or  thou  wilt  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 
them. 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

*  1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  grey 

hounds  are  as  swift 

As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roc. 

*  2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will 
I  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook  ; 

And  Cythcrca  all  in  sedges  hid;  [breath. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 
Kven  as  the  waving  sedges  play  witli  wind- 

*  *11  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a 
maid; 

And  how  slic  was  lie^iled  and  surpris’d, 

•Vs  lively  {uuntiMl  as  tnc  deed  was  fhme. 

*  3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a 

thoniy  wood; 
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From  the  Old  Ploy, 


From  Shakespear, 


*  Fmter  the  Thy  in  Woman^a  attire. 

*  Slie.  Sim^  tins  she  ? 

‘  IxtrtL  1  my  lord. 

‘  Slie.  llarkc  you  mistresso,  will  you  eat  a 
peocc  of  bread  ? 

Come  sit  dowue  on  my  knee,  Sim  drinkc  to 
hir  Sim, 

*  lAyrd.  May  it  please  you,  your  honor's 

^aiers  be  come 
Too*  fer  your  honour  a  plaic. 

*  Slie.  A  plaie  Sim,  O  brave,  be  they  my 

plaiers  ? 

*  fjiird,  1  my  lord. 

*  Slie.  Is  there  not  a  foole  in  the  plaie  ? 

*  Ijord.  Yet  my  lord. 

*  She.  When  will  the^’  plaic  Sim  ? 

*  Ijord.  Even  when  it  please  your  honor, 

they  be  readie. 

*  Soy.  My  lord.  He  go  bid  them  begin'Jhcir 

Okie. 

*  Slie.  Doo,  but  looke  that  you  come  aiwno. 
‘  Soy.  I  warrant  you  my  lord,  1  win  not 

leave  vou  thus.  [  Ajt#  Boy. 

*  Slie.  Come  Sim,  where  be  the  plaiers  ? 

Sim  stand  by  me. 

And  weele  6owt  the  plaiers  out  of  their 
coates.* 


Scratching  her  legs  that  one  sliall  swear  she 
hleedis : 

.\nd  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  wet'O, 

So  workmanlv  the  hloo<l  and  tears  are  urawn. 

*  Ijorti.  Tliou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful  [lunl : 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

*  I  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath 

shed  for  thee. 

Like  envious  floods,  o*er-ran  her  lovely  face. 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ; 

And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

*  sly.  Am  1  a  lonl  ?  and  have  T  such  a  lady  ? 
()t  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream’d  till  now  ? 

1  do  not  sleep  :  1  see,  1  hear,  1  speak  ; 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  1  feel  soft  things : — 
Vpon  my  life,  1  am  a  lord  indeed  ; 

And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 

And  once  a^n,  a  pot  o’  the  smallest  ale. 

*2  Serr.  Will ’t  please  your  mightiness  to 
wash  your  hanas  ?  [  Servants  prt  wnt 

an  ewer,  Intsnn,  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restoretl !  [are  I 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  hut  what  you 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  l)ecn  in  a  dream; 
Or,  when  vou  wak’d,  so  wak’d  as  if  you  slept. 

*  Sly.  'fhesc  fifteen  years !  by  my  fay,  a 

goodly  nap. 

But  did  1  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

*  1  Serr.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  hut  very  idle 

woVds : —  [her, 

For  thou^  you  lay  here  in  this  gowlly  cuam* 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  l>eaten  out  of  door; 
And  mil  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house ; 

And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  sue  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal’d 
quarts:  [llacket. 

Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely 
‘  Sly.  Ay,  the  woman’s  maid  of  the  house. 

‘  3  Serr.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor 
no  such  maid ; 

Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon’d  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  (Jrecce, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemell ; 

And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as 
these, 

Whieh  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

*  Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  fur  my  good 

*  All.  Amen.  [amends ! 

*  Sly.  1  thank  thee ;  thou  shalt  not  lose 
by  it. 

*  Enter  the  Page,  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

*  Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lonl  ? 

‘  Sly.  Marry,  1  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer 

W'herc  is  my  wife  ?  [enough. 

*  Pape.  Here,  noble  lord :  What  is  thy  will 

with  her?  [me  —  husband? 

*  Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call 
My  men  should  call  me  —  lord ;  I  am  your 

^Ml>man.  [and  husband ; 

*  Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord 

I  am  your  wife  in  all  obetlienee.  [her? 

*  sly.  1  know  it  well: — What  must  1  call 

*  Ijttrd.  .Madam. 

*  Sly.  Al’cc  inailam,  or  Joan  mailani  ? 

*  iJrtrd.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  lords 
call  ladies. 
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From  the  Old  Phy.  From  Shnhcrtpmr. 

j  ‘  Enter  a  Sert'ant. 

I  *  Serv.  Your  honour's  players,  heal  ill"  vour 
I  aiueiuliuent, 

'  Are  come  to  play  a  iileasant  coiuedy, 
j  For  so  your  tloetors  noUl  it  veiy  moot ;  [MiksI, 

I  Seeiiijy  too  much  sadness  hath  eoii"eal\l  your 
And  nielaneholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy,  [play. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirtli  and  men  inient, 
Whieh  liars  a  thousand  harms,  and  leimtliens 
life. 

‘  Sly.  ^Nlarry  1  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is 
1  not  a  oommonty  a  Christmas  gamlHil,  or  a 
tumbling  trick  ?  [ing  stuff. 

‘  Pw/e.  No,  my  gooil  lord ;  it  is  more  pleas- 
‘  Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

‘  J*itye.  It  is  a  kind  of  history, 
j  *  Sly.  Well  we  '11  see  't ;  Come,  madam 
I  wife,  sit  by  mv  side,  and  let  the  w  orld  slip ; 

'  we  shall  ne’er  lie  younger.  [  I'hey  sit  dau  n.' 

Vol.  ii.,  pp.  108 — 115. 

Hut  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  Shakespoar’s 
'poverty  of  invention.’  We  are  afraid  that  what  our  author  says 
on  his  moral  character  is  far  better  founded.  We  wish  it  were 
equally  easy  to  dispose  of  that  charge.  Even  here,  however, 
there  is  a  resolute  fanU-Jinding  spirit, — a  tone  of  depreciation, — 
which  contrasts  strangely  Avith  the  comparative  forbearance  with 
which  equal  or  greater  vices  are  elsewhere  visited.  It  really 
looks  as  though  the  writer  had  a  personal  pique  against  Shake- 
spear. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  surprise  that,  in  a  \vork  of 
so  limited  a  nature,  so  many  insigniticant  names  should  have  been 
admitted;  since,  to  do  justice  to  the  eminently  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  men  of  Great  Britain  on  the  same  scale,  would  require 
scarcely  less  than  a  hundred  volumes.  Wc  must  add,  that 
there  are  other  names  by  no  means  obscure,  (some  of  them  on  the 
contrary^  of  infamous  notoriety,)  of  which  we  more  than  doubt 
the  propriety  of  making  any  mention  here.  If,  indeed,  the  work 
W’ore  professedly  a  minute  history  of  our  dramatic  literature, 
some  reference  to  them,  though  very  short,  might  be  necessary. 
Hut  in  such  a  work  why  should  the  selection  go  so  low 
ns  Colley  Cibber,  Thomas  Shadwell,  and  Sir  tiohn  Vanburgh  ? 
Indeed  we  may  say  of  most  of  the  dramatists  of  that  most  in¬ 
famous  era  in  which  these  men  flourished,  that  their  intellectual  pre¬ 
tensions  are  by  no  means  great  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  niche  in 
a  temple  so  small,  and  amidst  names  so  much  greater  than  their 
own.  hen  wc  couple  their  intellectual  inferiority  with  the 
brutality  and  grossness  of  their  productions, — when  we  reflect 
that,  though  they  have  some  wit,  it  is  in  a  very,  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  licentiousness  and  obscenity,  it  is  to  us  astonishing  that 
it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  give  up  ncjirly  a  whole  volume  ot 
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siicli  a  series  to  names  so  little  wortliy  of  being  rcmombereil.  Rut  we 
ilo  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  We  do  not  wish  to  remove 
the  mould  which  time  is  gathering  above  their  rotting  and  putre- 
fying  carcases,  or  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  literary  period  which 
is  the  opprobrium  of  our  nation,  and  even  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  itself.  Sure  wc  are,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the 
literary  merits  of  the  dramatic  productions  of  this  era  are  of 
the  very  scantiest  kind ;  that  in  this  point  of  view  there  are  no 
other  productions  in  our  literature  which  have  so  few  redeeming 
(jualities ;  that,  take  away  from  them  whatsoever  appeals  to  a 
gross  and  sensual  nature,  and  nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  left  is  the 
most  insipid  and  vapid  common-place ;  and  lastly,  that  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  half  such  claims  to  he  applauded 
and  remembered,  as  they  have  to  be  cursed  and  forgotten. 

While  w’e  admit  that  the  author  or  authors  of  these  lives  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  period  in  question  generally  speak  nearly  with  the 
proper  degree  of  indignation,  of  their  proHigacy  and  hestiality,  there 
every  now  and  then  occurs  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  ridiculously 
inconsistent  with  it.  Sometimes  their  vices  are  dealt  with  too  ten¬ 
derly  ;  too  much  allowance  is  made  on  the  score  of  the  general 
proHigacy  of  the  times.  This,  after  all,  is  no  apology  w  hatever  for 
the  unblushing  avow'al,  systematic  exhibition,  and  impudent  defence 
of  infamous  immoralities.  Gross  vice  generally  seeks  some  conceal¬ 
ment.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  it  threw  olf  this  last  vestige  of 
decency,  its  utmost  effrontery  and  impudence  were  reserved  for 
the  stage.  If  the  dramatic  w  riters  followed  in  the  train  of  a  corrupt 
court  and  proHigate  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  they  fed, 
diffused,  and  pandered  to  the  general  dissoluteness. — Now’  and  then 
the  moderation  of  phrase  in  the  third  volume,  the  ‘namhy-pambiness* 
with  which  the  excesses  of  the  stage  are  spoken  of,  is  absolutely 
ludicrous.  ‘  The  stage,*  says  our  author,  ‘  after  having  been  so 
‘  long  suppressed,  received  its  freedom  with  perhaps  too  much 
‘  exultation  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  gradually  assumed 
‘  the  hold  airs  of  a  chartered  libertine.*  We  must  confess,  too, 
that  our  standard  of  dramatic  purity  is  much  stricter  than  our 
author’s.  Speaking  of  Colley  Cibber,  he  observes,  ‘  It  is  scarcely 
‘  possible  to  contemplate  any  state  of  the  stage  too  refined  to  jht- 
‘  mit  the  comedies  on  which  his  fame  as  a  dramatic  writer  must 
‘  chiefly  depend,  namely,  Vhc  Careless  ilushandy  and  The  Journey 
‘  to  London^  to  afford  gratification  to  an  audience.*  To  say  nothing 
of  the  latter  play,  which  w  as  oidy  partly  Cibber’s,  we  should  have 
thought  that  there  w’as  at  least  one  scene  in  the  former,  besides 
many  detached  expressions  and  allusions,  which  could  not  be 
read  without  exciting  disgust  in  any  well-coustituted  mind.  Rut 
]>crhaps  it  is  impossible  to  be  long  or  much  conversant  with,  this 
species  of  literature,  without  getting  so  familiarized  with  the 
habitual  tone  of  immorality,  as  to  feel,  at  least  for  the  time,  the 
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moral  sensibilities  in  some  degree  blunted;  and  thus  the  critic 
calls  that  pure  which  he  would  never  dream  of  calling  so  abso¬ 
lutely,  but  only  by  comparison  or  contrast  with  what  is  so  much 
more  abominable ;  just  as  a  very  dingy  white  will  appear  almost 
like  the  snow-drift  beside  a  dirty  brown.  We  must  also  protest 
against  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  introduced  into 
this  volume.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  such  persons  without  including  some  such  details,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  form  the  very  tissue  of  their  lives,  this  is  a  very 
good  reason  for  not  writing  such  lives  at  all. 

Though  we  utterly  condemn  the  plan  of  these  volumes,  or 
rather  complain  of  their  having  no  plan  at  all ;  though  we  think 
the  selection  very  injudicious ;  though  we  think  there  are  great 
faults  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  the  materials ;  though 
these  faults  are  not  even  compensated  by  any  beauty  or  elegance 
of  style;  they  contain,  as  we  have  already  said,  much  curious 
matter,  and  show  in  many  parts  a  laudable  degree  of  research. 
From  these  more  amusing  parts  of  the  volumes,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  a  few  extracts. 

One  of  the  best  portions  of  the  first  volume  is  that  which  con¬ 
tains  the  life  of  Heywood,  including  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  early  drama.  Like  the  other  digressions  already 
referred  to,  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work ;  but  it  is  in 
itself  very  interesting,  and  indicates  very  considerable  reading. 

‘  That  the  progress  of  human  improvement  is  slow,  is  a  truth 
which,  because  it  is  trite,  we  do  not  sufficiently  regard.  In  France, — 
and  pn»bably  the  case  was  exactly  parallel  in  our  own  country, — a  full 
century  elapsed  lH*fore  even  a  stage  was  devised  for  the  convenience 
idike  of  the  actors  and  spectators.  And  even  when  a  rude  scaffold 
was  introduced,  there  was  no  diversity  of  scene,  no  exits  and  entrances; 
the  actors  intended  to  figure  in  any  given  piece  appeared  at  its  very 
commencement,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  conclusion.  That  this 
was  the  case  even  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  expressly 
asserted  by  the  elder  Seal  iger  ; — ‘At  present  in  P' ranee  plays  are  so 
represented,  that  every  thing  takes  place  in  sight  of  the  spectators : 
the  whole  apparatus  consists  of  some  high  seats  arranged  in  order. 
The  actors  during  the  whole  representation  never  leave  the  stage :  the 
moment  they  cease  to  s|H*ak,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  absent.  In 
truth,  it  is  very  ridiculous  that  the  spectators  should  perceive  a  per¬ 
former  listening,  and  that  performer  supposed  not  to  hear  what  another, 
sneaks  of  him  in  his  very  presence  ;  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  l)e^ 
aiMauit,  while  every  body's  eyes  are  fixed  on  him.  The  great  object  of 
the  dramatic  poet  is  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  spectators  in  suspense 
ajid  ex;>ectation  ;  but  here  there  can  be  nothing  new' ;  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  more  likely  to  be  satiated  than  excited.*  Whatever  was  the 
rudeiu*st  of  the  Englisli  stage  prior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  at  that 
time  w’c  certainly  find  a  more  artificial  expedient.  Then  there  wsis  a 
change  of  scene,  inasmuch  iis  there  were  often  two,  sometimes  three 
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distinct  stages,  wLich  rose  like  the  lK)xes  of  a  theatre  one  alK)ve  an¬ 
other  ;  the  highest  was  heaven,  wlieii  there  were  three,  the  niiddlo  one 
earth,  the  lowest  hell.  These  erections  m*re  teinp<irary,  ami  wore 
indifferently  called  scaffolds,  stages,  and  pageants,  'And  there  is  no 
doubt/  sars  one  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  any 
living  writer,  ‘  that  in  some  instances  they  were  placed  upon  whwls, 
in  order  that  they  might  bt‘  rt*m(»vetl  to  varitms  parts  of  large  tomis  or 
cities,  and  the  plays  exhibited  in  succession.  The  testimony  of  arch- 
deacMui  lb»gers,  who  wn»te  his  account  of  C'hester  pri(»r  to  the  death 
of  KlizalH'th,  seems  decisive  U|>on  this  point,  as  far  as  the  performances 
there  are  concerned.  He  says  that  the  scaffold  consisted  of  two  nM»ms, 
a  higher  and  a  lower:  in  the  lower,  the  ])erf(»rmers  attired  themselves; 
and  in  the  higher  they  acted  ;  which  was  open  at  the  tup,  in  order 
that  all  might  be  able  to  see  the  exhibition.  The  same  authority 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  only  one  scaffold,  stage,  or 
)ageant  was  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  ]>lace ;  and  dmibt- 
ess  such  was  the  fact,  accordiug  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plays  to 
which  archdeacon  Rogers  refers.  It  is  indisj)utable,  however,  that 
the  Chester  miracle-plays,  as  they  exist  in  the  Rritish  IMusoum,  could 
not  have  l)een  so  represented.  Some  of  the  pieces  require  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  two  and  even  three  scaffolds,  indejH*ndent  of  other  con¬ 
trivances  ;  the  street  also  must  here  have  been  used,  as  seven\l  of  the 
characters  enter  and  gi>  out  on  horseback.’  In  regsird  to  the  other 
serit»8  of  miracle-plays  to  be  mrticed  hertnifter,  there  was  equal  con¬ 
trivance  :  thus  ill  the  Ludus  Coventrioe  ‘  the  place  and  the  raid-place 
are  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  ])art  of  the  action  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  terms  of  some  of  the  stage  directions,  that  two, 
three,  and  even  four  scaffolds  were  erected  round  a  centre,  the  per¬ 
formers  pr(K?eeding,  as  occasiem  required,  frt»m  one  to  the  other  across 
the  mid-place.’  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  one  of  the  Towneley  plays  a 
team  of  oxen  or  of  horses  is  necessary  to  draw  the  plough  ;  and  in 
an(»ther  the  interior  of  a  cottage  must  have  been  rejiresented,  display¬ 
ing  a  woman  in  bed,  who  pretended  to  have  been  just  delivered  of  a 
child  that  lay  by  her  in  a  cradle.  But  tht»se  improvements  in  the 
machinery  of  a  piece  could  not  hav'e  existed  in  the  infancy  of  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  we  may  believe  Strutt  when  he  says  that  the  stage 
consisted  of  three  several  platforms  or  stages,  raised  one  above  another. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  same  improvements  were  adopted  in 
foreign  countries,  and  were  even  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  In  148t>, 
when  La  Mist(re  de  la  Passion,  or  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  was 
exhibited  at  Antwerp,  the  beholders  were  astonished  by  five  different 
scaffolds,  each  having  several  stages  rising  perpendicularly  :  |mradise 
was  the  most  elevated,  and  it  bad  two  stages.  But  even  this  display 
was  eclipsed  by  another  exhibition  of  ‘  la  Passion,*  where  no  fewer 
than  nine  scaffolds  attested  the  zeal  of  the  pef»ide. 

*  The  intimate  connexion  between  this  kingnom'nnd  France,  so  long 
as  Normandy  and  Bretagne  w'ere  ours,  will  sutticiently  account  for  the 
rapidity  '^nth  which  theatrical  pieces  invented  in  the  neiglibouring 
country  were  imitated  in  this.  In  three  or  four  years  after  the  repre- 
^tation  in  the  one  we  find  it  exhibited  in  the  other,  and  in  langnnge 
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80  similftr  as  to  prove  its  direct  translation.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
exceed  the  delight  with  which  our  ancestors  witnessed  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  iniracle-plavs ;  the  more  so,  as,  from  the  expense  attending 
them,  they  could  not  be  a  very  frequent  source  of  entertainment. 
Thev  seem  to  have  bt'cn  customary  in  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
wheii  the  people  were  suffered  to  escajK*  from  the  labours  and  cares  of 
life.  Without  a  kmmledge  of  their  frequent  recurrence,  and  in  some 
degree  of  their  contents,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  our  old  writers. 
In  allusions  to  them  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  and  Gower  are  perpetual. 
Thus  Chaucer  makes  his  Wife  of  Bath  amuse  herself  with  such  shows 
during  Lent : — 

'  Therfore  maid  I  my  visitations, 

To  vigilies  and  to  processions. 

To  prechings  and  to  these  pilgrimages, 

To  playes  of  miracles  and  to  mariages.* 

Again,  the  same  w’riter  describes  the  theatric  taste  of  a  priest : — 

‘  He  plaieth  Herod  on  a  scaffold  high.* 

And  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Miller’s  Tale — 

‘  Hast  thou  not  herd  (quod  Nicholas)  also. 

The  sowee  of  Noe  W'ith  his  felowship. 

Or  that  he  might  get  his  w  ife  to  ship 

there  is  manifestly  an  allusion  to  the  miracle-play  of  the  Deluge,  in 
which  Noah  had  a  ludicrous  quarrel  w  ith  his  w  ife  before  he  could 
prevail  on  her  to  leave  her  ‘  gossips  dear,*  and  enter  the  ark.  Innu¬ 
merable  are  the  passages  concerning  the  characters  of  Scripture  his¬ 
tory,  and  containing  particulars  of  which  Scripture  is  totally  silent, 
and  which  were  immediately  derived  from  some  popular  piece,  and  in 
general  founded  on  some  apocryj)hal  l)ook  of  the  Old  or  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Persons,  however,  who  aspired  to  a  superior  sanctity,  professed 
to  hold  such  exhibitions  in  abhorrence  : — 

‘  W  e  haunten  no  tavernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten  : 

At  marketes  and  miracles  w’e  meddley  us  never.* 

says  a  friar  minor  in  the  Crede  of  Peirs  Plouhman.  Yet  many  eccle¬ 
siastics  encouraged,  and  even  openly  appeared  in  them,  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  w’ere  full  of  edification.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  friar  minor,  who  styles  himself  a  professor  of  holy  pa¬ 
geantry,  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  representation  of  a  miracle-play  at 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ i ;  and  later  in  the  same  century,  the 
choristers  and  scholars  of  St.  Paul’s  In^sought  Richard  II.  to  prohibit 
.M>me  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons  from  performing  a  series  of 
historical  plays, ^  taken  from  the  Old  I’estament.  The  ground  on 
which  the  application  rested  W’as  curious :  the  clergy  of  that  church 
had  exjHMuled  a  ixuisiderabfe  sum  of  money  in  preparation  for  the 
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exhibition  at  the  ensuing  Christmas,  and  would  consequently  l)e  in¬ 
jured  if  opposed  by  rivals.  Not  \nifrequently  companies  of  players, — 
not,  however,  of  the  clerical  order, — became  itinerant,  and  procei'ded 
from  town  to  town  with  their  scaffolds,  costumes,  &c.  A  trumpeter 
preceded  them,  proclaiming  on  what  day  and  at  wliat  hour  the  exhi¬ 
bition  would  be  held.  A  satirist,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is 
offended  with  these  frequent  desecrations  of  God^s  holidays,  and  he 
vents  his  pious  complaint  in  a  manner  peculiar — not,  indeed,  to  him¬ 
self,  for  the  ludicrous  admixture  of  English  and  Latin  in  the  same 
verse  is  to  be  found  in  other  writers,  but — to  the  period : — 

‘  Ingland  goith  to  nought,  plus  fecit  homo  viciosusy 
To  lust  man  is  brought,  nimis  est  homo  dvliciosus  ; 

Goddis  holidays  mm  observautur  honestly 
For  unthryfty  playis  in  eis  regnant  manifestt  * 

‘The  writer’s  indignation  was  probably  excited  by  the  custom  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted, —  that  of  celebrating  religious  plays 
in  the  churches ;  for  in  some  of  these  IMS.  pieces,  cum  cantu  et 
organiSy — a  proof  that  they  were  performed  in  holy  places, — is  as 
common  as  in  the  old  missals,  until  the  canons  of  councils  extirpated 
the  abuse. 

‘  Great  as  was  the  attachment  of  our  ancient  kings  to  theatrical  re¬ 
presentations,  and  frequently  as  these  were. exhibited  at  court,  we  do 
not  find  that  any  of  them  maintained  permanent  companies  of  players 
j>rior  to  Edward  IV. ;  nor  do  we  certainly  know  whether,  prior  to  the 
same  period,  such  companies  were  in  the  pay  of  the  great  nobles. 
^^'e  read,  indeed,  as  early  as  the  third  Edward’s  reign,  of  mimi  domini 
regis ;  but  whether  these  w’ere  other  than  barbers  may  reasonably  bt* 
doubted.  In  the  same  manner,  when,  in  records  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  we  meet  with  such  entries  as  ‘mimi  domini  Ferrers,* 
‘  mimi  domini  de  Warwyck,*  we  are  not  sure  that  the  word  implies 
any  thing  more  than  the  persons  who  figured  in  a  dumb  pageant ;  or 
at  most,  than  the  persons  who  performed  parts  on  a  level  with  that  of 
the  modern  Punch.  However  this  be,  there  w’as  decidedly  a  consi¬ 
derable  difference  between  this  word  and /t/ sores;  nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  while  we  read  of  ‘  mimi  domini  de  Astley,*  we  also 
read  of  ‘  lusores  de  Coventry,*  ‘  lusores  de  Coleshille,*  &c.  To  us  the 
latter  term  appears  applicable  to  the  performers  of  the  drama,  though 
it  is  often  applied  to  musicians  ;  the  sense  of  the  context  only  can 
determine  that  of  the  term.  Reverting  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  the  paragraph,  the  probability  is,  that  both  king  and  nobles,  when 
alK)ut  to  give  extraordinary  entertainments,  hired  the  services  of  such 
companies  as  were  most  celebrated  for  histrionic  skill.  This  derives 
additional  confirmation  from  the  entries  so  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  household  books  of  the  great  at  different  periods.  ’I'hese  mention 
the  sums  of  money  paid  on  certain  occasions  to  ‘  arpers,'  ‘  pleyers,* 
' ministrelli,’  ‘mimi,*  ‘lusores*:  these  seem  so  considerable  as  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  the  persons  were  in  reality  *  merry  vaga- 
lH)nds,*  and  not  in  the  permanent  service  of  the  monarch  or  noble.  In 
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the  reijjn  of  FUlward  IV.  we  perceive  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had 
his  players ;  and  though  no  mention  is  expressly  made  of  the  king  s 
players,  we  cannot  reasmiably  8upj)ose  that  one  so  fond  of  pomp  and 
show  as  Edward  would  dispiise  with  an  amusement  within  the  reach 
of  a  subject.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Richard,  we  read  that 
the  duke  of  N<>rfolk  had  his  players  ;  and  though  those  of  Richard 
are  also  pa.ssed  over  in  silence,  we  cannot  suj)pose  that  the  king  was 
less  magnificent  than  the  duke  of  (iloucester.  Rut  he  was  outstript 
by  his  successor.  Henry  who  had  two  distinct  companies  of  per¬ 

formers, — the  players  of  interludes,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel 
roval.  The  latter  appear  to  have  combined  the  arts  of  singing  and 
acting ;  and  their  lii.strionic  labours,  which  are  expressly  mentiimed  at 
Christmas  and  other  festivals,  were  probably  confined  to  religious  and 
moral  subjects.  From  this  reigu,  all  our  monarchs,  and  most  of  our 
nobles,  bad  their  comj)anies  of  performers,  until  the  regular  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  stage  under  Elizabeth  rendered  them  unnecessary  in  the 
metrojH)lis ;  but  in  the  provinces  they  were  continued  until  the  par¬ 
liament  which  rebelled  against  Charles  I.  j)ut  an  end  to  the  profession 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  these  monarchs,  none  were  so  munificent 
towards  them  as  Henry  whose  expenditure  in  this  respect  was, 

ns  in  every  thing  else,  ])rofuse.  Though  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  an  act  was  passed  by  j)arliament  for  regulating,  and,  in  some 
re.s|H*cts,  for  circumscribing,  the  amusements  of  the  stage,  it  is  evident 
that  the  royal  indignation  was  levelled  only  at  those  who  endeavoured 
to  ridicule  the  dominant  faith  and  discipline.  The  stage  was  .soon 
discovered  to  be  an  instrument  of  some  power  for  the  dissemination  of 
controversial  ])oints.  In  this  reign  plays  were  composed  both  to  assail 
and  to  defend  the  established  order  of  things :  in  that  of  Edward  VI. 
they  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  new  creed;  in  that  of  ^lary, 
they  were  employed  by  the  Catholics  to  ditfuse  the  ancient  doctrines; 
under  KlizalK'th,  nothing  was  .so  ])opular  as  to  represent  the  pope  as  a 
devil,  and  nnmks  or  nuns  as  his  dearest  oftspring.  The  puritans  of 
the  following  reign,  whose  j)rofessi(m  it  was  to  detest  and  anathematise 
every  thing  that  had  given  pleasure  to  j)apist  or  episcopalian,  (!)  king  or 
noble,  (!)  could  not,  consistently  with  their  principles,  use  the  same 
engine  in  their  own  l)ehalf ;  but  that  they  could  destroy  what  might 
injure  them  as  a  party,  was  evinced  in  the  lamentable  reign  of  the 
second  Stuart  .sovereign  of  these  realms. 

‘  In  tracing  the  early  history  of  (»ur  national  drama,  we  must  con¬ 
template  it  under  its  three  great  features,  which  are  applicable  to 
three  distinct  perimls :  1,  The  Miracle  Plaifs,  or  Mysteries^  which 
continued  in  force  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,'  2.  The  Morals,  which 
subsisted  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  3.  The  Legitimate  Drama, 
which,  far  ns  its  printed,  or  its  extant  MS.  productions  may  guide 
us,  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century.’— Vol.  i.  pp.  Ifl;')— 192. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
plays  were  acted  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century: — 

Of  the  interior  construction  of  the  theatres  about  this  period,  Mr. 
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Dycc  gives  iis  a  very  curious  description,  which  shows,  that  while,  in 
some  points  of  view,  the  stage  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
refinement,  it  retained,  in  other  respects,  traces  of  primitive  rudeness 
that  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  dramas  of 
the  age.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  the  theatres  were  built  of  wood  ; 
those  which  were  called  private  theatres  were  completely  roofed,  while 
the  rest,  the  public  establishments,  were  entirely  exposed  to  the  sky, 
except  immediately  over  the  stage  and  the  galleries.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  audience  resembled,  at  least  in  the  outlines  of  the 
accommodation,  those  of  the  present  day  ;  there  were  tiers  of  galleries, 
or  scaffolds,  and  beneath  them  were  the  boxes  or  rooms  for  persons  of 
the  highest  rank.  In  the  private  theatres  these  boxes  were  furnished 
with  locks,  and  the  keys  were  given  to  the  individuals  who  rented  or 
purchased  them.  'Phe  centre  area,  separated  from  the  stage  by  pales, 
was  called  the  pit  in  the  private  theatres,  and  was  furnished  with 
seats  ;  while  at  the  other  houses  it  was  more  ap])ropriately  called  the 
yard,  because  it  was  open  to  the  weather,  and  had  no  seats  whatever. 
The  outside  of  every  theatre  was  furnished  with  a  sign,  emblematical 
of  its  name,  such  as  the  Globe,  the  Fortune,  And  during  the 

time  that  the  exhibition  was  going  forward  within,  a  Hag  was  always 
hoisted  on  the  roof.  The  interior  of  the  audience  part  of  the  house 
was  lighted  by  cressets,  or  large  lanterns,  and  the  stage  by  two  solemn 
branches  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  art  of  concealing  the  lights  at  the 
wings,  and  casting  it  up  from  the  front  of  the  pn>sceuium,  was  then 
wliolly  unknown.  It  is  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
who  are  presumed  to  have  been  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  scien¬ 
tific,  and  whose  instruments  consisted  chiefly  of  trumpets,  hautboys, 
cornets,  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  sat  in  an  upper  balcony, 
situated  above  that  part  of  the  house  where  the  stage-box  of  the 
present  times  is  ])laced. 

‘  The  audiences,  unlike  those  of  modern  days,  instead  of  being  im¬ 
patient  for  the  perf(»rmances  to  begin,  or  exbibitiug  a  preparatory  mood 
of  attention,  brought  their  own  amusements  with  them  ;  so  that  they 
could  entertain  themselves  to  their  own  satisfaction,  until  it  ])leased 
the  players  to  leave  off  their  jests  behind  the  curtain  and  begin. 
People  who  arrived  bef<»re  the  play  commenced,  resorted  to  cards,  or 
tobacco,  or  reading,  or  drinking  ale,  and  eating  nuts  and  apples,  to  fill 
up  the  time.  Ytuing  men  of  fashion,  critics,  and  wits,  even  during 
the  performance,  used  to  station  themselves  on  the  stage,  either  lying 
on  rushes,  (with  which  the  boards  were  generally  strewed,  except  on 
great  occasions,  when  they  were  covered  with  matting,)  or  seated  on 
stools,  smoking  tobacco,  to  which  they  were  helped  by  their  pages, 
who  were  in  attendance.  This  nuisance,  by  the  way,  continued  down 
so  lately  as  the  time  of  Garrick,  modified  by  degrees,  until  at  length 
it  was  abolished  altogether.  I'lie  only  instance  in  which  we  are  aware 
of  any  similar  practice  lieing  followed  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation,  is  at  the  Circus  or  Amphitheatre,  dedicated  to 
mixed  etpiestrian  and  melo-dramatic  representations,  where,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  the  evening,  when  the  circus  or  centre  area,  previ¬ 
ously  crowded  with  people,  is  required  for  the  feats  of  the  horses,  the 
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surplus  uudi0iic6y  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  stations  in  that 
oj)en  space  for  want  of  room  elsewhere,  are  rapidly  drafted  on  to  the 
stage,  where  tables  and  forms  are  previously  arranged  for  their  re¬ 
ception. 

‘  The  commencement  of  the  entertainments  was  usually  announced 
by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and,  at  the  third  sounding,  the  curtain, 
which  usually  opened  in  the  middle,  and  ran  upon  iron  rods,  was 
drawn,  and  discovered  the  stage.  Other  curtains,  which  were  called 
traverseg,  were  employed  in  the  course  of  the  performances,  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  scenes  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  in  this  essential  de¬ 
partment  of  theatrical  illusion  no  great  ingenuity  was  exhibited.  The 
roof  of  the  stage,  says  Mr.  Dyce,  (to  whose  description  we  refer,  on 
account  of  its  hilness  and  accuracy,)  was  generally  painted  blue,  to 
resemble  the  heavens,  which  wivs  the  name  by  wdiich  it  was  designated, 
or  adorned  w  ith  draj)ery  of  that  color.  Moveable  scenery  was  never 
used  ;  but  to  prevent  any  misconception,  as  w'ell  as  to  supply  the  place 
of  scenes,  a  board  was  put  up  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  the 
name  of  the  supposed  scene  inscribed  upon  it  in  large  letters.  There 
was  a  balcony  at  the  back,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  served  any 
purposes  of  a  chamber,  w'indow’,  or  gidlery,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
a  portion  of  the  dialogue  was  occasionally  spoken  from  it ;  and  it  was 
screened  by  a  curtain,  to  conceal  the  s])eakers,  wdienever  it  happened 
to  be  necessary.  A  bed  indicated  a  sleeping-room  ;  a  table,  and  pen 
and  ink,  a  counting-house ;  and  so  on  ;  the  imagination  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  lH*ing  required  to  till  up  what  the  resources  or  skill  of  the  actors 
w'ere  unable  to  supply.  The  rudest  contrivances  were  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  (»f  representing  tow'ers,  trees,  &c. ;  and  trap  doors,  al¬ 
though  their  use  appears  to  have  been  limited,  w’ere  j>ut  into  recpii- 
sition.  'I  he  W'ardrobes,  in  the  best  theatres,  w'ere  of  a  costly  descrip- 
titm  ;  the  male  characters  wore  periwigs ;  the  young  men  who  played 
the  female  parts  used  vizards ;  and  tlie  speaker  of  the  prologue  was 
usually  habited  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet.  *  During  the  play,*  conti¬ 
nues  Mr.  Dyce,  ‘  the  clown  would  break  forth  into  extemporaneous 
butfiHmery  ;  there  was  dancing  and  singing  between  the  acts ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  ])iece,  there  was  a  song  or  yig,  a  farcical  rhyming  com- 
jxisition,  of  considerable  length,  said  or  sung  by  the  chnvn,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  dancing  and  playing  on  the  pipe  and  talmr.  A  prayer  for 
the  queen,  offered  by  the  actors  on  their  knees,  concluded  the  w  hole. 
I  he  price  of  admission  a])pears  to  have  varied  according  to  the  rank 
and  estimation  of  the  theatre  :  a  shilling  w  as  charged  for  a  place  in 
the  Ik»sI  boxes ;  the  entrance  money  to  the  j)it  and  galleries  w'as  six¬ 
pence,  twopence,  and  sometimes  a  ])enny:  the  performance  commenced 
at  three  oclwh.’ Vol.  iii.,  pp.  13—1(5. 

Ill  the  first  volume  there  is  an  amusing  account,  though  as 
usual  rather  too  long,  considering  the  nature  of  the  w'ork,  of 
what  arc  called  the  miracle-plays,  in  which  some  portion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  w'as  selected  as  the  subject  of  a  rude  sort  ot 
theatrical  exhibition.  In  these  the  modern  drama  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin.  In  reading  them,  one  is  astonished  at  that 
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profound  ignorance  and  superstition  which  could  tolerate  such  gross 
caricature  of  all  that  was  most  sacred,  and  rendered  the  spectators 
blind  to  the  practical  impiety  and  blasphemy  which  abounded  in 
such  exhibitions.  The  most  sacred  personages,  not  excepting  the 
Supreme  himself,  were  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  the  actors  who 
represented  them  were  familiarly  called  by  the  names  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  they  personated.  Take,  for  exam^)le,  the  following  account 
of  the  exi>ense  of  a  certain  exhibition  given  by  the  Smith's  com¬ 
pany  of  Coventry.  We  have  some  ‘  strange  items,*  as  our  author 
terms  them ;  and  if  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  prevails  at  all  over 
the  sense  of  the  blasphemous,  it  is  only  because  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  ignorant  writers  did  not  intend  to  be  blasphemous. 

‘  God*s  coat  of  white  leather  ((>  skins). 

‘  Cheverel  (cheveliire,  peruke)  for  (Jod. 

‘  Girdle  fur  God. 

'  Paid  to  God  2s. 

*  Item  to  Herod,  3s.  4d, 

‘  Item  to  Pilatt  is  wytfe,  2s. 

*  Item  to  the  devyll  and  to  Judas,  UW. 

are  among  the  entries.  Those  of  the  Cappers  are  not  less  remarkable  : 

*  Item,  payd  to  Pilate,  Ad. 

‘  Item,  payd  to  the  4  knights,  4«.  IW. 

‘  Item,  payd  to  the  2  hysshopes,  2^. 

‘  Item,  payd  to  God,  2()</. 

^  Item,  paide  to  the  Sprytt  of  God,  \iuL 

‘  Item,  payd  to  the  two  Angelles,  Hr/. 

‘  Item,  payd  to  the  3  ^laryes,  2,y. 

‘  Item,  payd  to  the  Demon,  KW.*  — Vol.  i.,  p.  201. 

In  one  of  these  old  plays  occurs  the  following  pirate-song, 
which  is  not  without  considerable  merit ;  and  is  otherwise  curious, 
as  containing  perhaps  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  nautical  min¬ 
strelsy  in  the  language  : — 

‘  Lnstcly,  lusteltjf  Imtely  let  us  snile  fort/ie  ! 

The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blowes  from  the  North. 

‘  All  thinges  we  have  ready,  and  nothing  we  want, 

To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 

Victals  and  weapons,  thar  be  nothing  skant. 

Like  worthie  mariners  tmrselves  we  will  trie. 

Lu.stely,  lustely,  ^c. 

*  Her  flagges  be  new  trimmed,  set  floating  alofte. 

Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh  she  doeth  excell  ! 

We  fear  no  enemies,  we  have  escaped  them  ofte. 

Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth.  she  heareth  the  hell. 

Lustely.  luslely,  t^r. 
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‘  And  liere  is  u  inaister  excelleth  in  skill. 

And  our  inaister \s  mate,  he  is  not  to  seeke  ; 

And  here  is  a  Initeswain  will  do  his  good  will, 

And  here  is  a  ship  boye,  we  never  had  leeke, 

Lustehj,  lustely,  t^’c. 

‘  If  fortune  then  fiiile  not,  and  our  next  voiiige  prove, 

\\>e  will  return  merely,  and  make  good  cheare ; 

And  holde  all  together  as  friends  linkt  in  love, 

The  Cannes  shal  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and  beare. 

—Ibid,  p.  272.  Ltistelt/,  histehjy 

We  must  close  our  extracts  by  the  two  following  amusing 
anecdotes  of  old  John  Skelton,  the  laureate,  and  one  of  our 
earliest  dramatic  writers : 

‘  That  Skelton  was  not  much  sooner  silenced  by  Wolsey,  might 
partly  have  lieen  owing  to  his  love  (►f  jesting,  and  to  the  favor  with 
which  it  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  king  and  nobles.  For  them  he 
com|)osed  his  '  Merie  Tales,’  and  we  give  two  as  proofs  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  jovial  laureate. 

‘TALE  I. 

‘  I!ofv  Skelton  came  late  home  to  O.rforde  from  Ahington, 

‘  Skelton  was  a  English-man  borne,  as  Skogan  was,  and  he  was 
educated  and  brought  uppe  in  Oxfoorde,  and  there  was  he  made  a 
|H)et  laurinit.  And  on  a  tyme  hee  had  bene  at  Abbington  to  make 
mery,  wher  that  he  had  eate  salto  meates,  and  he  dyd  come  late  home 
ti»  OxfiMirde ;  and  he  dyd  lye  in  an  ine  named  the  Tabere,  whyche  is 
now  the  Angell,  and  he  dyd  drynke  and  went  to  bed.  Aboute  myd- 
nighte  he  was  so  thyrstie  or  drye,  that  hee  was  constrayned  to  call  the 
tapstere  for  drynke,  and  the  tapstere  heard  hym  not.  Then  he  cryed 
to  hys  oste  and  hys  ostess,  and  to  the  osteler  for  drynke,  and  no  man 
would  heare  him.  ‘  Alacke,’  sayd  Skelton,  ‘  I  shall  peryshe  for  lacke 
of  drynke:  what  remedye  At  last  he  dyd  crie  out,  and  sayd, 

‘  Ever,  fyer,  fyer  !  * 

*  \V  hen  Skelton  harde  every  man  bustled  himself  upward,  and  some 
t»f  them  were  naked,  and  some  were  halfe  asleepe,  and  amased,  and 
Skelton  dyd  crye,  ‘  Fyer,  fyer  !*  (styll,)  that  everye  man  knew  not 
where  to  resorte,  Skelton  dyd  go  to  bed  ;  and  the  oste  and  the  ostess, 
and  the  tapstere,  with  the  osteler,  dyd  riinne  to  Skelton’s  chambere 
wythe  candles  lyghted  in  theyr  handes,  saving,  ‘  Where,  where,  where 
is  the  fyer  ‘  Here,  here,'  sayd  Skelton  ;  and  poynted  hys  fynger  to 
h>8  mouth,  sayinge,  *  fetch  me  some  drynke  to  quenche  the  fyer,  and 
the  heate,  and  the  drinesse  of  my  mouthe  and  so  they  dyd.  \N  her- 
fore,  it  is  giH>de  for  every  man  to  helpe  hys  owne  selfe  in  tyme  of  nede 

u>lh  some  policio  or  crafte,  so  be  yt  ther  bee  no  deceit  nor  falshed 
used.* 
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‘  TALE  II. 

‘  How  Skelton  dressed  the  Ketidal-man  in  the  sweat  time. 
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‘  On  a  tynie  Skelton  rode  from  Oxfo<»rde  to  London  wyth  a  Kendal, 
man,  and  at  Uxbrydge  they  bayted.  The  Kendal-man  layde  hys  cappe 
upon  the  horde  in  the  halle,  and  he  went  to  seme  hys  horse.  Skelton 
t(H>k  the  Kendal-man’s  cappe,  and  dyd  putte  betwyxt  the  lyninge  and 
the  outer  syde  a  dysh  of  butter.  And  when  the  Kendal.man  had 
dreste  hys  horse,  he  dyd  come  yn  to  diner,  and  dyd  putte  on  hys 
cappe.  (That  tyme  the  sweatynge  sycknesse  was  in  Knglande.)  At 
the  laste,  when  the  butter  had  taken  heate  of  the  Kendal-inan’s  heade, 
yt  dyd  begynne  to  ron  over  hys  face  and  aboute  hys  cheekes.  Skelton 
sayd,  ‘  Syr,  you  sweate  soore ;  beware  that  you  have  not  the  sweatynge 
syckness.*  And  the  Kendal-man  sayd,  *  Hy  the  masse,  Tse  wrang  ; 
1  mus  go  tyl  bed.’  Skelton  sayd,  ‘  I  am  skilled  in  physicke,  and 
specially  in  the  sweatynge  sycknesse,  that  1  wyll  warrant  anye  man.’ 

‘  in  good  fayth,*  sayd  the  Kendal-man,  ‘  do  see,  and  I’se  pay  for  your 
skott  to  London.*  ‘Then,’  said  Skelton,  ‘  get  you  a  kerchief,  and  I 
will  bryng  you  abed.’  The  which  was  done.  Skelton  caused  the 
cappe  to  be  sod  in  boat  lee,  and  dryed  it.  In  the  morning  Skelton 
and  the  Kendal-man  dvd  rvde  merily  to  London.’ 

The  volume  by  ^Ir.  Bell,  on  the  English  Poets,  is  certainly 
more  judiciously  executed  than  the  three  volumes  which  have 
passed  under  review.  It  comprises  the  lives  of  Michael  Drayton, 
Abraham  Cowley,  Edmund  Waller,  John  Milton,  and  Samuel 
Butler.  The  work  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  research.  But  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  complain  here,  as  in  the  volumes  just 
noticed,  of  the  want  of  that  enlarged,  comprehensive,  and  elegant 
criticism  which  can  alone  do  full  justice  to  the  lives  and  writings 
of  names  so  illustrious.  Still,  as  the  work  is  unfinished,  we  forbear 
saying  any  more  upon  it  at  present. 


Art.  VI.  1.  The  New  Cratylus:  or  Contributions  towards  a  more 
Accurate  Knowledge  of  the  Creek  Language.  By  John  William 
Donaldson,  ^I.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  London  :  Parker.  11139. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology ^  in  which  the  Affinity  of  the 
Indo-European  Languages  is  Jllnsirated  and  Applied  to  the  Pri¬ 
meval  History  of  Europcy  Italy,  and  Rome,  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
W  INNING,  M. A.  L(»ndon  ;  Rivingtt)n.  18311. 

3.  Article  Language  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia, 


^IlE  appearance  of  the  above  works  is  an  auspicious  omen  for 
**■  English  scholarship.  They  expatiate  in  a  field  of  research 
which  till  lately  has  been  little  visited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
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which  we  have  the  national  vmiity  to  conceive  English  scholars 
would  cultivate  with  eminent  success.  The  Germans  amass  in¬ 
formation,  but  do  not  methodise  it;  they  dig  deep,  but  their 
building  is  disorderly;  they  have  the  materials,  but  they  want 
the  tiilent  of  arrangement.  Comparative  Philology  is  a  branch 
of  linguistic  science  which  has  sprung  up  but  recently,  and  which 
may  be  s«iid  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  discovery^  iis  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  And  without  some  knowledge 
of  this  language  the  study  can  be  prosecuted  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess.  The  works  of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
iirticle,  are  the  first  in  this  country  wdiich  have  dealt  with  the 
general  subject  at  much  length,  and  separately  from  other  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Donaldson’s  book  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  cannot  but  congratulate  itself  that  one  who, 
though  he  did  not  gain  the  elemental  notions  and  the  spirit  of 
sound  philology  witliin  its  walls,  luis  attiiined  some  of  its  liighest 
collegiate  and  academical  distinctions,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  disseminate  accurate  as  well  as  expanded 
views  of  clcissical  etymology  among  those  who  are  at  present 
strangers  to  the  subject.  For  what  lias  passed  under  the  name  of 
etymology  in  our  Universities,  and  in  our  books  till  lately,  is 
undeserving  of  the  name,  taken  up  as  it  has  been  in  the  way  more 
of  an  lunusement  than  a  study,  as  a  sort  of  guesswork,  a  pastime 
or  game,  something  like  the  solution  of  riddles,  instead  of  a 
science,  requiring  perhaps  more  learning,  patience,  and  caution 
than  any  other  that  can  be  named,  to  be  prosecuted  successfully. 
'Fhere  have  hitherto  been,  and  we  believe  we  may  say  with  truth, 
there  are  now  at  this  moment,  no  systematic  and  scientific  views 
of  classical  etymology  taught  publicly  in  the  Universities  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge.  \\  e  say  not  that  the  tutors  and  lecturers 
never  give  or  remark  on  the  derivation  of  a  word  in  passing,  or 
never  attempt  to  give  a  few  instances  of  similar  derivations  ;  what 
we  Sciy  is  this,  that  there  is  no  regular,  consistent,  scientific  sys¬ 
tem  ot  etymology  taught  or  insisted  on,  and  that  those  who  come 
forth  from  such  instruction  have  no  clear,  accurate,  and  consistent 
notions  of  the  structural  peculiarities  and  affinities  of  the  languages 
in  question.  Individuals  may  have  acquired  sound  views  on 
tliese  points,  as  undoubtedly  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Donaldson  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  but  we  are  now  alluding  to  the  public 
teaching  of  the  class-room.  Mr.  Donaldson’s  book,  and  others  to 
which  he  makes  frequent  reference,  will,  it  is  hoped,  rouse  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Donaldson  observes,  with  truth,  that  ‘  the  establishment  of 
‘  an  Lnglisli  school  ot  philology  is  to  be  referred  to  the  opening 
‘  of  the  London  l^niversity,  in  1828,  and  may  truly  be  ascribed  to 
‘  the  mcNle  of  teaching  adopted  by  the  first  Greek  Professor  at 
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‘that  institution/  Before  that  period  there  was  in  fact  no 
Knglisli  school  of  philology ;  the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the 
translations  of  German  authors,  chiefly  in  the  historical  de¬ 
partment,  such  as  Miiller’s  Dorians,  Niebuhr’s  Home,  and  a  few 
others ;  but  nothing  original  had  yet  been  done.  And  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  been  given  to  these  pursuits  within  the  last  three 
years  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  teaching  of  l^rofessor  Long, 
to  whom  Mr.  Donaldson  has  dedicated  his  work  as  a  pupil  and  a 
friend.  The  publication  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Professors  w’ore  par¬ 
tially  unfolded,  and  to  which  the  simple-minded,  but  earnest  and 
zealous  erudition  of  Rosen  furnished  contributions  of  great  value, 
produced  quite  a  movemeiit  in  the  studious  world  among  us. 
There  is  more  sound  philology,  clearly  and  systematically  devel¬ 
oped,  in  the  ten  volumes  of  that  Journal,  than  in  all  our  periodiail 
literature  before. 

Of  the  nature  and  general  scope  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  book,  the 
reader  will  form  a  better  idea  from  seeing  a  table  of  the  contents, 
than  from  a  mere  description. 

Book  I.  Genkiial  Inthoduction.  Chap.  I.  The  utility  of 
Philological  studies. — Chap.  II.  The  history  and  present  sUite  of 
Philology. — Chap.  III.  The  Philosophy  of  language. — Chap.  IV. 
Relative  position  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  Indo-Germanic 
family. — Chap.  V.  The  theory  of  the  Greek  alphabet. — Appendix 
to  Chap.  V.  Extracts  from  Bentley’s  MS.  on  the  digamm<*i. — 
Chap.  VL  The  parts  of  speech. 

Book  II.  Pronominal  Words.  Chap.  I.  The  personal 
and  other  pronouns. — Chap.  II.  The  numerals. — Chap.  III.  The 
prepositions.  Chap.  IV.  Phe  negation  and  other  particles. 

Book  III.  The  Noun.  Chap.  I.  The  roots  of  nouns  and 
verbs. — Chap.  II.  The  case-endings  of  the  noun. — Chap.  III. 
The  pronominal  terminations  between  the  root  and  case- endings. 
Chap.  IV.  Nouns  used  as  prepositions. — Chap.  V.  The  adjectives. 
Chap.  VI.  Compound  words. 

Book  IV.  The  Verb.  Chap.  I.  The  person-endings. — 
Chap.  11.  The  tenses. — Chap.  III.  The  moods  and  participles. — 
Chap.  IV.  The  conjugations. — Chap.  The  use  of  auxiliary 

verbs  in  Greek. 

Mr.  Winning’s  book  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Donaldson  (p.  3fl,  note),  ‘  The  first  and  second 
‘  parts  of  this  w'ork,  wdiich  are  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
‘  well  selected  extracts  and  translations  from  other  writers,  with  in- 
‘  telligent  criticisms  on  their  opinions,  are  worthy  of  almost  un- 
‘  qualified  approbation.  The  third  part  is  rather  at  variance  with 
‘  the  other  two,  and  is  deformed  by  references  to  Rabbinical  autho-- 
‘  rities,  on  wdiich  w^e  do  not  place  the  slightest  value.’  Both  Mr. 
Donaldson’s  and  Mr.  Winning’s  books  would  be  more  uselul  it 
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they  had  sdopted  the  tabular  form  of  exhibiting  •  the  affinities  of 
the  respective  languages.  In  a  table  the  words  catch  the  eye 
more  readily,  and  a  glance  will  often  give  clearer  information 
than  the  perusal  of  several  pages  of  continuous  writing.  The 
German  philologists  have  erred  in  the  same  way.  Pott’s  books 
are  not  half  so  useful  as  they  would  have  been.  His  style  is  very 
crabbed  and  obscure,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  to  Germans 
themselves;  the  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  yet  one  must 
hunt  through  all  this  in  order  to  get  at  what  might  easily  have 
been  given  in  a  few  methodical  and  well  arranged  tables. 

In  this  respect  the  article  on  language  in  the  Penny  Cyclopae¬ 
dia  is  very  superior.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  One  treats  of  the 
philosophy  of  language,  in  reference  both  to  its  physical  formation 
and  to  Its  logical  distinctions.  The  other  part  treats  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  language,  or  etymology,  and  especially  of  the  affinities 
existing  between  different  languages  of  the  same  family.  These 
affinities  are  represented  in  tables  of  leading  classes  of  words ;  for 
example  of  relationship,  of  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  numerals, 
of  most  common  verbs,  &c.  For  this  purpose  the  writer  has 
selected  the  I ndo-Germanic  family  ;  from  this  he  has  drawn  the 
main  phenomena,  because  the  languages  of  that  branch  have  been 
more  thoroughly  investigated  than  any  others,  and  are  better 
known  to  the  majority  of  scholars.  Illustrations,  however,  are 
added  from  the  Sanscrit  family,  exhibiting  the  affinity  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  &c. 

A  person  who  has  but  a  vague  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
objects  and  aims  of  comparative  philology,  and  the  proper  methods 
of  pursuing  it  successfully,  cannot  do  better  than  read  over  that 
article  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  and  then  study  the  articles  on  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  same  work,  as  well  as  the  articles 
Dual,  Number  and  Gender,  Ablative,  Genitive,  Accusative,  &c. 

Mr.  Doiialson’s  book  is  more  a  collection  of  disquisitions,  than 
a  didactic  or  dogmatic  treatise.  Some  of  these  disquisitions  are 
very  useful,  but  we  think  that  the  book  would  have  had  more 
effect  in  extending  clear  and  convincing  view’s  of  sound  philology 
if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  a  lucid  and  ample  exhibition 
of  well' ascertained  affinities,  such  as  the  following: 


Sanscrit 

Greek 

German 

English. 

matri 

/iijrip 

mater 

mutter 

mother 

duhitri 

dvyarip 

tochter 

daughter 

Idiratri 

0parop 

f rater 

bruder 

brother 

swasu*! 

swasuruh 

€Kt*po 

soror 

socero 

sch  wester 

sister 

These  are 

_ U  1 _ 

affinities 
_  1 

which  are 
%• 

obvious  to  every 

1  »  .  K 

scholar,'  even 
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language  at  all.  But  the  relationship  is  shown  still  more  strongly 
by  the  framework  of  the  language  being  the  same.  Words  may 
be  imported  1  by  commerce  or  by  conquest,  injiections  never.  You 
may  naturalize  a  foreign  word,  but  you  cannot  naturalize  a  foreign 
conjugation  or  declension.  You  may  get  Englislimen,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  talk  of  a  tcilettej  a  bureau^  a  billet-dotiXj  a  rendezvous,  a 
soirect  a  tite-adile,  but  you  can  never  induce  them  to  sjiy  I 
speakais,  instead  of ‘I  was  speaking/  or  you  walker  as,  for  ‘you 
‘  will  walk.’  They  will  take  a  promenade,  but  they  will  not 
walker  in  the  garden. 

The  Persian  language  has  been  inundated  by  Arabic  words, 
but  it  has  not  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  one  Arabic  inflection,  - 
The  sign  of  the  accusative  singular  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin  is  m, 
in  Greek  v.  The  sign  of  the  nominative  singular  is  s  in  all  three 
languages.  The  similarities  in  the  declension  and  conjugations  are 
most  striking ;  and  if  we  did  not  believe  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  care  about  the  subject  will  purchase  one  or  more  of  the  above 
works,  and  see  for  themselves,  we  would  give  a  few  specimens  in 
this  place.  We  cannot  forbear,  how’ever,  giving  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  give,  in  Sanscrit  and  Greek. 


Sanscrit 
r  dad  ami 
Sing.  J  dadasi 
(  dad at i 
(  dadvas 
Dual.  -V  datthas 
(  dattus 
i  dadinas 
Plur.  dattha 
(  dadati 


Greek 

Sing. 

1  (  ^dorop 

Dual.  %  ,  , 

I  CiCOTOP 

1  SdoTt 
Plur.  <  SdoPTt 

i  > 

\dttovfft  I 


Mr.  Winning’s  fourth  chapter  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
instructive.  The  lists  are  very  good. 

I'o  show  the  need  of  such  books  as  those  under  remark,  and 
the  great  ignorance  on  such  subjects  even  among  men  of  good 
scholarship  in  other  respects,  we  will  notice  an  attempt  at  etymo¬ 
logy  by  an  accomplished  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  a  work 
which  abounds  in  valuable  observations  and  brilliant  flashes  of 
eloquence.  Mr.  Wyse,  in  a  note  to  p.  121  of  his  ‘Educational 
‘  Reform,*  speaking  of  our  system  of  numeration,  derives  the 
•German  zchn,  ‘ten,’  from  zehe,  ‘a  toe,*  because  there  are  ten 
toes  on  the  feet.  Now  Comparative  Philology  applied  to  these 
words  would  bring  out  a  very  different  result.  Zehn,  ‘  ten,’  and 
zehen,  ‘  toes/  though  similar  in  form,  have  arrived  at  that 
point  by  very  different  roads.  The  following  scheme  will  show 
liow  they  stand :  »  ’ 

.  1  ♦  '-ei  >d» 


f 
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Greek  Utin  German  English 

i(Ka  decem  zehn  ten 

taicrvXo  digitu  zehe  tiK? 

Now  each  of  the  changes  in  these  words  from  one  letter  to 
another  in  the  root,  can  be  proved  by  scores  of  other  examples. 
Zehn^  *  ten,*  and  zehcy  ‘  toe,’  are  no  more  connected  than  Stica  and 
SoirrnXo. 

We  strongly  recommend  the  works  under  notice,  and  if  any 
impulse  shall  have  been  given  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Phi¬ 
lology  by  these  remarks,  our  object  in  making  them  will  have 
been  answered. 


Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  the  author  of  the  article 
langtiage^  in  the  Cyclopanlia,  has  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Study  of  Comparative  Crammar  (in  the  third  publication  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education),  which  we  may  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  our  readers.  We  may  further 
congratulate  them  on  the  election  of  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  as  Classical  Tutor  at  Highbury  College.  It 
is  a  favourable  omen  for  the  state  of  learning  among  Dissenters, 
that  the  services  of  so  sound  a  scholar  have  been  secured. 


Art.  VII.  The  Present  Position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Two 
Letters  to  George  Cook,  D.D,  By  James  Bryce,  D.D.  Ediii- 
burgh.  1838,  1839. 

"I^EVEIl  at  any  former  period  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  was 
the  war  of  opiniotis  so  anomalously  blended,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  war  of  parties  more  clearly  defined.  When  before  w^ere 
the  national  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  seen  approaching 
each  other  on  such  terms  of  compliment,  and  with  such  proffers  of 
co-operation,  as  have  of  late  been  exemplified  in  their  common 
zeal  to  maintain  their  corporation  rights  against  threatened  aggres¬ 
sion?  As  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  system,  the  Irish  church 
has  been  taken  under  their  sympathizing  patronage ;  and  on  the 
north  of  the  1  weed  the  spectacle  has  at  length  presented  itself  of 
a  Presbyterian  establishment,  bound  to  ‘  endeavour  the  extirpa- 
‘  tion  of  prelacvj’  casting  aside  regard  for  the  distinguishing  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  witnessing  fathers  of  the  Scottish  church 
founded  their  claims  to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
joining  in  cordial  lei^ue  with  a  miscalled  religious  system  w'hose 
errors  are,  oii  the  principles  of  the  covenant,  among  the  most  per- 
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nicioiis  that  can  taint  any  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
whose  political  injustice  and  corruption  are  such  as  to  expose  it 
to  the  scorn  and  censure  of  the  world  at  large.  Such  is  the 
mingled  host — the  banded  array  of  those  who,  in  the  present 
melee  of  parties  have  nothing  in  common  but  living  on  the  bounty 
of  the  state,  and  dealing  denunciations  of  haughty  malice  against 
all  who  dissent  from  the  principle,  that  the  church  of  Christ  can 
be  strengthened  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  religion  cannot 
flourish  but  in  the  breath  of  kings.  This  we  call  the  war  of  par^ 
tiesy  because  it  is  community  of  secular  interest,  not  identity  of 
religious  principle,  which  assimilates  the  combatants  and  cements 
their  coalition.  From  this  imputation  of  interested  alliance  and 
charge  of  partisanship,  w^e  hold  that  Dissenters  are  entitled  to 
plead  entire  and  unqualified  exemption,  inasmuch  as  their  hos¬ 
tility  to  existing  establishments  arises  from  no  ambition  of  those 
advantages  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  their  special  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  conflict  that  now  rages,  Dissent¬ 
ers  stand  on  the  high  and  hallowed  ground  of  principle  alone — 
having  no  pelf  to  scramble  for,  and  no  spoil  to  divide. 

When  we  turn  from  the  war  of  parties  to  the  war  of  opinions, 
what  new  combinations  appear  ?  The  ecclesiastical  corporations 
which,  on  every  point  affecting  tithe  and  state-ascendancy, 
seemed  compact  as  a  phalanx,  are  seen  in  another  point  of  view, 
broken  up  into  scattered  squadrons,  with  no  badge  of  unity  but 
the  facings  of  a  national  uniform,  and  the  receipt  of  public  pay. 
Divided  among  themselves  and  against  themselves,  they  appear 
as  if  dismembered  and  ready  to  disband.  Popery,  as  it  designates 
a  system  of  belief,  is  about  as  genuine  at  ()xford  as  at  Rome ; 
and  apostolical  succession — the  great  talisman  of  attraction  be¬ 
tween  the  papacy  and  our  Anglican  prelatists — is  the  sword  of 
division  which  cuts  off  the  Scottish  establishment  from  the  list 
of  churches.  Moreover,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  interior  of 
our  Presbyterian  outcast,  we  find  that  with  much  of  union,  or  at 
least  of  united  effort  to  oppose  the  progress  of  dissent,  there  are 
even  here  those  elements  at  work  which  tend  still  farther  to  em¬ 
broil  the  w^ar  of  opinions.  Amidst  the  fiercest  denunciations  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  the  zealous  supporters  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment  have  had  their  eyes  so  well  opened  to  the  scriptural 
liberty  of  dissent,  that  they  have  raised  a  claim  for  the  exemption 
of  the  church  from  state  interference  and  control.  We  have  thus 
the  Establishment  frowning  on  dissent  because  of  the  voluntaryism 
that  pervades  it;  and  the  self-sjime  Establishment,  nourishing  in 
its  own  bosom  a  premature  ambition  to  acquire  a  like  indepen¬ 
dence  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  those  worldly  gains  with 
wdiicli  the  state  has  endowed  her.  Within  the  national  church 
herself,  the  spirit  of  dissent  is  ostentatiously  avowed,  dictating 
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strange  pretensions,  creating  unwonted  divisions,  and  portending, 
if  we  mistake  not,  important  and  instructive  results. 

A  brief  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  in  relation  to  tlie  points  referred  to,  will,  we  believe,  be  not 
without  interest  to  our  English  readers.  For  one  thing,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  well  fitted  to  communicate  more  correct  views  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  than  commonly  prevail. 
Our  northern  sister  has  been  a  vigorous  boaster  in  her  way ;  and 
of  late  years  especially,  has  blown  the  trumpet  in  very  great 
style.  With  the  character  of  the  Scottish  national  church  there 
has  consequently  been  associated,  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed, 
the  idea  of  pious  zeal,  contented  poverty,  a  working  clergy, 
and  a  pure  communion.  Of  many  good  natured  mistakes  of  the 
kind,  certain  recent  movements  and  the  present  position  of  the 
Scottish  church  will  go  far  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  in  both 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Scottish  Establishment  is  like  all  other 
institutions  of  the  kind,  dependent  on  the  hand  that  feeds  her 
— servile  to  the  secular  powers  when  she  has  her  own  ends  to 
gain — very  mighty  when  her  vested  rights  are,  in  her  view, 
menaced  or  invaded  :  in  those  points  which  most  nearly  concern 
the  reputation  and  integrity  of  a  spiritual  body,  viz.,  the  creed 
that  is  taught  and  the  government  that  is  administered,  she  is  as 
really  at  the  dictation  of  the  state  as  any  church  estjiblishment  is 
or  may  be,  and  the  means  she  has  employed  to  assert  her  spiritual 
liberties,  and  to  maintain  to  the  world  the  aspect  of  immunity 
from  any  authority  save  that  of  her  Divine  Head,  prove  on  closer 
inspection,  to  be  mere  points  of  form — practically  inept  and  futile 
— little  more,  in  short,  than  the  vapouring  airs  of  a  body  who, 
feeling  their  bondage,  and  galled  with  the  ^lame  of  it,  submit  to 
the  yoke  under  protest,  and  thus  labour  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  stout  words  of  independence  for  the  loss  of  intrinsic  jurisdic¬ 
tion., 

A  summary  retrospect  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  will 
show  that  the  church’s  claim  to  independence  in  spiritual  matters, 
and  her  acceptance  of  a  legal  estahlishment,  proved  the  fruitful 
source,  at  one  time,  of  collison  with  the  secular  powers,  and  at 
another,  of  the  most  tame  and  abject  submission  to  the  tyrannous 
patronage  of  the  state.  Stung  with  resentment  of  court  interference 
and  intrigue  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the 
fathers  of  the  Scottish  church  nearly  pushed  their  pretensions  so 
far  as  to  claim  immunity  from  the  civil  power  in  any  thing  said  or 
done  by  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  thus  showing  how 
little  dis|>osed  they  were  in  matters  touching,  their  immediate 
intewt,  to  depart  from  the  high  ground  of  prerogative  which  the 
Ponish  clergy  had  maintained.  .  Descending  at  length  from  this 
high  (lositton,  they  still  pleaded  the  incompetency  of  the  civil 
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courts  of  the  realm  to  take  cognizance  in  priina  instantia^  of 
words  spoken  in  tlie  pulpit;  and  thus  advanced  a  plea  which 
would  have  been  easily  convertible  into  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  that  responsibility  to  civil  government  which  cannot  be 
safely  conceded  to  any  order  of  men,  however  sacred,  and  which 
no  good  subject  should  seek  to  establisii.  If  the  claim  of  exemp¬ 
tion  was  understood  by  the  church  as  referring  strictly  and  solely 
to  matters  of  doctrine,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  then 
the  ground  which  the  Scottish  reformers  assumed,  was  lower  than 
they  were  called  on  to  take,  for  to  whom  is  the  church  of  Christ 
answerable,  whether  in  the  first  instance  or  in  the  last  resort,  but 
to  the  supreme  and  sole  Liord  of  conscience,  for  giving  fortli  tliose 
truths  of  salvation  which  she  is  commissioned  to  declare  in  his 
name.  If,  however,  matters  of  doctrine,  and  words  spoken  in  the 
pulpit,  were  broad  and  sheltering  phrases  under  which  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  individual  or  of  the  party,  however  seditious  their  ten¬ 
dency,  might  be  vented  without  risk  of  challenge,  till  a  tribunal 
of  ecclesiastical  compeers  had  passed  judgment  in  the  cause,  such 
a  claim,  it  is  evident,  involved  a  blending  of  interests  that  ought 
never  to  confounded,  and  the  grasping  of  an  impunity  which  no 
civil  authority  ought  to  concede. 

These  were  the  young  and  stout  days  of  the  Scottish  church ;  yet 
even  then  the  advocates  of  ecclesuisticiil  privilege  stooped  to  accept, 
and  their  descendants  have  been  used  to  glory  in,  an  act  of  the 
legislature  (1592)  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  national  Sion, 
which  establishes  the  Presbyterian  polity  in  a  very  ample  manner, 
but  which  embodies  the  principle  of  lay  patronage  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  vacant  parishes.  What  ineaneth  this  ?  Why,  that  such 
in  the  view  of  church  and  state  alliance  men,  is  the  privilege  of 
support  by  the  secular  arm,  that  to  gain  it,  it  is  allowable,  it  is 
advantageous,  to  surrender  to  the  civil  power  the  liberty  with 
which  Christ  made  his  people  free. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1690,  patrons  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  formerly  exercised ;  but  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  change  was  rather  a  transference  than  a  repeal  of  the  power 
of  presentation.  It  was  now  provided  that  the  right  of  nomination 
should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  heritors  and  elders.  The  assent 
of  the  people  was  requisite  to  give  it  validity,  and  their  refusal  of 
the  nominee  was  sustained  when  the  grounds  of  rdection  were 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories.  In  1711,  the 
patronage  law  was  re-imposed  in  all  its  rigour.  The  grievance 
was  not  submitted  to  by  the  church  without  complaint  and  re- 


to  very  little  purpose  who  is  not  prepared  to  hear  that  resistance 
to  tliis  tyrannical  infliction  was  confined  to  reclamations  and  pro¬ 
tests,  and  that  it  was  thought  good  to  keep  hold  of  state  favour 
even  at  the  price  that  was  now  demanded  for  it. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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Still  the  Scottish  establishment  talked  of  her  spiritual  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  exhibited  at  times  a  bustling  zeal  to  preserve  tlie 
show  when  she  had  surrendered  the  substance.  In  the  General 
Assembly,  her  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  the  person  of  the 
kin^  is  represented  by  a  commissioner,  who  takes  no  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  who  when  the  Assembly  is  dissolved,  fixes  the 
time  of  the  next  annual  meeting.  Viewed  apart^  this  proceeding 
would  seem  to  indicate  dependence  on  the  civil  magistrate  for  the 
legal  assembling  and  even  the  executive  powers  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Establishment.  That  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
act  of  1592,  on  which  the  Scottish  establishment  is  based,  what 
unprejudiced  person  can  doubt,  who  is  at  pains  to  read  its  provi¬ 
sions,  viz.,  ‘  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Kirk  to  hold  general 
‘  assemblies,  providing  the  king’s  majesty  or  his  commissioners 
‘  be  present  at  ilk  general  assembly,  and  before  the  dissolving 

*  thereof,  nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place  w  hen  and  where 

*  the  next  general  assembly  shall  be  holden  ;  and  in  case  neither 
‘  his  majesty  nor  his  commissioner  be  present,  and  in  that  case  it 

*  shall  be  lawful  to  the  said  general  assembly  by  themselves  to 
‘  nominate  and  appoint  time  and  place  where  the  next  general 
‘  assembly  shall  be  kept  and  holden.' 

The  obvious  conclusion  that  the  legality  of  the  meetings  of 
assembly  depends,  not  on  the  exercise  of  internal  jurisdiction, 
but  on  royal  appointment,  is  thought  to  be  evaded  by  a  notable 
contrivance — a  slight  alteration  on  the  mode  above  prescribed,  — 
to  which  the  jurisconsults  of  our  northern  Sion  attach  no  small 
value,  as  at  once  the  demonstration  and  the  guarantee  of  her 
spiritual  liberties.  The  Assembly  is  first  dissolved  by  the 
moderator  or  chairman  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  also  names  the  day  for  another  assembly  to  be  held.  The 
commissioner  then  in  terms  of  the  act,  appoints  the  next  meeting 
of  assembly,  fixing  on  the  same  day  as  the  moderator  has  named. 
This  nice  and  pretty  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims,  was  the 
thought  of  some  lucky  genius  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
wdien  Queen  Anne's  commissioner  (Seafield)  suddenly  declared 
the  assembly  dissolved  in  resentment  of  some  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Great  was  the  tumult,  as  might  well  be  supposed ;  but  the 
moderator  instead  of  standing  up  for  the  church's  intrinsic  power, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  in 
the  famous  1638,  mutely  suffered  the  vice-regal  injunction  to 
take  effect  in  the  tumultuous  dispersion  of  the  venerable  body. 
Since  then  the  affair  has  been  managed  in  the  way  above  stated, 
and  the  loudest  assertors  of  the  church’s  independence,  proudly 
appeal  to  it  as  a  demonstration  of  her  intact  prerogative  !  Our 
Scottish  neighbours  get  general  credit,  and,  we  believe,  not  un¬ 
truly,  for  a  (juick-sighted  and  even  a  metaphysically  acute  dis¬ 
cernment  of  things  that  differ ;  but  we  fear  they  are  sometimes  so 
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intently  keen  upon  one  favorite  object  us  to  be  but  poorly  served 
by  their  second-sight  perspicacity.  The  mummery  of  dissolution, 
as  an  ‘act  assertatory  ’  of  the  church's  independence,  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  and  puerile  things  of  ceremony  by  which  the  eyes  of 
an  observer  can  be  amused  or  imposed  on.  The  spectacle  alto¬ 
gether  is  one  for  boys  to  look  at.  There  sits  the  representative 
of  majesty,  with  all  the  honours  of  throne,  and  canopy,  and  scar¬ 
let  uniform,  and  nodding  plumes ;  while,  underneath,  the  mode¬ 
rator  takes  his  place  as  the  chairman  and  mouth  of  the  right 
reverend  body.  How  mighty  fine  and  inspiring  withal !  Let 
the  show  but  disappear,  and  what  becomes  of  the  assembly  ? 
Quick  as  the  countenance  of  image-royalty  is  withdrawn  from 
the  venerable  presence,  the  assembly  ceases  to  be ;  and  yet,  as  if 
unwilling  at  once  to  expire,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to  live, 
it  drags  out  a  pining,  equivocal  existence  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  or  commission,  with  hardly  a  spectator  to  grace  the  few 
and  sorry  relics  of  the  pageant.  Sic  transit  gloria  and  the  parade 
of  churcli  independence. 

To  do  our  northern  churchmen  justice,  they  have  of  late 
assumed  a  bolder  tone — have  grasped  at  a  weapon  of  real  power 
instead  of  admiring  a  white  stick,  as  a  child  is  pleased  witli  his 
rattle.  How  long  patronage  would  have  been  borne  without 
much  complaint  by  the  clergy,  had  the  people  been  tome  under 
the  yoke,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  of  late 
years  the  increase  of  dissent  north  of  the  Tweed  has  been  such 
as  to  give  ground  for  very  serious  fears  among  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  church¬ 
going  part  of  the  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
church  and  the  dissenting  bodies — a  balance  of  parties  sufficient 
to  show  that  a  practical  grievance  in  the  administration  of  church 
affairs  could  not  be  long  persisted  in  with  impunity.  Accordingly, 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  very  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  by  a  section  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  to  rid  the  church  of 
the  yoke  of  patronage.  For  a  long  time,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy 
stood  aloof  from  the  movement,  including  not  a  few  of  those  who 
had  usually  ranked  among  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine  and  of  a 
purer  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  1832,  an  impulse  to  every  means  of  increased  efficiency  within 
the  pale  of  the  church,  was  imparted  by  the  formation  throughout 
Scotland  of  associations  for  the  discussion  and  defence  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle.  The  alarm  among  the  adherents  of  the  national 
church  consequent  on  this  measure,  w  as  sudden  and  extreme.  The 
first  outbreak  of  feeling  vented  itself  in  a  discharge  of  virulence 
and  vituperation  against  Dissenters  of  every  name,  which  we  be* 
lieve  has  seldom  had  a  parallel  in  the  fiercest  days  of  theological 
bigotry.  But  the  evil  was  not  without  its  redeeming  accompa- 
nimen  s.  A  zeal  for  measures  of  general  utility  and  of  eccksias* 
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deal  improvement  kindled  up  within  the  Establishment,  which 
rapidly  embodied  itself  in  schemes  for  church  and  school  exten- 
gion,  parochial  missions,  pastoral  superintendence,  and  lepslative 
enactments  of  Assembly  for  the  purity  of  ministerial  settlements 
and  the  enlargement  of  popular  rights. 

As  the  abolition  of  patronage  came  not  within  the  powers  of 
the  church,  the  question  was  raised,  whether,  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  her  spiritual  jurisdiction,  measures  might  not  be  de¬ 
vised  to  neutralize  the  evil  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  re¬ 
move.  For  this,  opportunity  it  was  thought  might  be  found  in 
that  part  of  the  clmrclrs  ] 


procedure  which  relates  to  the  trial  of 
presentees  before  designation  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
admission  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice.  According  to  usual  form, 
when  a  licentiate  receives  a  presentation  to  a  parish,  the  deed  is 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  presbytery,  by  whom  it  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sustained.  Opportunity  is  afterwards  given  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  parish  to  invite  the  patron’s  nominee  to  take  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord.  This  invitation,  which 
19  denominated  ‘a  call,*  although  not  above  two  or  three  persons 
may  have  signed  it,  is  confessedly  a  mere  form  in  which  the 
people  generally  Uike  no  part.  Certain  exercises  of  trial  are 
then  appointed  to  the  presentee,  which  being  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  presbytery,  he  is  duly  admitted  to  the  cure  and 
temporalities  of  the  church  and  parish.  From  this  it  is  seen,  that 
ill  the  process  of  admission,  church  courts  hold  a  check  in  their 
hand  ;  they  are  judges  of  tlie  qualifications  of  presentees ;  if  un¬ 
sound  in  the  faith  or  incompetent  in  their  literary  or  theological 
acquirements  they  may  be  rejected,  although  holding  in  their 
hands  tlie  patron’s  gift  of  the  benefice.  Founding  on  this  judi¬ 
ciary  power,  a  party  in  the  General  Assembly  defended  the  right 
of  the  supreme  court  to  add  to  other  qualifications  of  candidates, 
that  of  acceptability  to  the  people.  To  give  effect  to  this  an  act 
Hiis  passed  by  the  assembly  in  1834,  providing  that,  in  future, 
parishioners  should  have  the  power  of  rejecting  a  presentee  with¬ 
out  reasons  assigned ;  enough  if  they  should  signify  their  mind 
to  tlie^  presbytery  that  they  would  not  receive  him. 

This  u^as  the  deed  so  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the  veto  act, — 
a  contrivance  which  attempts  to  please  the  people  by  giving  them 
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a  remedy  for  the  disease,  but  to  administer  a  placebo  to  the 
patient 

The  question  is,  whether  in  enacting'  the  veto  law,  the  church 
did  not  transgress  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction  ?  Now  notliing, 
we  conceive,  can  be  more  obviously  indisputable  than  that  the 
church  courts  violate  the  patronage  law,  without  so  much  as  the 
ceremony  of  asking  leave,  when  they  refuse  to  take  on  trial  the 
person  whom  the  patron  presents ;  and  thus,  whatever  his  quali¬ 
fications  may  be,  refuse  to  judge  of  them.  Whether  it  is  better 
to  act  on  the  new  or  on  the  old  plan  is  not  the  present  question ; 
it  is  simply  what  is  the  law  which  the  state  has  enacted,  and 
which  the  church  is  salaried  to  obey  ? 

A  distinction  to  which  some  importance  is  attached,  was  main¬ 
tained  from  the  rise  of  the  Scottish  Establishment  between  pre* 
sentation  by  the  patron,  and  collation  to  the  benefice.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Kirk  conceded  to  ‘  laic  patrons the 
latter  was  all  along  held  as  one  of  the  church’s  privileges.  It 
consisted  in  the  trial  of  the  presentee^s  qualifications,  and  in  his 
induction  to  the  benefice.  To  an  available  extent,  then,  the 
church  has  in  actual  and  legal  possession  a  power  of  control — 
the  act  of  1592,  ordaining  ‘all  presentations  to  benefices  to  be 
‘directed  to  the  particular  presbyteries  in  all  time  coming,  with 
‘full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon.’  In  this  point  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  an  alleged  advantage  over  our  southern 
establishment;  although,  even  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  bishop’s  right  of  veto  prior  to  institution  is,  if  not  an 
equivalent  jurisdiction,  at  least  one  of  a  closely  analogous  mature. 
If  the  presentee  to  a  parish  in  Scotland  were  found  to  be  defective 
in  the  learning  and  acquirements  prescribed  for  the  ministerial 
office,  or  unsound  in  his  principles,  or  blameable  in  his  life,  the  act 
of  presentation  would  be  null  and  void.  But  the  power  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  rejection  was  confined  to  matters  touching  the  per^ 
sonal  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  candidate.  The  wishes  of  the  people 
were  never  classed  among  the  qualifications  of  the  presentee. 
What  he  possessed,  or  what  he  wanted  of  attainments  and  of  fit¬ 
ness,  was  considered  a  different  thing  from  what  people  thought 
of  his  qualifications  and  capacity.  To  say  that  he  must  be  duly 
qualified,  and  prove  on  examination  that  he  is  so,  is  clearly  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  opinion  of  him  entertained  by  the  people  who  are 
to  be  committed  to  his  care.  To  confound  these  things  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  artifice..  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  times  and  for  the 
framers  of  the  veto  law,  to  attempt  getting  rid  of  the  evil  effects 
of  patronage  by  this  artful,  pettifogging  policy. 

ooon  after  the  passing  of  the  veto  act  by  the  General  Assembly, 
cases  occurred  in  which  the  new  law  was  brought  into  operation. 
In  some  instances  patrons,  in  deference  to  popular  feeling,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  a  list  of  candidates,  and  granted  thus  fir  a 
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liberty  of  choice.  But  all  patrons  were  not  like-minded.  The 
Earl  of  Kinnoul,  amonjr  others,  denying  the  Assembly’s  right  to 
interfere  with  the  civil  rights  of  patrons,  granted  to  Mr.  Kobert 
Young  a  presentation  in  due  form  to  the  parish  of  Auchterarder. 
The  presbytery  of  the  bounds  sustained  the  presentation  condi¬ 
tionally — gave  the  parish  an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  new  re¬ 
gulations  of  Assembly ;  this  the  parishioners  did  with  great  good 
will  by  vetoinff  the  presentee,  wlio  was  in  consequence  set  aside 
without  being  taken  upon  trial.  Collision  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  the  immediate  result.  The  presby¬ 
tery  took  charge  of  the  cure — the  patron  retained  the  fruits  of  the 
benefice ;  and  patron  and  presentee  together  prosecuted  the  pres¬ 
bytery  before  the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland  for  an  invasion 
of  rights  which  the  patron  had  hitherto  exercised  without  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  had  secured  to  him  by  law. 

’rids  famous  question,  then,  was  one  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  litigant  parties.  That  the  act  of  Assembly  trenched  on  the 
civil  rights  of  patrons  and  presentee  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Auch¬ 
terarder,  cannot  be  matter  of  debate.  How  little  soever  the  act  of 
Assembly  gave  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  took 
from  die  patron  the  power  of  presentation,  as  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  it.  lie  might  propose  whom  he  would  for  the  charge 
of  the  parish,  and  the  people  might  be  pleased  in  their  turn  to 
accept  of  the  great  man’s  nomination  ;  but  as  they  had  power  to 
confirm,  so  had  they  power  to  nullify,  and  if  they  chose  to  say 
nni/y  the  patron  was  forthwith  at  a  stand.  And  now  the  question 
came  to  be,  have  the  church  courts  the  right  and  the  power 
thus  to  counteract  and  invalidate  the  civil  claims  of  the  jiatron. 

No  amdid  person,  we  apprehend,  can  read  the  report  of  the 
case  as  it  was  pleaded  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
M’ithout  coming  to  a  distinct  conclusion  that  the  church  of  Scotland, 
however  galling  she  may  feel  her  bondage,  has  in  fact  bartered 
her  independence  in  the  matter  of  parochial  settlements  ;  and  that 
she  is  seeking  to  right  herself  in  a  way  which  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  on  legal  and  constitutional  grounds.  The  history  and 
usages  of  the  church  of  Scotland  make  it  as  clear  to  our  aj)pre- 
hension  that  such  is  the  position  of  the  Scottish  establishment,  as 
it  is  that  such  a  position  is  one  which  no  section  of  the  Christian 
church  should  ever  stoop  to  occupy. 

1  here  is  in  the  very  outset  of  the  business  an  assumption  and 
fallacy  which  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  church  in  her  earlier  periods,  can  give  a  chance  of  success¬ 
fully  imposing  on  the  public  mind.  In  the  act  of  Assembly  in 
lS3t,  it  is  declared  to  be  ‘a  fundamental  law  of  this  church  that 
no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the 
‘  will  of  the  people.  No\y,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show’  that  this 
fundamental  principle  *  is  no  better  than  a  fundamental  mistake. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  Magna  Charta  of  1592,  as 
recognizing  the  right  of  lay  patronage  without  any  other  reser¬ 
vation  in  favour  of  the  people  than  that  the  presentee  should  be  a 
‘  qualified  person  but  of  this  the  people  were  not  held  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge.  At  the  revolution,  lay  patronage  was  abolished 
by  an  act  passed  in  1692,  but  it  was  neither  popular  election  nor 
a  full  and  buna  Jide  principle  of  non-intrusion  that  came  in  its 
place.  Kirk  sessions  atid  heritors  (proprietors)  stood  in  the  room 
of  the  patron,  and  nominated  a  qualified  person  for  the  people’s 
choice.  Liberty  of  election  was  granted  them,  and  consequently 
the  power  of  refusal,  but  they  had  no  right  to  reject  the  nominee 
except  on  grounds  which  they  were  able  to  substantiate  to  the 
presbytery f  in  whose  hands  at  last,  if  the  parochial  charge  for  a 
given  time  remained  vacant,  was  lodged  the  final  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  and  inducting  the  minister.  In  1711,  the  right  of  patrons 
was  restored.  It  may  serve,  once  for  all,  to  exemplify  the  sorry 
shifts  to  which  special  pleaders  for  the  churclrs  independence  have 
been  driven,  to  state,  that  while  by  this  act  the  law  of  1692  is  ‘re- 
‘  pealed  and  made  void,’  and  it  is  enacted  ‘  that  in  all  time  coming 
‘  the  right  of  all  and  every  patron  or  patrons  to  the  presentation  of 
‘  ministers  to  churches  and  benefices,  and  the  disposing  of  the  vacant 
‘stipends  for  pious  uses  within  the  parish,  be  restored,  settled,  and 
‘  confirmed  to  them,  the  aforesiiid  acts  or  any  other  act,  statute,  or 
‘custom,  to  the  contrary,  in  any  w  ise  notwithstanding — because  the 
act  concludes  w  ith  declaring  that  ‘  the  presbytery  of  the  respective 
‘  bounds  shall  and  is  hereby  obliged  to  admit  qualified  presentees 
‘as  the  persons  presented  before  the  making  of  this  act  ought  to 
‘  have  been  admitted;* — What  then? — Will  it  be  credited,  that 
the  metaphysical  acumen  of  our  High  Church  Independents  has 
detected,  and  that  their  advocates  at  the  bar  have  laboured  to 
demonstrate,  the  recognition  of  popular  rights  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  enactment;  thus  gravely  arguing  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  right  of  election  is  abolished  by  the  one  clause, 
and  the  right  of  patronage  by  the  other  ! 

It  is  under  this  law  that  parochial  settlements  have  been  effected 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  From  all  this  it  incontestJibly 
follows,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  had  no  right  according  to  the 
law’  of  the  land  and  her  own  constitution,  to  set  j)atronage  aside  ; 
or  by  the  manoeuvres  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  neutralize  the 
rights  of  the  patron.  For  it  is  manifest  that  from  the  beginning 
a  compact  on  this  subject  has  existed  between  the  church  and  the 
state.  The  bargain  may  have  been  modified  at  various  times  by 
consent  of  parties  ;  the  church  yielding  more  at  one  neriod  than 
another ;  but  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  still  a  bargain  was 
struck.  In  ratifying  the  terms  of  it,  w’e  own  the  state  has  some¬ 
times  treated  her  spiritual  protege  with  a  somewhat  supercilious 
freedom  ;  enacting  conditions  wiUiout  formally  asking  consent — 
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dictBtiii^  terins,  and  unc^reinonioiisly  d6inandiiig  submission. 
But  tlie  church  Imd  her  redress.  If  the  terms  proposed^  were  at 
any  lime  too  liurdy  and  if  no  remission  of  the  compact  was  allowed 
her,  it  was  still  in  her  power  to  |^ive  up  tlie  alliance,  thus  asserting 
her  native  freedom,  and  taking  a  course  which  would  have  proved 
her  spirit  of  independence,  and  vindicated  her  insulted  dignity. 
But  what  was  done  !  Why,  for  a  long  course  of  years  after  the 
law  of  patronage  was  re-imposed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  General  Aiwemhly  annually  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  act 
I'his  ’W'as  certainly  an  expression  of  tlie  church’s  dissatisfaction 
w'ith  the  new  state  of  tilings.  But  why  jyeiition  ?  If  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  suppliant^  how  empty  the  boast 
of  independence!  Any  slave,  how’ever  abject  his  bondage,  may 
fall  on  his  knees  and  crave  his  lord  to  set  him  free.  If  entitled 
to  assume  a  higher  position,  and  to  say  yea  or  nay  to  the  new 
stipulation  proposed  to  her,  and  the  church  nevertheless  abstained 
from  such  aeclaration  of  her  will,  then  assuredly  her  forbearance 
was  a  nrtual  acquiescence  in  the  terms  offered  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  petition  for  tiie  rescinding  of  patronage  could  in  this  case  be 
viewed  as  nothing  but  a  tame  and  cowardly  compromise  between 
tenacity  of  her  state  bribe,  and  ostensible  concern  for  her  spiritual 
birthright.  It  W'as  a  fitting  termination  to  this  parade  of  zeal  for 
her  freedom,  w  hen  many  years  ago,  under  the  regime  of  Principal 
Robertson,  the  annual  address  to  government  on  the  subject  of 
patronage  was  formally  abandoned  as  a  ceremony  which  it  was 
doubtfully  honest,  and  certainly  idle,  to  preserve.  Thus  the 
church  gave  up  the  show  of  resistance,  and  by  her  owm  act  sealed 
her  bondage  and  degradation. 

\\  e  hold  it  then  to  be  clear  as  day,  that  in  the  compact  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  submission  to 
the  yoke  of  patronage  is  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
church  has  all  along  consented  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  secular  alliance ;  and  that  as  in  other  bargains,  so  in 
this,  the  only  fair  and  honest  w’ay  for  one  party  to  get  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  stipulation  is  to  nrocure  the  consent  of  the  other 
t)arty  to  its  repeal ;  or — if  the  nature  of  the  transaction  admit, 
as  in  this  it  clearly  does,  of  a  dissolution  of  the  compact — to  re¬ 
linquish  the  federal  alliance,  and  to  take  up  an  entirely  separate, 
and  tlierefore  a  truly  independent  position. 

lo  neither  of  these  sides  of  the  alternative  did  the  Church  of 
Scotland  incline.  I  hrow'  up  the  l>argain  !  Who  but  a  leveller 
and  an  anti-christ  could  suggest  an  act  so  profanely  suicidal? 
1  etition  the  Legislature  !  \\  hy,  this  w^ould  be  to  acknowledge 

a  su  qection  winch  it  was  the  very  object  of  the  movement  to 

isclaim.  Abjuring  with  becoming  indignancy  all  timid  and 
prill  intia  steps,  ftie  General  Assembly  fell  upon  a  course  which 
to  many,  we  doubt  not,  must  appear  the  most  faulty  a  church 
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could  possibly  have  chosen;  viz.,  an  artful  contrivance  to  nullify 
the  patron’s  civil  rights,  while  disclaiming  any  intention  to  in¬ 
vade  them.  Under  the  sacred  of  her  spiritunl  authority, 
the  church  proceeded  to  assail  with  might  and  main,  those  strong 
holds  of  the  civil  power,  which,  with  her  own  consent,  were  built 
around  the  **  National  Sion  and  when  the  sin  of  Jides  fracta 
is  charged  upon  her  by  those  whom  she  attacks,  and  her  tumul¬ 
tuary  onset  is  denounced  as  rebellious,  she  lifts  herself  up  with 
an  air  of  offended  majesty,  and  sums  up  her  vindication  in  the 
ready  watchword  of — church  independence  and  spiritual  rights  ! 

Already  the  fond  vision  is  fled.  Our  readers,  we  presume, 
have  learned  from  the  public  prints  that  the  Question  of  the 
church’s  internal  jurisdiction  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
civil  court  in  Scotland  in  favor  of  Earl  Kinnoul  and  his  presentee, 
and  that  this  judgment  has  been  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  are  not  ill  pleased,  we  confess,  to  see  the  Scottish  church 
in  the  dilemma  in  which  her  cunning  policy  has  placed  her.  Not 
that  we  wish  her  evil,  but  because  the  evil  she  Inis  brought  upon 
herself  may  peradventure  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  real 
nature  of  their  position,  and  prepare  them  for  a  larger  and  a 
happier  change,  which  at  present  they  w^ould  shudder  to  con¬ 
template.  Before  the  adjudication  of  the  case,  some  rather  high 
flights  w’ore  adventured  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and  others,  in  asserting 
the  independence  of  the  church,  and  in  vaunting  their  readiness 
to  lose  all,  and  even,  like  their  covenanting  fathers,  to  take  to 
the  moors  and  mountains,  rather  than  surrender  their  spiritual 
liberties.  But  these  tropes  meant  nothing.  By  the  final  decision 
of  the  Lords  the  church  is  pronounced  to  be  the  creature  of  the 
State ;  she  is  bound  down  in  the  very  position  which  the  veto 
party  eschewed  and  reprobated  as  the  prostration  of  their  dearest 
privileges  ;  at  this  hour  the  mandate  of  the  court  of  session  is 
issued  to  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  to  proceed  with  the 
usual  steps  towards  the  induction  of  the  rejected  presentee;  one 
of  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  (Dunkeld)  has  stood  as  a 
culprit,  and  submitted  to  solemn  censure  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
for  proceeding  in  the  face  of  an  inhibition  to  induct  a  presentee 
into  the  parish  of  Lethendy ;  these  things  are  done,  and  the 
church,  if  not  mute,  is  powerless ;  the  way  to  the  moors  is  open, 
but  the  Uilk  of  martyrdom  is  quashed,  when  opportunity  and  a 
loud  call  arise  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  consistency  and  principle. 
No,  the  present  discussion,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  may  lead  in  due 
time,  as  we  hope  they  will,  to  views  and  principles  really  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  but  we  see  nothing  as  yet,  save  mighty  airs  that  mock 
expectation. 

The  Lethendy  case  just  referred  to,  involving  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  with  that  of  Auchterarder,  appears  to  be  in  some  respects 
still  more  extraordinary.  A  court  of  Christ,  in  the  discharge  of 
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a  spiritual  function,  are  found  to  be  so  tied  up  by  an  earthly 
faction,  tliat  they  cannot  fulfil  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
with  which  they  are  invested,  without  coming  into  collision  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  bringing  down  upon  themselves  the 
castigation  of  a  judicial  rebuke  for  their  insurgent  contumacy. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  address  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
court,  will  show  in  w'hat  predicament  the  church  of  Scotland  is 
placed  by  the  law,  in  the  view  of  its  authorised  interpreters:— 


‘  You  have  broken  the  interdict,  and  set  the  law  at  defiance  ;  and 
you  have  now  placed  yourselves  into  the  same  situation  as  if  you  had 
ol)eyed  tlie  law  in  the  most  prompt  and  obedient  manner.  Is  that  to 
be  endured  in  any  civilized  country  ?  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  people 
who  have  disolK*yed  the  law,  and  brought  the  law  into  contempt,  in 
any  civilize<l  country,  should  exactly  find  themselves  placed  in  the 
same  favorable  situation  as  if  they  had  given  it  prompt  and  due  obe¬ 
dience  ?  Tbe  very  proposition  is  absurd,  I  had  almost  said  ludicrous. 
For  we  are  all, — peers  and  conunoners,  clergymen  and  laymen,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor, — are  all  subjects  of  this  realm,  and  subject  to 
the  laws  of  this  country  ;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  this  court 
to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the  law,  all  parties  are  equally 
bound  to  obedience. 

*  Allow’  me  also  to  state,  that  I  think  much  confusion  has  arisen  in 
the  church,  from  not  distinguishing  between  their  situation  as  a  por¬ 
tion  and  members  of  the  universal  or  catholic  Church  of  Christ,  and 
their  situation  ns  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
the  first  view,  that  you  are  a  branch,  and  a  most  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  one,  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  you  are  on  tbe  same 
footing,  but  ni>t  on  any  better  fiK)ting,  than  all  the  other  bodies  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  in  the  country.  Taking  you, 
in  your  character  of  merely  members  of  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
syiUHl  of  the  llurghers  or  Anti-llurghers  has  just  the  same  ])ow’er  as 
you,  and  you  have  no  greater  than  them.  But,  when  the  Presbyterian 
religion  came  to  be  ad(q)ted  by  Parliament, — to  be  the  e^tablished 
religion, — then  you  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  pow’crs  or  privileges 
other  than  what  the  Parliament  gave  you,  when  they  so  adopted  you 
tc»  Ih?  the  Established  Church.  You  know'  that  Popery  w’as  abolished 
fiy  .the  act  as  confirmed  by  the  act  But  the  Presbyterian 

religion  w’as  not  then  established  ;  the  government  of  the  church  w  as 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  It  appears  that  some  time  previously  assem¬ 
blies  had  l^»n  held,  in  which  people  under  the  name  of  superinten¬ 
dents  presided  ;  which  8U|)erintendents,  as  you  w’ell  know,  w’ere 
neither  more  nor  less  than  another  name  for  bishops.  The  w'ord 
supt^rintendent  is  nothing  but  a  translation  of  the  Greek  word 
9ffoiroc.  hether  that  might  have  remained  (if  John  Knox  had  lived) 
as  the  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland,  w’e  know  not ;  but  this 
we  kuow,^that  it  remained  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, — that  it  was 
mjt  till  1592  that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  clmrcli  governineut  was 
adopted  by  Piuliament.  And  when  Parliament  chose  to  adopt  the 
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Presbyterian  form  of  government  instead  of  Episcopacy,  I  presume  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  say  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  and  what  modifications  it  would  so  sanction  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government  ?  And  accordingly  it  did  prescril)e  a  condition, — 
it  did  enact  a  condition  in  the  very  act  1592,  which  created  Presbytery 
in  Scotland  ;  and  that  was,  that  patronage  should  remain  to  the  crown 
and  the  lay  patrons,  and  that  Presbyteries  should  be  bound  and  re¬ 
stricted  to  receive  any  qualified  person  who  was  presented  by  the 
patron.  That  was  your  condition  of  being  accepted  and  adopted  as 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  What  would  have  happened  if 
the  church  had  chosen  to  say,  that  we  will  not  be  so  adopted  under 
this  condition, — or  we  insist  on  patronage  being  abolished, — or  we 
insist  on  its  being  modified  according  to  our  views  of  the  matter,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  veto  or  otherwise ; — what  then  would  have  hapjKmed  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  most  certainly  Parliament  then  would  have 
had  a  right  to  say.  Gentlemen,  if  you  don't  choose  to  l)ecome  the 
Established  Church  on  such  conditions  as  we,  the  Legislature,  shall 
impose,  you  must  remain  seceders,  and  we  shall  establish  Episcopacy. 

From  the  reputation  that  has  been  long  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  Scothuid  as  the  purest  and  best  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  the  present  question  derives  a  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance,  because  it  serves  to  test  the  character  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  to  show 
how  far  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  State,  in  their  least 
objectionable  form.  From  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  the  discussion  of  this  question  brings  it  before  us, 
we  have  no  hesiUition  in  saying,  that  it  is,  jus  really  Jis  our 
southern  establishment,  the  subject  of  state  dictation  ;  and  that 
in  those  features  in  which  an  exception  on  her  behalf  has  been 
claimed  by  her  advocates,  she  approximjites  to  the  political  servi¬ 
tude  of  her  prelatical  sister,  in  a  degree  little  apprehended  by 
ordinjiry  observers.  It  is  clearly  made  out  that  the  Scottish 
church  is  the  creature  of  the  state^  in  the  self-same  sense  as  our 
Anglican  hierarchy,  i.  e.,  the  state  has  made  her  what  she  is  as  a 
national  churchy  and  is  her  head  in  those  very  particulars  in 
which  the  title  appertains  to  the  Sovereign  in  relation  to  the 
English  establishment.  If  a  church  cannot  chiim  intrinsic 
power  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  government ;  if  she  must  Jid- 
minister  her  spiritual  affairs  according  to  a  form  of  polity  w’hicb 
the  state  sanctions ;  if  she  must  teach  a  creed  which  the  state 
approves ;  if  she  has  covenanted  so  to  do ;  and  if  to  secure  her 
fidelity  to  the  compact  the  Sovereign  or  his  representative  sits 
enthroned  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  of  the’  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  if,  were  those  terms,  or  any  of  them,  violated  by  the 
church,  she  would  forthwith  forfeit  her  status  as  a  legally  con¬ 
stituted  national  institution ;  if  these  things  arc  exemplined  in 
the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Scottish  church,  we  desire  to 


to  the  temporal  headship  ?  Is  it  that  she  is  more  independent  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  the  adoption  of  her  creed  ?  We  answer  in 
the  words  of  her  own  confession  as  to  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
in  this  particular :  *  he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take 
‘  order  that  the  truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
*  blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed.**  We  answer  again, 
from  the  act  of  ratification,  as  to  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  the 
magistrate’s  interference :  ‘the  estates  of  Parliament  have  seriously 
‘  considered  the  catechisms,  viz.  the  larger  and  shorter  ones  with 
‘  the  confession  of  faith,  presented  unto  them  by  the  commis- 
‘sioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  do  ratify  and  approve  the 
‘  sjime,  and  ordains  them  to  be  recorded,  published,  and  prac- 
‘  tised.’ 

W’hat  more  than  this  does  the  Church  of  England  yield  to  her 
temporal  head?  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  the  accredited 
faith  of  the  English  church,  as  ‘articles  agreed  upon  by  the 
‘  archbishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces,  and  the  whole  clergy 
‘  in  convocation.*  In  the  royal  declaration  affixed,  it  is  declared 
to  be  the  king’s  duty  ‘as  defender  of  the  faith  and  supreme 
‘  governor  of  the  church  to  conserve  and  maintain  the  church  in 
‘  the  unity  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace.* 

Is  it  in  matters  of  government  and  discipline  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  the  Church  of  England,  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  civil  power  ?  The  creed  of  the  former  teaches 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  ‘  to  take  order  that  abuses 
‘  in  worship  and  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the 
‘  ordinances  of  God  be  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed  ;’t 
also  that  ‘  he  hath  power  to  call  synods,  and  to  provide  that  what- 
‘  soever  is  transjicted  in  them  be  according  to  tiie  mind  of  God.* 
What  more  does  the  Church  of  England  ^ive  up  to  her  supreme 
earthly  govenior? — ‘if  any  difiV'rrnces  arise,  the  clergy  in  their 
‘  convocation  is  to  order  and  to  settle  them  having  first  obtained 
‘leave  under  our  broad  seal  so  to  do,  and  we  approving  their 
‘said  ordinances  and  constitutions.*  ‘The  church  hath  power 
*  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies.* 

According  to  the  avowed  creed  of  the  Scottish  church,  what¬ 
ever  nertains  to  goyeniment  and  doctrine  is  on  the  part  of  the 
churdi  and  the  magistrate,  the  subject  of  mutual  adjustment.  If 
it  w  Hie  duty  of  the  church,  as  the  depository  of  doctrinal  truth, 
to  dispense  it  iincorniptly  to  tlie  people,  it  is  not  less  the  duty  of 
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Uic  magistrate  “to  take  order”  that  the  church  performs  her  part. 
Constituted  judge  of  religious  truth,  the  mjigistrate  must  at 
least  have  the  power  to  watch  over  the  church’s  ministrations, 
and  to  insist  that  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  creed  and  govern¬ 
ment  she  shall  keep  to  her  bargain.  What  then  is  the  power  of 
the  church  ?  She  cannot  alter  an  iota  of  her  public  symbols,  nor 
swerve  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  administering  her  affairs, 
without  asking  and  obtaining  the  magistrate's  consent.  And  why 
tlie  necessity  of  asking  leave  ?  Simply  because  the  state  is  a 
contracting  party,  and  in  this  character  claims  the  power  of 
losing  and  binding  the  ecclesiastical  partner  in  every  thing  that 
forms  the  subject  of  their  joint  convention. 

It  makes  no  difference  in  tlie  merits  of  the  c<ise  to  represent 
the  church  as  making  the  advance  to  the  state  with  her  creed  in 
her  hand — herself  having  chosen  to  say  how  she  would  govern 
the  people,  and  what  she  would  teach  them  ;  while  the  state  was 
left  to  express  acquiescence  in  the  proposal,  and  thus  to  confer 
its  sanction  without  presuming  to  dictate.  Whether  the  state 
comes  forward  with  a  creed,  and  says  to  the  church,  will  you 
engage  to  teach  it  ?  or  the  church  proposes  a  creed,  and  says  to 
the  state,  will  you  agree  to  pay  for  it:  does  not  appear  to  us 
materially  to  alter  the  case  as  regards  the  church’s  position.  She 
binds  herself  to  tlie  state ;  and  after  this  it  is  affectation  to  e.x- 
claim,  ‘  though  hired  I  am  free.” 

That  the  king  or  legislature  is  head  of  the  church,  is  a  position 
which  the  independents  of  the  Scottish  establishment  reject  with 
indignation.  Leave,  say  they,  the  foul  imputation  for  the  Church 
of  England.  ‘  IVe  have  no  head  but  Christ ;  and  have  never 
‘owned  another.’  After  all,  however,  what  is  this  but  to  submit 
to  the  reality  and  to  protest  against  the  word  ?  When  the 
Church  of  England  acknowledges  the  king  as  her  head,  she  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  supremacy  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal  things. 
The  distinction  we  know  is  futile,  and  the  attempt  to  make  and 
to  maintain  it  is  the  vitiating  element  of  our  Anglican  church.' 
But  whatever  be  the  character  and  value  of  the  distinction,  it  is 
all  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  really  possesses,  when  she  puts 
in  a  claim  for  an  independence,  peculiarly  and  specifically  her 
own.  While  she  spurns  the  name  of  a  temporal  head  she  admits 
the  enormity.  She  concedes  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  power  he 
wants  on  condition  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty  to  call  the  state 
her  handmaid,  not  her  head.  The  freedom  of  her  constitution  is 
gone ;  and  her  republican  forms,  which  have  ceased  to  be  a  safe¬ 
guard,  are  but  a  poor  compensation. 

State  churches,  then,  are  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  what 
Bishop  Horsley  called  liis  own,  parliamentary  churches,  nott 
only  created  but  coerced  by  statute  laws.  The  Scottish  Establish¬ 
ment  forms  no  exception.  Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
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where  the  dilference  hetweeii  the  two  churches,  in  point  of  inter¬ 
nal  jurisdiction,  is  to  be  found.  And  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  lon^  continued,  and  still  prevalent,  but  as  vve  have 
seen  groundless  impression,  that  the  Presbyterian  establishment 
possesses  a  largeness  of  spiritual  prerogative  of  which  no  similar 
institution  can  boast.  Both  are  in  bondage  with  their  children. 
All  the  difference  is,  that  enslaved  episcopacy  bears  ite  master's 
name  on  its  forehe^ ;  and  enslaved  presbytery  rejoices  in  its 
own. 

Our  readers,  we  suspect,  are  but  little  prepared  to  hear,  what 
is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  investigation  of  the  case,  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  never  been,  at  any  period  of  her  history, 
a  full  assertor  of  the  scriptural  liberties  of  the  people.  The  first 
book  of  discipline  is  commonly  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  just 
views  on  this  subject  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish 
reformation.  But  this  partly  is  a  mistake.  That  performance  does 
indeed  declare  strongly  in  favour*  of  liberty  of  election  ;  but  it  is 
not  meant  by  this  that  the  people  should  have  an  unfettered 
right  to  the  choice  of  their  pastors ;  for  it  is  provided  that  if  the 
congregation  ‘be  found  negligent  therein,  the  space  of  forty 
‘days,  the  best  reformed  church,  viz.,  the  church  of  the  superin- 
‘  tendent,  with  his  council,  may  present  unto  them  a  man  whom 
‘  they  judge  apt  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  Jesus.  If  his  doctrine 
‘  be  found  wholesome,  and  able  to  instruct  the  simple,  and  if  the 
‘church  justly  ctin  reprehend  nothing  in  his  life,  doctrine,  nor 
‘  utterance,  then  wc  judge  the  church,  if  they  refuse  him,  unrea- 
‘  sonable ;  and  they  should  be  compelledy  by  the  censure  of  the 
^council  and  the  churchy  to  receive  the  person  appointed.** 

Qualified  as  was  this  assertion  of  popular  rights,  the  Kirk  did 
not  keep  her  ground.  Tlie  first  book  of  Discipline  was  not 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Virtually,  then,  the  Scottish  legislature 
made  the  relinquishment  of  the  above  principle  the  condition  of 
its  alliance  and  support.  The  church,  notwithstanding,  accepted 
of  the  union, — a  tact  which  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
unfettered  popular  election  w’as  not  at  that  period  a  principle  of 
the  Scottish  church  ;  it  implies  that,  limited  as  was  the  sense 
in  which  the  founders  of  that  church  held  the  principle,  they 
virtually  relinquished  it  in  their  compact  with  tlie  state,  when 
presbyterianism  became  the  national  polity. 

b  rom  an  early  period  it  w«as  plainly  the  object  of  the  church 
to  possess  herself  of  the  power  w’hich  she  sought  to  extort  from 
tlie  patron.  \\e  have  just  adverted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
b<H)k  ol  discipline,  regarding  the  ultimate  authority  in  the  settle- 
P*^*"^*^^*^*.  In  lt>49,  when  the  Scottish  parliament 
abolushed  patronage,  and  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly 
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the  settlement  of  parishes  by  election  in  its  fullest  and  freest 
form,  the  church,  meaninpr  thereby  the  clern^  and  the  eldership, 
ruled  that  the  elders  should  nominate — the  people  choose ;  and 
that  if  these  refused  their  assent,  the  presbytery  should  jud^e  of 
their  objections,  and  induct  notwithstanding^,  if  they  found  them 
to  be  causeless.  The  church  has  withheld  from  the  people  the 
privilej^e  of  free  election  when  the  state  was  willing  to  confer  it. 
Indeed,  a  reluctance  to  lodge  such  power  in  popular  hands  would 
be  more  correctly  styled  ‘the  fundamental  law  of  this  church,' 
titan  the  non-intrusive  principle  which  the  vetoists  parade  in  the 
front  of  their  famous  manifesto.  To  confino  the  nomination  to 
elders  and  heritors ;  and  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  pa¬ 
rishes  rejected  presentees,  were  powers  which  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  northern  establishment  were  ever  forward  to  assert  and  to 
exercise.  And  now  under  the  operation  of  the  boasted  veto  law, 
if  the  people  should  not  within  six  months  obtain  a  nominee  to 
their  liking,  the  right  passes  from  them  at  once  of  saying  yea  or 
nay  in  the  matter.  The  whole  business  then  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery,  who  arrogate  its  absolute  disposiil, — supplant 
the  patron,  choose  for  the  people,  and  settle  the  whole  matter 
themselves.  Veto  there  is  none.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  curb 
on  the  right  of  advow^son ;  but  that  the  church  courts  should  place 
the  yoke  on  themselves — who  but  a  lover  of  simplicity  could 
imagine  such  a  thing.  As  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  we  hear 
no  more  of  them.  Where,  indeed,  should  they  be,  but  in  the 
keeping  of  their  best  friends  the  clergy  ?  The  powder  of  pre¬ 
senting  having  now  passed  into  infallible  hands,  it  is  provided 
that  tliey  shall  exercise  it  without  responsibility  or  control. 
This  claim, — barefaced  and  unblushing  w^e  must  call  it,  advanced 
as  it  is  in  the  same  breath  wdth  the  rejection  of  the  patron’s  pri¬ 
vilege, — is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  specimens  we  have 
witnessed  of  clerical  usurpation  and  cool  audacity. 

To  every  one  who  observes  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  must 
appear  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that,  at  a  period  when  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  all  state  churches  are  based 
is  brought  into  keen  and  searching  discussion,  there  should  have 
arisen  within  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  national  churches  a  case  so 
very  peculiar,  and  in  its  bearings  so  various,  that,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  waive  the  very  question  w’hich  the 
dissenters  with  so  much  unanimity,  and  for  some  years  past,  have 
been  pressing  on  the  public  mind.  Shun  it  as  they  may,  church¬ 
men  cannot,  by  all  their  management,  evade  the  subject  Not 
only  does  it  meet  them  in  every  point  at  w'hich  they  come  into 
contcoct  with  the  interests  of  dissent,  but  it  lifts  its  spectre  form 
to  startle  and  to  challenge  them  in  this  Scotch  case  of  Audi- 
terarder.  How  any  section  of  the  church  can  accept  of  state 
maintenance,  and  preserve  its  spiritual  liberties;  how  far  the 
body  spiritual  can  be  compensated  for  the  surrender  of  any  of  its 
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rights,  by  any  endowment  or  distinction  which  the  state  can  offer 
in  return,  are  questions  which  must  force  themselves  on  every 
man  wdthin  tlie  pale  of  the  northern  establishment  who  is  capable 
of  thinkinjr,  and  who  is  not  stone  deaf,  or  wilfully  stupid,  on 
every  thing  that  touches  the  character,  position,  and  efficiency  of 
tlie  Parliamentary  Presbyterian  Church.  That  any  immediate 
good  is  to  result  from  the  discussion  in  the  wav  of  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  church’s  supporters,  we  have  already  hinted  that  we 
but  feintly  expect;  but  it  will  indeed  not  surprise  us,  if  a  move¬ 
ment  thus  begun  shall  work  its  way  with  less  or  more  observa¬ 
tion,  till  it  prove  itself  to  be  the  incipient  impulse,  and  the 
distant  indication  of  coming  changes  and  events. 

From  this  instructive  but  most  humbling  display  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  bondage  and  prostration,  how  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  churches  who — seeking  no  state  lucre  and  surren¬ 
dering  no  spiritual  privilege — stand  fast  in  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel.  W  nat  the  dignity,  the  independence,  the  elevation 
of  their  position,  compared  with  the  restraints  and  secularities  of 
a  church  ‘  by  law'  established.*  The  poorest  conventicle  within 
the  broiid  borders  of  England  possesses  a  freedom  of  spirit  and 
of  action,  an  immunity  from  secular  dictotion,  to  w  hich  pampered 
hierarchies  and  all  state  churches,  whether  rich  and  lazy  or  poor 
and  proud,  have  not  the  most  distant  pretension.  No  intricacies 
arise  to  perplex  them  from  confounding  the  things  of  Christ  and 
of  Ctesar — from  the  interlacing  of  things  temporal  and  spiritual, 
just  because  they  seek  no  compact  wdth  the  powers  of  the  world, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  have  concern  w  ith  them  but  to  let 
them  alone.  They  are  free  in  their  ow  n  sphere,  because  they 
keep  to  their  ow  n  sphere.  Without  asking  leave  of  prince  or 
parliament,  they  follow'  the  mind  of  Christ,  because  they  are  in 
no  man's  pay,  and,  therefore,  call  no  man  master.  To  teach  the 
truth  of  Ciod  by  permission  of  an  earthly  magistrate — to  seek  its 
^establishment  or  ‘  ratification  *  by  any  authority  other  than  his 
own,  and  to  be  bound  to  teach  what  is  thus  established  and  rati¬ 
fied  as  the  paid  servants  of  the  legislature — to  act  in  the  affairs  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  as  the  rulers  of  the  world  may  direct,  and  to 
submit  to  be  checked  at  every  turn,  and  called  to  account  by  tem¬ 
poral  superiors,  and  all  this  for  nothing  but  the  sake  of  being 
safari^  out  of  the  public  funds  instead  of  ‘  living  by  the  altar,’ 
exhibits  asecularity  and  a  subjection  which  the  scriptural  churches 
of  Dissent  may  well  be  excused  for  regarding  with  wonder,  and 
blame,  and  pity.  Passing  strange,  that  good  men  in  the  churches 
of  the  state,  w'hen  they  feel  the  i^ominy  of  their  position,  should 
be  so  slow  to  discover  that  to  shift  tlieir  ground  entirely  is  the 
sure  method  of  redress. 

^  Cntil  such  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the  church,  as  a  body, 
IS  brought,  she  will  never  cease  to  be  unhappy,  and  to  feel  dis¬ 
honored.  rhe  clergy  have  show'ii  a  sense  of  the  degradation  of 
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lyin^  under  the  dictrti  of  tiie  state.  In  proclaiming  these 
views,  they  have  only  responded  to  public  opinion  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island.  Notliing  after  this  remains  for  them,  but  to 
continue  to  show  their  dependence  by  fretful,  abortive  efforts,  to 
ease  their  yoke;  or  to  sit  down  in  sulky  silence,  a  laughing-stock 
to  all  who  have  witnessed  their  lofty  pretensions ;  or  to  take  the 
high  and  honest  ground  of  breaking  their  fetters,  by  giving  up 
the  bribe  for  which  they  have  hitherto  consented  to  wear  tliem. 
Till  then,  the  church’s  talked-of  prerogiitive  can  only  be  matter 
of  derision ; — her  pedestal  will  be  her  pillory,  and  her  boast  of 
independence  the  proclamation  of  her  shame. 


9i$nef 

The  Works  of  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Longman  and  Co. 

It  would  not  he  in  character,  not  will  it  be  expected,  that  we  should 
say  much  respecting  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  The  first  two  of 
them  consist  of  articles  reprinted  from  the  Edinbtirgh  Review,  and  are 
consequently  without  the  scope  of  our  literary  province.  We  may 
venture,  however,  to  observe,  that  while  fully  sensible  of  the  cleverness 
and  talent  and  humour  displayed  in  many  of  these  papers,  we  regret 
the  anti-scri])tural  and  irreligious  cast  of  others.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  early  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  marked  by  a 
decided  hostility  to  evangelical  religion,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  of  such  matters,  have  lK*en  accustomed  to  assign  the  authorship 
of  certain  papers  deeply  imbued  with  this  spirit,  to  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  regret  to  find 
that  this  reference  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  present  publication.  We 
should  have  rejoiced  had  it  been  otherwise,  or  in  the  absence  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  this  effect,  to  have  discovered  some  indications  of  an  approach 
to  more  scriptural  views  of  the  religion  which  the  author  has  under¬ 
taken  to  expound  and  enforce.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  it  now  appears  from  the  admission  of  the  reverend  au¬ 
thor  himself,  that  the  papers  which  gave  most  offence  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  and  which  served  most  strongly  to  attach  a  suspicion 
of  unfriendliness  to  the  Christian  faith  to  the  Journal  in  question,  were 
the  productions  of  a  writer  solemnly  pledged  to  the  advancement  of 
religious  truth.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  time  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  some  change  in  the  sentiments. of  the  author  on  these  points, 
hut  nothing  of  the  kind  is  indicated.  *  I  see  very  little  in  my  Re¬ 
views,*  he  remarks,  ‘  to  alter  or  repent  of,'  and  the  most  bitter 
and  anti-scriptural  of  them  are  i^onsequently  reprinted  with  every 
J'ign  of  continued  approval.  We'  r€^et  this  the  more,  as  the 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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papers  in  question  will  only  serve  to  deter  some  readers  from  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  other  parts  of  these  volumes,  of  which  it  is  impossibie  to  speak 
to<»  highly. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  supplies  an  interesting  scrap 
of  literary  intelligence. 

*  W’hcn  first  I  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  curacy  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  squire  of  the  parish  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested 
me  to  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Weimar;  before  vve 
could  get  there,  Germany  became  the  seat  of  w'ar,  and  in  stress  of  politics 
w’c  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  1  remained  five  years.  Thc^  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  then  fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  violent  and  agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the  first  persons  with 
whom  1  became  acquainted,  were  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Murniy,  (late  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland,)  and  Lord  Hrougham  ;  all  of  them  maintaining  opin¬ 
ions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty  of  Dimdas, 
then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the  northern  division  of  the  island. 

‘One  day  we  happenetl  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat,  in 
Buccleugh-place,  the  celebrated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  1  pro¬ 
posed  that  w’c  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclama¬ 
tion.  I  was  ajipointcd  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to 
edit  ihe  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I  proposed  for 
the  Review  was, 

‘  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena.’ 

‘  We  cultivate  liteniture  upon  a  little  oatmeal.' 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our  present 
grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  1  am  sure,  ever 
read  a  single  line  ;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  im- 
jxirtant  and  able  journal.  When  I  left  Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the  stronger 
hands  of  Lord  Jeflrey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of 
popularity  and  success.’ 

The  third  volume  contains  the  author’s  pamphlet  on  the  Ballot,  his 
three  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  a  letter  on  the  character  of  Sir 
James  Muckintot>h,one  to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  some  other  ephemeral 
pHnluctions.  The  whole  is  closed  by  Peter  Plymley’s  letters,  respect¬ 
ing  w'hich  the  following  frank  but  not  very  honourable  avowal  is  made. 
‘The  government  of  that  day  took  great  pains  to  find  out  the  author ; 
all  that  they  could  find  w’as,  that  they  w’ere  brought  to  Air.  Budd,  the 
publisher,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Somehow  or  another,  it  came 
to  lie  conjectured  that  I  w'as  that  author.  /  have  always  denied  it ; 
but  finding  that  I  deny  it  in  vain,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  as  w'ell  to 
include  the  letters  in  this  collection  ;  they  had  an  immense  circulation 
at  the  time,  and  I  think  almve  20,0(K)  copies  were  sold.’ 


T/te  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  By  the  Editor  of  ‘  The  Pictorial 
Bible.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London  :  Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  relate  every  event  of  interest  and 
imiKirtance  in  the  political,  social,  military,  and  religious  history  of 
Pah*stine,  from  the  most  remote  times  down  to  the  present  dav. 
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sco|)e  is  not  limited  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  though 
these  will  receive  distinct  and  detailed  notice,  but  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  including  a  physical  history  of  the  holy  land,  its  zoology 
and  botany,  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  various  changes  to 
which  the  several  sections  of  the  country  have  been  subjected.  The  wiH)d 
engravings  with  which  the  w'ork  is  to  be  liberally  illustrated  will  con¬ 
sist  of  ‘  representations  of  actual  scenery,  costume,  manners,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  objects  of  natural  history, — in  some  instances  combined 
into  a  picture  or  group,  but  never  exhibiting  any  thing  merely  fanci¬ 
ful.*  It  will  be  published  monthly ;  and  will  be  completed  in  about 
sixteen  Parts,  price  2s.  (id.  each  ;  forming  tw’o  volumes  similar  to 
those  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  to  which  W'ork  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
supplement. 

The  execution  of  the  Parts  already  published,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Editor’s  previous  labors,  is  decisive  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  work  constituting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  modern  times,  to  the  cause  of  sound 
biblical  knowiedge.  The  editor  is  fully  aw'are  of  the  onerous  nature 
of  his  engagement,  and  displays  a  range  of  information  and  a  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  judgment  worthy  of  all  commendation.  Accjuainted  with  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  and  candid  in  his  estimate  of  their  merits, 
he  yet  retains  an  intelligent  perception  of  their  short-comings,  and  a 
fixed  determination  to  rectify  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  their  er¬ 
rors.  Of  his  ability  to  do  so,  no  reader  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  can 
doubt,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  led  to  undertake  it.  We  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  the  work  with  interest,  and  report  our  judgment 
from  time  to  time. 


The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author^  by 

the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  ^Rev.  Francis 

Cunningham.  Imp.  8vo.  London  :  Ball,  Arnold,  and  Co. 

A  handsome  and  cheap  edition  of  one  of  our  most  popular  and  useful 
religious  writers.  To  praise  the  writings  of  John  Newton  would  be  a 
w  ork  of  supererogation.  They  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  by 
a  large  class  of  readers  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  as 
comprehending  ‘  the  discussion  of  a  vast  number  of  subjects  of  practical 
divinity  and  morals,  conveyed  in  a  clear,  lively,  and  popular  style  and 
manner.*  •  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the 
present  volume  is  got  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Bungay  press,  so 
celebrated  for  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  its  reprints ;  that  it  is  en¬ 
riched  by  the  interesting  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Bichard  Cecil,  his 
friend  and  fellow  lalM)urer,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  the  standard 
edition.  We  heartily  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  his  brief  Introductiony  ‘  that  this  undertaking  will  meet  with  that 
encouragement,  which  will  lead  to  the  reprint  of  similar  works,  and  to 
enlarge  that  range  of  religious  reading,  which  cannot  but  be  valuable 
at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  so  at  present.* 
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The  regtiabie  Cultivator.  By  John  (Author  of  the  Fruit 

Cultivator),  with  tome  rccollectioHS  of  the  Life  of  Philip  yiiller, 
F.R.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Compauif  of  Apothecaries  at 
Chelsea,  ttvo.  pp.  343.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A  clear  and  practical  manual  for  the  kitchen-garden.  We  have 
hitherto  thought  Millers  Kalendar  by  far  the  best  guide  in  the 
business  of  the  kitchen-garden,  but  this  little  volume  of  Mr.  Rogers’, 
with  all  the  sensible  and  business-like  simplicity  of  Miller,  of  whom 
the  author  is  a  great  admirer,  as  he  was  once  an  acquaintance,  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  every  vegetable  in  alphal>etical  order,  st)  that 
instead  of  having  to  ♦urn  over  the  twelve  months,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  whole  process  oi  me  cultivation  of  any  particular  plant,  we  have 
all  that  l)elongs  to  it  given  us  at  once — the  history  of  its  intriHluction, 
its  varieties,  the  l)est  mmle  of  culture,  and  what  is  not  K»ss  imjmrtant, 
the  most  approved  metluHls  of  cooking  it.  more  complete  compen¬ 
dium  of  all  that  nuHlern  science  has  added  to  ancient  exj>erience,  need 
not  be  dt*sired  by  the  cultivator. 

Pulpit  Studies  ;  or  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Meditation^  chiedy  Narra. 
tive  and  Facts.  London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

\\  e  are  no  great  admirers  of  what  is  technically  culled  ‘  Sketches  of 
Sermons.’  Nevertheless  it  must  Ih?  admitted  that  there  are  classes  to 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  afford  such  aid  ; — men  of  great  moral  excel¬ 
lence,  and  whose  pure  zeal  in  their  blaster’s  service  leads  them  to 
consecrate  their  Sabbaths  to  a  course  of  religious  exertion  for  which 
they  have  little  time  to  prepare.  To  such  individuals,  wherever  they 
are  found,  we  would  cheerfully  minister  the  help  which  such  volumes 
as  the  one  now  before  us  supplies.  Its  contents  have  evidently  been 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  clearness  and 
comprehensive  range  of  thought,  which  it  is  refreshing  to  witness. 
The  one  subject  to  which  the  passages  expounded  pertain,  is  seized 
w’ith  masculine  vigour,  and  made  to  l>ear  with  admirable  skill  on  the 
great  ends  of  Christian  eilitication.  To  the  lay  preacher  it  may  afford 
liyitimate  and  very  valuable  assistance,  but  woe  be  to  the  rising 
ministry  if  they  resort  to  such  aids.  Crutches  are  needful  for  the  lame, 
but  ought  to  be  eschewed  by  the  strong-liml>ed  man.  A  worse  hahit 
—-one  more  ruinous  to  the  intellectual  strength  and  professional  emi¬ 
nence  of  our  young  ministers,  cannot  l)e  formed,  than  a  reliance  on 
such  auxiliaries.  It  may  answer  the  purposes  of  a  dav,  mav  aid  in 
preparing  for  a  single  service,  but  the  benefit  will  be  gained  at  a  fear¬ 
ful  cost.^  He  who  cannot  prepare  for  the  ministrations  of  the  sanc- 
without  such  artificial  help,  is  wanting  in  an  essential  element 
of  ministerial  qualification. 

rrtnprrancr  lihymes.  In$crihed  to  the  Workiny.Men  of  Manchester. 
l2ino.  pj).  7a.  London:  Simpkin,  Murelnill,  imd  Co.  HO!*. 

***  pamphlet  reprinted  in  the  cheapest 

poaaible  form,  and  circnlated  by  thousands  in  onr  large  towns  and 
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t)0|mlous  districts.  It  contains  matter  of  more  moment  than  some 
liuire  volumes.  It  breathes  a  line  spirit  of  |HH'try,  and  that  on  a  8ul>- 
ject  of  the  most  vital  interest.  Those  who  wert'  not  touched  by  its 
iHH‘tic:il  jHiwers  mi^ht  Ih'  struck  by  the  fearful  picturt‘s  it  ]>resents. 
The  very  titles  of  the  pieces  are  startlinij.  *  'I'lie  Denuurs  Friend  ;* 
‘  The  Slave  ;*  ‘  A  Mother’s  Death  S<»n»r  her  Child  ;*  ‘  The  Drunken 
Wife  ;*  ‘  The  Dram-Seller’s  Son»;  ;*  *  '1\h>  'rrue ‘  The  Death- Ded  ;* 
‘A  PaujH'r’s  Sonjr  ;*  ‘  The  Victim  ;’  *(ln  Hearing  a  Dirgi*  played  by 
an  Org;m  on  Sunday  Night  in  a  Dram  Shop  ;*  ‘  A  (irave  Song  ;*  *  The 
Desudate.* 


Rules  anti  Excrnses  on  the  Ixiyht  I  se  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  MtHxl ; 
Interspersetl  with  Observations  to  Assist  the  Learner  in  the  AeiptisU 
tioHoj'apure  Latin  Style,  Hy  the  Hev.  Richard  Bathurst  (iriHMi- 
law,  M.A.,  of  \\  orcester  College,  Oxford.  Longman.  IRRR. 


The  author  of  this  lHH»k  ]uiblished.  a  few  years  sinct',  a  volume 
entitled  ‘  The  True  DiK'trine  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  MihhI,*  which 
was  a  valuable  ciintribution  towards  a  more  accurate  knowledgt*  of  the 
phih»sophy  of  Latin  construction.  He  has  now  reduced  the  dt»ctrine 
then  proiM)unded  to  a  series  of  rules,  and  written  exercises  ujmn  them 
for  translation.  It  will  lie  useful  as  a  higher  l,;itin  exercise  lamk,  for 
those  who  have  previously  gone  through  a  simple  course  of  Latin 
writing.  The  sulyunctive  mmul  is  the  great  crux  »»f  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  to  nnderstand  well  how  to  use  that  is  aKsolutely  netvssary, 
if  a  jH»rson  will  write  pure  Latin,  and  not  Knglish- Latin  or  (ierman- 
Latin. 


Principles  of  Teaching  ;  or  the  Sonnal  Schtml  Manual^  By  Henry 
Dunn,  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Sclund  SiK’icty.  Lon¬ 
don :  Sunday  Sclund  Union.  1R3R. 

Unlike  most  of  the  educational  works  with  which  the  public  lias 
l>een  swamped  of  late,  the  one  now  before  us  is  written  by  a  ]>ractical 
num,  and,  therefore,  has  a  practical  value.  Although  the  author  has 
yielded  tin)  much  to  modern  notions,  and  to  the  views  of  some  persons, 
who  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  visionaries  in  education,  there  are  few 
teachers  who  may  not  learn  something  from  his  lamk,  and  very  many 
who  ought  to  read  it  with  great  advantage,  more  than  once.  The 
title  {manual)  implies  that  tlie  author  thinks  it  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  at  handy  by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  :  not  read,  and  then 
put  hy  for  giMul. 

Lives  of  Scottish  Writtrs,  By  David  Irving,  LL.D.  Two  volumes. 
12ino.  Kdinburgh  :  Adam  and  (’harles  Black. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Scotch  biography,  displaying  consider¬ 
able  research  and  commendable  impartiality.  Of  the  thirty-nine  lives 
contained  in  the  two  vtdumes,  twenty-seven  have  previously  ap|H*ared 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannicn.  These,  h<m'- 
^‘ver,  have  been  carefidly  revised,  and  some  of  them  have  been  greatly 
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eiil&rg^f  and  the  publication  as  a  whole,  though  not  assuming  the 
character  of  a  general  collection  of  the  literary  biography  of  Scotland, 
will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  and 
literary  history  of  that  country. 

The  Political  Economy  of  the  New  Te$iament,  By  William  Innes. 
Edinburgh.  W.  Innes. 

All  ingenious  little  volume,  in  which  the  good  sense,  scriptural  in¬ 
formation,  and  sound  piety  of  the  esteemed  author  are  advantageously 
shown.  A  tender  and  benevolent  spirit  richly  imbued  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  love,  is  conspicuous  in  every  page,  and  renders  the 
publication  eminently  adapted  to  subserve  the  religious  welfare  of  its 
readers. 

A  Comfmralive  View  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Dissenters,  with  a 
Preliminary  I}issertatioH  on  their  Views,  Designs,  and  Duty,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of  the  Country,  To  which 
is  appended  a  Lecture  on  Patronage.  By  Adam  Thomson,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  12mo.  Edinburgh:  Olipliant  and  Son. 

Having  expressed  our  favourable  opinion  of  this  work  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  former  edition,  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should  now 
point  attention  to  the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  it.  These 
consist  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  extending,  with  the  Notes  which 
accompany  it,  to  114  pages,  on  ‘  the  Views,  Designs,  and  Duty  of  English 
and  Scottish  Dissenters,  in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Country,’  and  of  a  Lecture  on  Patronage,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  ap|)eared  in  a  separate  form.  Both  of  these  additions  are  w’ell 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  former 
is  s])ecially  adapted  to  the  present  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, — 
distinct  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  clear-sighted  as  to  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  great  questions  in  dispute,  and  rigidly  impartial  in  the 
historical  review  w’hich  is  instituted.  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  w’ell  grounded 
oluntary,  and  writes  as  such.  He  wisely  repudiates  the  practical 
grievance  policy,  and  exults  in  those  indications  of  a  more  consistent 
and  scriptural  aiurse  which  have  appeared  in  the  recent  proceedings  of 
English  Dissenters. 

Fra  CifMlla,  and  Other  Poems,  By  Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.  8vo. 
pp.  131.  London:  IVIoxon. 

A  volume  of  great  elegance  of  type,  paper,  and  matter.  It  is  one 
of  those  goodly  tomes  which  members  of  our  aristocracy  have  of  late 
years,  st>  much  to  their  credit,  delighted  to  send  out ;  beautifully 
jirinted  on  the  most  vellummy  paj)er,  and  sow'n  all  over  with  mottoes 
in  (treek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  like  pearls  and  diamonds  on  a 
gala  dress  ;  bearing  indications  of  travel  into  as  many  countries,  and 
full  of  reminiscences  of  statues,  paintings,  Alps,  and  Homan  ruins. 
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What  a  vastly  better  mode  of  spending  time  and  money  than 
Waterfording  on  the  top  of  a  foiir-in-hand,  with  an  air-gun  and  putty 
|)ellets !  But,  indeed,  the  present  volume  displays  great  refinement 
of  taste,  and  an  admiration  of  Chaucer  and  Bocaccio,  which  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  poetical  version  of  some  of  their  stories  in  a  style 
of  great  ease  and  harmony.  Some  of  the  smaller  poems  possess  a  strong 
pictorial  power,  as 


A  VIEW  IN  HOLLAND. 

‘  The  tide  comes  up  the  black  and  gusty  river, 

Slowly  against  it  makes  a  boat  its  way, 

In  the  rough  gale  the  bending  sedges  shiver 

The  dripping  piles  fling  back  the  shattered  spray  ; 

There  is  a  church,  but  none  who  came  to  pray, 

For  *tis  a  week-day,  and  made  fast  the  door, 

But  onward  by  a  willow-sheltered  bay 

Hangs  forth  a  sign,  more  tempting  to  the  boor ; 

Wild  sing  the  breezes  from  the  northern  sea 
Flustering  the  topsails  on  the  coasts  low  line  ; 

Wildly  sings  Hans  within  the  lattice,  he 
Is  flustered  too,  but  'tis  with  brunteirein: 

See  on  the  sands  a  wandering  group  appear, 

MyTihcer  Verkoop  the  pedlar  and  his  gear.’ 

Education  for  the  People:  embracing  /.  Pastoral  Teaching  ‘  II.  ViU 
lage  Teaching.  III.  The  Teacher's  Text-Book.  IV.  Instructum 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  Mrs.  Hippesley  Tuckfield.  12mo. 
pp.  272.  London  :  Taylor  and  Walton. 

A  most  valuable  practical  little  volume  on  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance.  Mrs.  Tuckfield,  who  has  practised  on  her  own  property 
what  she  now  communicates  to  the  public,  has  rendered  a  real  service 
to  the  cause  of  popular  education  by  the  issue  of  this  little  volume. 
She  show’s,  what  cannot  be  learned  too  soon,  or  too  widely,  at  w’hat  a 
small  cost  of  money  or  machinery,  education  may  be  given  to  the 
children  of  the  working  class  all  over  the  country.  We  shall,  one  of 
these  days,  have  occasion  to  recur  more  fully  to  this  little  tome,  but 
we  mention  it  here  that  all  who  are  interested  in  general  education 
may  get  it,  and  see  how  much  may  be  done  by  individuals,  without 
wailing  for  government  schemes. 


Ettrrars  SntrUtgeiue* 

In  the  Press. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  W.  Milne,  D.D.,  of  China ;  with  Biographical  Annabi 
of  Asiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  to  Present  Times.  By  Robert  Philip, 
Author  of  ‘  Life  and  Times  of  Bunyan  and  Whitcfield.'  The  materials  of  Dr. 
Milne’s  Life  hvae  been  supplied  by  his  family  and  friends.  Post  8vo. 
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Just  Published 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  In  three  volumes. 

A  Diary  in  America,  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions.  By  Captain  Mar- 
r%*att,  C.B.  Three  volumes. 

*  Lives  of  F^mineiit  British  Statesmen.  Vol.  VII.  By  John  Forster,  Esq. 
(Ijardner's  Cyclopoedia,  Vol.  115.) 

Repton's  liUudscape  Gardeiiinjr,  and  Landscape  Arehitecturc.  A  New 
Edition  :  with  Notes,  Biographical  Notice,  and  Copious  General  Index.  By 
J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  Part  I. 

Means  and  Ends  :  or  Self  Training.  By  C.  M.  Sedgwick. 

Physic  and  Physicians  ;  a  Medical  Sketch  Book,  exhibiting  the  Public  and 
Private  Life  of  the  most  Celebrated  Medical  Men  of  former  da3’s ;  with  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Eminent  Living  London  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  two  volumes. 

Prodromusj'or  an  Inquiry  into  the  first  principles  of  Reasoning  ;  including 
an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Sir  Graves  Chamney  Haughton. 

1'hc  Lord’s  Pniver :  Contemplated  as  the  Expression  of  the  Primary  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Devotedness.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  A.M. 

Poems,  now  first  collected.  By  Lord  Leigh. 

New  (icneral  Biographical  Dictionary,  projected  and  partly  arranged  by 
the  late  liev.  Hugli  James  iiose,  B.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Rose,  B.l). 
Part  I. 

Catiline ;  or  Tlie  Roman  Conspiracy :  an  Historical  Drama,  in  five  Acts. 
By  John  Edmund  Readc,  Esq. 

An  Exposition  upon  the  Second  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adams,  Rector  of  St.  Gregory’s,  London,  A.D.  1(533.  Revised  and 
Corrected  by  the  Rev.  James  Sherman. 

A  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  ; 
designed  for  Junior  Students  in  Divinity,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 
By  Charles  Robson. 

Services  at  the  Centenary  Celebration  of  Whitefield’s  Apostolic  Labours, 
held  in  the  Tabemaele,  Moorfields,  May  21,  1339.  With  Introductory  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Open-Air  Preaching.  Edited  b}’  John  Campbell. 

The  Millennium,  a  Spiritual  Slate,  not  a  Personal  Reign.  By  John  Jeffer¬ 
son. 

lionl  John  This,  and  Lord  Ex-Chancellor  That.  A  Review  of  two  Recent 
PamphletA.  By  ‘  A  Whig  and  something  more.' 

Tea  ;  its  effects.  Medicinal  and  Moral.  By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America  ;  comprehend- 
ing  Canada  Upper  and  Lower,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Benmidas,  and  the  Fur  Countries,  to  which 
is  added  a  fall  detail  of  the  Principles  and  best  Modes  of  Emigration.  By 
IIuRh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  M  ith  Illustrations  of  the  Natural  Historv  by  James 
M  ilson,  I*  .R.S.E.,  and  M.M  .S.,  R.  K,  Greville,  LL.D.,  and  Professor  Traill. 
Three  volumes.  (Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.) 

The  Rhine,  liCgends,  Tniditions,  History,  from  Cologne  to  Mainz.  By 
Joseph  Snowe,  Esq.  Two  volumes. 

British  History,  Chronologically  Arranged  ;  comprehending  a  Classified 
Aiialysls  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State  ;  and  of  the  Con- 
Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the 
I  nited  Kingdom,  from  the  first  Invasion  of  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of 
(^ueen  Victoria.  One  volume.  By  John  Wade. 

Calvary  J  or  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Bv  Mortlock  Daniell. 

Polynesia,  or  Missionary  Toils  and  triumphs  in  the  South  Seas.  A  Poem. 


